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EARTH GARDEN is Australia’s original 
journal of self sufficiency and alternatives. It 
is a forum of practical ideas, shared knowl- 
edge, sources and a guide to alternatives to 
high-consumption lifestyles. 

It’s about putting a roof over your 
head, growing your own food organically, 
aiming for appropriate, renewable home en- 
ergy systems and surviving — and thriving 
— in the city or the bush, with the inner 
changes which follow when you’re in har- 
mony with Nature. 

Ecotax: cach issue we donate a 
portion of the cover price to a community 
group involved in tree planting or conserva- 
tion projects to help balance the use of the 
partly recycled paper used for printing Earth 
Garden. We would like to see all publishers 
pay an Ecotax. 


Earth Garden is printed on paper made 
from plantation-grown timber. 
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come — sharing information and experi- 
ences with other readers strengthens the 
network of Earth Gardeners. Photos, il- 
lustrations and diagrams are important. 
Please write first with your story idea. 
Remember subscribers are sustainers — 
for subscription details see page 88. 
We welcome advertisements appropriate 
to the aims and ideals of Earth Garden, 
but reserve the right to refuse ads at our 
discretion. Contact us for display rates. 
Printed by Industrial Printing & 
Publicity, 122 Dover St, Richmond, Vic- 
toria, 3121, thanks to Albie, Geoff, John, 
Jimmy, Malcolm and crew. 
Distributed to newsagents by Gordon & 
Gotch Ltd, Melbourne & Auckland. 
©1996 by EARTH GARDEN, RMB 427, 
Trentham, 3458. Fax: (054) 241743. 
e-mail: earthmag@kyneton.net.au 
(We don't have the resources to staff tele- 
phone enquiries: please write or fax.) 


Dear readers, 

Welcome to the September edition of Earth Garden. 
Nominally, this is the Spring edition, but as I write this we’ re still 
in the middle of a cold, frosty Winter, which is showing no signs 
of abating. Daffodils and the flowering wattles really are the few 
promising signs which drags my mind into feeling there'll 
eventually be an end to the cold. 

I haven’t really minded the severe Winter this year, 
because Judith and the boys and I were lucky enough to spend 
two months camping and fishing in the Kimberleys and Kakadu, 
and staying and travelling with friends from Alice Springs and 
Darwin. We met some fascinating people along the way, and 
wrote several articles for Earth Garden about mudbrick building 
and various other topics, which will appear in upcoming editions. 

Since returning home, I’ ve been cycling the 6 km from 
home to work, and walking or riding home again. It takes me 62 
minutes to walk the 6 km, or 22 minutes to ride. One day early 
on, I tried a shortcut: I walked across the fields towards 
Trentham, but found it hard to negotiate the blackberries and a 
fast-flowing river. I got across on a slippery, mossy log, but my 
saturated boots have encouraged me to stick to the longer route 
along the road, rather than trying other ‘short-cuts’. It was, 
however, very pleasant talking to the kangaroos, wallabies and 
ducks I frightened along the way. My new ‘get fit? campaign has 
made a wonderful improvement to my lifestyle — not just 
because I feel healthier physically, but my mind seems to be far 
more energetic as well. 

We're excited to announce that a completely revised 
edition of Jackie French’s The Earth Gardener's Companion 
will be on sale in newsagents and direct from Earth Garden by 
late September. Jackie and I have worked to produce a book 
we’ re both very pleased with, and it’s the perfect, low-cost guide 
to month-by-month organic gardening. The Companion is 
designed as a calendar of information, so you can look up any 
month, and instantly learn what you can be planting, harvesting, 
and which natural pest control recipes you can be brewing for 
your region and climate. It’s now six years since Jackie’s first 
Companion was published by Earth Garden, and the revised 
edition has heaps of new information. See page 88 to order your 
copy, or see your local newsagent in late September. 

On another book subject, Earth Garden is now the sole 
supplier of Keith and Irene’s The Hard Times Handbook. Many 
people already own this wonderful book and, earlier this year, we 
bought all remaining supplies of the book to keep it available to 
new Earth Gardeners, and as presents from old hands. 

The other day I was editing Earth People Write and I 
read acomment from a reader of Tambo Upper in Victoria who’d 
recently started subscribing to EG rather than buying it over the 
counter. She said: “No need to hang around the newsagents for 


days waiting for it to arrive...” It took me back to my days as 
a magazine journalist in Carlton in inner Melbourne in 1985 
when I used to hang around the Lygon Street newsagent near 
Shakahari’s vegetarian restaurant each lunchtime hoping that 
Keith and Irene (Earth Garden’s founding publishers, for those 
readers born in the 70s!) had put out the next edition of EG. The 
funny thing is, it never occurred to me to subscribe, because I 
figured my life “wasn’t that settled”. I now realise that’s a funny 
attitude but then hindsight is always 20/20 vision. 

People sometimes ask me how long I’ ve been running 
(‘steering’) Earth Garden, and in a recent letter, Keith and Irene 
reminded me that it’s now ten years. People often think ten years 
is a long time but it seems like I’ ve only just started in this job. 
Before working on EG, the longest I'd ever stayed in one job was 
about nine months, and like alot of Earth Gardeners, I'd often felt 
like an outsider (‘the other’) in many workplaces, because I 
hardly ever met like-minded people. Discovering Earth Garden 
(it was the ‘China’ edition, EG 34) was a magical revelation for 
me and I always buzzed with excitement as I headed back up 
Lygon Street to my office with the latest EG hot off the presses. 

Ten years isn’t a long time to me because nowadays I 
like to think about projects in a long time-frame. Judith and I 
think long-term about the development of our garden, and I 
sometimes say to her, “It takes a long time to create a dynasty.” 
I can imagine myself still editing Earth Garden when I’m 75, or 
older — if my sons haven’t pensioned me off by then. Vic Cassar 
will probably kill me for saying this, but his sons at Scandia in 
Seymour, Victoria, who work restoring old wood stoves, remind 
me of how Tane and Harry might be if either of them show any 
interest or aptitude in working on EG. Vic founded Scandia, and 
made it into a successful business, repairing and restoring beau- 
tiful old wood stoves, but his sons secretly roll their eyeballs 
when he comes into the office and bosses them around. (To read 
more about Vic see the article in EG 82, or the Scandia advertise- 
ment in the current edition.) 

That idea of still editing EG when I’m 75 — ina 
country where the average magazine lasts only five years — 
doesn’t make me think “The same old thing for 50 years?”, 
because every edition of Earth Garden is different; every issue 
I learn new things from a range of people from widely different 
backgrounds and beliefs. We strive to make Earth Garden better 
and better, but occasionally the limitations of time, small budg- 
ets, and technical problems disappoint us. 

One of the energies which sustains and nourishes us all 
at EG (sounds like there’s 50 of us), is the wonderful encourage- 
ment we get from people who enjoy reading the magazine and 
feel part of aspecial, supportive ‘family’. Looking back over ten 
years in this job, I feel privileged to be working for that ‘family’, 
and I hope we can maintain that family feeling well into the 21st 


century, and maybe longer. 


Happy reading, 
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Earth People Write is an open forum. The views expressed in letters from readers do not necessarily reflect 
the opinions of Earth Garden. Letters are welcome, but please keep them concise. 


Delicious dog biscuits 
Dear Earth Garden Readers, 

In EG 94 I noticed that Donna 
Reynolds wanted a recipe for dog biscuits. 
My dog’s favourite dog-biscuit recipe is: 
two-and-a-half cups wholemeal flour, half- 
cup wheat germ, half-cup rice bran, one 
dessertspoon honey and/or vegemite, and 
one clove minced garlic. 

Bind altogether with oil, roll into 
shapes and bake at 150° for about 20 min- 
utes. Also here is a ‘flea wash’ recipe 
although I have not tried it on my dogs. Ten 
drops each of pennyroyal, peppermint and 
lemon oils. Add these to one litre of water, 
shake well and rub on fur. 

P Carroll, Port Macquarie, NSW. 


Fetta-d goats 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Congratulations on a great maga- 
zine — I have it sent to me here in Greece. 
I read in EG 93 the problems your readers 
Chas and Mitzi were having with their goats. 

The farmers here in Greece tie a 
cord from one front foot to the opposite rear 
foot, or sometimes both front and back feet 
in parallel. It depends on the agility of the 
goat, but the idea is to let the goat walk or 


CORRECTION 
Oops. In the article in EG 96 about 
the new ethical investment booklet 
published by Australian Ethical In- 
vestment Ltd in Canberra, we gave 
an incorrect 'web' address for peo- 


ple wishing to obtain the booklet via 
the Internet. The address should 
have read: http://www.eepo.com.au/ 
perma/ethical/. Sorry about that... 
stupid Internetty, jargony, compu- 
tery, informationsuperhighway- 
trafficjammy, geeky stuff!!!) 


hobble around the paddock without being 
able to jump the fences. 
Gordon Press, Paros, Greece. 


Desperately seeking 
pollution-free land 
Dear Alan & Greg, 

Help, this is an urgent request. In 


1988, the reason for my major immune: 


system breakdown was finally diagnosed, 
and I have been searching for a totally spray- 
free, smoke-free, chemically free place on 
the coast where I can grow vegetables, catch 
fish and collect rainwater to drink. So far in 
New Zealand I have had no success. Moun- 
tains are contaminated by 1080, dropped to 
kill possums; farmers and councils spray the 


land and road edges with a potpourri of 


chemicals; and now herbicides leach into 
coastal waterways. If anyone knows of a 
totally clean area anywhere in the world, 
that’s warm and on the coast I would really 
like to hear about it. I look forward to 
writing and meeting others who also need a 
pollution-free area to improve their health. | 
am interested in buying, renting, leasing or 
sharing land. 

C Pullar-Ford, Rockell 
Hikurangi, New Zealand. 


Rd, RD1, 


Dear C Pullar-Ford, 

Parts of Waiheke Island or Great 
Barrier Island may suit you, and in Aus- 
tralia I believe Kangaroo Island, off the 
South Australian coast, has fairly ‘clean’ 
places. Good luck. 


How do they do it? 
Hi EG Team, 

I’ ve loved your magazine forages! 
Now that we are building our mudbrick 
house on the two acres we bought last year, 
Earth Garden has become our bible. So I 
wanted to write and say thanks for the inspi- 
rations. One thing baffles me about EG — 
with such a large, professional well put 


— Alan. 
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together magazine how can there only be an 
office manager and a rouseabout to do all the 
real work? I hope all that hard work is 
appreciated and well-paid! Well I had better 
get back to bricklaying or it will be issue 200 
before our little mud hut is finished not issue 
100, which is our present goal. Any hints for 
disguising duck prints in a concrete slab? 
Happy EGing! 

Shelley and Dennis, Daylesford. 


Dear Shelley, 

Luckily for me, Karen got a pay 
rise the day before I read your ‘subtle’ letter 
about your sister's work! Now, I hope 
you're mortified that we ‘ve actually printed 
your comments. — Alan. 


Where’s that bush block? 
Dear EG family, 

I have only been reading Earth 
Garden for a year or so, but already I feel the 
friendliness and support of those who love 
this lifestyle. The time has come to start 
moving on my ‘impossible dream’. First, 
my husband’s work moves to Albury after 
23 years in Tamworth, NSW, and then in a 
few years, we will be part of á small ex- 
tended-family community of earth-loving 
people on the outskirts of Melbourne. We 
want a few acres of bush that backs onto 
reserves or a stream, but still close to trans- 
port and within reach of work for city-based 
earners. Anyone suggestions would greatly 
help us. Please write care of our daughter. 
Thanks so much, and bless your dreams. 
Alanand Betty-Rachael Hampton, ¢/- Lisa 
Hampton, 134 Shaftesbury Pde, 
Thornbury, Vic, 3071. 


Introduced plants can become 
weeds 
Dear Earth Garden, 

I read with interest the articles on 
bulbs in Earth Garden. However | would 


like to warn your readers about the risk of 


introduced bulbs becoming weeds in native 
bushland. For example the Formosan Lily 
has spread from gardens along roads into 
bushland areas. If you live in bushland 
please avoid planting introduced plants in 
your garden because many of these have 
become damaging weeds. It would be far 
better to plant native Australian plants in 
your garden, as these provide food for native 
birds and animals, and are less likely to 
become weeds. There are many colourful 
native daisies and herbs available at plant 
nurseries. Contact the Society for Growing 
Australian Plants for details. 

Stephen Taylor, Ainslie, ACT. 


Info on Steiner schools 
Hi ya Earth Garden and readers, 

I am interested in finding out in- 
formation about alternative schools for my 
18-month-old daughter (I know some schools 
have long waiting lists). 1 would especially 
like to hear from parents, students and ex- 
students of Steiner schools. I would like to 
know the advantages and disadvantages of 
their education system. Any information 
would be greatly appreciated. 
Kerry-Anne Donnelly, PO Box 663, 
Tumut, NSW, 2720. 


Ants affect our plants 
Dear Sir/Madam, 

I wonder if you or some of your 
other readers can offer any suggestions to 
solve our problem? We have an acre of red 
soil but are plagued by ants whose mounds 
spoil our lawns and garden. I use chlorpyrifos 
spray but at more than $42 for 500 ml which 
makes up to 50 litres it is expensive and not 
very effective. The ants undermine the soil 
making it spongy to walk on, and they affect 
the growth of many plants. We suspect that 
lawns are particularly attractive to them but 
we prefer to keep our lawns. There are some 
areas that have fewer mounds but it may be 
that they have yet to move in or that the soil 
has been disturbed or compacted. We would 
love to have some native creatures which 


feed on ants, but apart from fly lizards we ° 


have so far failed to attract any. Hoping for 
some helpful advice. 

Malcolm MacKinnon, 3 Parkwood Place, 
Terranora, NSW, 2486. 


How do we go for it? 
To the Editor, 

We have been readers of your 
magazine for some years now, and have read 
enviously of those people who have actively 
sought the ‘alternative’ lifestyle. Now we 
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have decided to go for it, but how? We are 
both in our mid thirties and have a little 
money behind us, though we were thinking 
of obtaining a small mortgage from the 
bank, to give us about $100,000 capital. We 
have also started a horticulture and 
permaculture correspondence course, but 
with a small, paved and very dark backyard 
to our rental property we can do little. It is 
another good reason for buying a plot of 
land! Can anyone give us advice on a self- 
sufficiency lifestyle? Eventually our ambi- 
tion is to create a small guesthouse on the 
permaculture farm so that other people can 
experience the lifestyle for themselves. 
Jerry Bowles & Beth Wallach, 69 Bridge 
Rd, Glebe, NSW, 2039. 


Dear Jerry and Beth, 

The Australian Self-Sufficiency 
Handbook might help get you going. It’s full 
of practical tips on just about everything to 
know about self-sufficiency. You can order 
it from the form on page 88. Good luck with 
your plans. — Alan. 


Liquid manure from chooks 
Dear Earth Garden, 

I cannot get free-range chook 
manure so have had to go to a battery chook 
farm for manure. I am very interested in 
making liquid manure in large quantities. 
Has anyone done this who can give me 
advice? 

ld like to know about the best 
type of containers, whether they should be 
sealed, correct temperatures, time it can be 
stored, and especially whether there are any 
major drawbacks to using battery manure. 
Are there any legal implications with selling 
homemade liquid manure? 

Kristina Richard, PO Box 413, Derby, 
WA, 6728. 


How do | flee the urban penal 
colonies? 
Dear Earth Garden, 

My city-based hubbie has finally 
seen the light and realises it’s better to live in 
open spaces and near trees. Big problem is 
land prices. Seems that everyone wants a 
‘country estate’ these days, especially in 
Margaret River which is now sickeningly 
yuppie. 

Does anyone have hints for non 
millionaires (even $1 million doesn’t buy 
much these days!!) on how to make the 
break from the urban penal colonies? Wish 
I'd been born earlier so that I could have 
bought land in the 70s while it was still 
possible. Are there any communal 


landholdings for people on low to middle 
incomes in the south-west WA particularly? 
Angie Lensink, 16 Norwood Rd, 
Rivervale, WA, 6103. 


What to do with citrus peel? 
Dear Earth Garden, 

We have just acquired one-and-a- 
half acres of cow paddock fairly near Liz 
Sinnamon in Queensland, and can’t wait to 
grow our own fruit and vegetables and enjoy 
the clean air. As we are hovering around 60, 
we will not be building our own home, but 
we have designed it ourselves on energy- 
efficient principles. 

I have been practising growing 
some vegetables organically, and have a 
good compost heap, but please has anybody 
any ideas on what to do with citrus peels, 
which my worms do not like. I have plenty 
of kindling for our wood fire, so do not need 
them for fire lighting. One of my chooks 
lived about six years, but the others are 
dying about three years old. Their legs seem 
to trouble them and I end up carrying them 
around! So please could you send me Jackie 
French’s Chook Book and Organic Garden- 
ing in Tropical Climates by Liz Sinnamon. 
Love to all Earth Gardeners, 

Doris Pedder, 274 Annangrove Road, 
Annangrove, NSW, 2156. 


Thank you for being a guide 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Please continue to keep the qual- 
ity of the magazine so inspiring to those of 
us who are yet to make the break from the 
city. A lot of what I have read in EG I can 
already put into practice now. I have even 
got family and friends interested in learning 
to live lightly on the Earth. Thank you once 
again, for being such great guides, not just to 
me but to all of us out there trying to show 
others a different path. 

Mrs Lorna Jenkins, Alexandria, NSW. 


Thriving in the suburbs 
Greetings Alan and Judith, 

Thank you for the reminder re my 
overdue subscription to Earth Garden. | 
have enjoyed the magazine very much, since 
signing up with Greg at the last Seymour 
Alternative Farming Expo. Our suburban 
block continues to thrive, with many thanks 
to you all for the hints and tips we have read 
in EG. At the moment our vegie patch is 
chock full of tomatoes, capsicums, cucum- 
bers and herbs, and a very rampant butternut 
pumpkin that we never put there! But what 
a lovely plant it is, full of flowers and doing 
well! 
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Our four Silkie hens are enjoying 
the warmer weather and laying well, but as 
they were only ever meant to be pets.the 
wonderful eggs are a terrific bonus. As I 
bang this out many birds are on the wing 
home, so itis time to put those lovely hens to 
bed lest a fox be waiting. I wish all of you at 
EG a wonderful year, and hope that many 
blessings of positive significance will rain 
upon us in the coming days. Yours very 
sincerely, 

Trish Vesovic, Coldstream, Vic. 


Part 74 where are you? 
Dear Sir/Madam, 

Thanks for a great mag. I was 
collecting this particular series called “Crea- 
tive Hands’. I have the whole set but missed 
out on part 74. Do any readers out there have 
it to sell or photocopy for me please and Ill 
cover all expenses. This is an unfinished 
project which is driving me nuts, and the 
series is five years old but it’s taken me that 
long to write to publishers to be told it’s no 
longer available, even back copies, boo- 
hoo! Could someone come to my rescue 
please, please, please! Regards, 

Cathryn Ticehurst, 97 Loralyn Avenue, 
St Georges Basin, NSW, 2540. 


No more Visa card for me! 
Dear EG, 

I have been faithfully subscribing 
for at least three years and could perhaps do 
alittle more ‘Green living’, but after receiv- 
ing issue no 94 Į discovered what the maga- 
zine is aiming for. I was unaware of the 
constant bombardment of advertising about 
the ‘must-haves that will make your. life 
happy’. Many of us can well live without 
these items. Reduce consumerism! I’m so 
used to buying my food from supermarkets 
that I see having my own food source as odd. 
Well not any more. No more Visa card for 
me! Thank you, 

Vanessa Reed, Mt Egerton, Vic. 


Greywater systems booklet 
Hello Earth Gardeners, 

I am compiling a booklet on 
greywater reuse systems in Australia, and 
would like to hear from anyone with or 
knowing of an operating greywater system. 
I completed a thesis on greywater at South- 
ern Cross University, Lismore, NSW in 1995 
(‘On-Site Management of Greywater and 
Human Wastes’), and discovered that many 
people are building greywater reuse sys- 
tems, but that no-one knows what anyone 
else is doing. As a result, people keep 
reinventing the greywater wheel. 
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This booklet will include all sys 
tems that I can find, from the complicated to 


- the simple, and include official and ‘illegal’ 


backyard jobs, both rural and urban. I know 
of some very appropriate backyard jobs that 
deserve a wider audience. The booklet will 
include designs, how-to-build instructions, 
costs, performance, any water-quality data, 
and locations for inspection if agreed. The 
booklet will also review health and environ- 
mental greywater issues, global greywater 
research findings, and the suitability of par- 
ticular systems to different climates of Aus- 
tralia. It will be written for everyone, not 
just specialists. All sources will be ac- 
knowledged if desired. I wish to have the 
booklet published by late 1996. 

Glenn Marshall, PO Box 921, Nightcliff, 
NT, 0810. Ph/fax (089) 482 134. 


Info on Byron Bay 
Dear Earth Garden readers, 

Hi there. We are writing to ask if 
there are any EG readers living in the Byron 
Bay area who could send us some informa- 
tion. We are interested in finding out about 
the weather, rental prices, housing availabil- 
ity, lifestyle, schools — primary to tertiary, 
employment prospects, communities and 
anything else of interest. We would appre- 
ciate anything anyone could send us. Thanks 
a lot. 

Helen and Christine, 56 Lancaster St, 
Dianella, Perth, WA, 6062. 


LETS can do it 
Dear Friends, 

Especially those in and around 
Maryborough, Queensland — I thought I’d 
write and let you know there is now a LETS 
group started in Maryborough. For those 
who don’t know what LETS is it’s a non- 
profit system developed within the commu- 
nity for the exchange of services, skills, and 
goods between LETS members using local 
currency rather than cash for the trade pay- 
ments and to operate the system itself. 

In other words you can get those 
long neglected or annoying jobs done while 
creating employment for yourself and oth- 
ers. It could be anything from mending 
socks to rebuilding an engine. We now have 
the opportunity to build a whole new local 
economy where everyone can prosper with- 
out the need for cash. Anyone interested can 
call Robert on (071) 233 828 or Marg on 014 
45 0715. Also if there is anyone who wants 
to write to like-minded people, please feel 
free to do so. 

Cindy and Jamie, 100 Hunter St, 
Torbanlea, Qld, 4662. 
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Two frogs for friends 
Hello everyone at Earth Garden, 

Must say a big thanks. Earth 
Garden just gets better as well as bigger. 
Sorry my subscription is a little late; rates 
and broken motors had to come first I’m 
afraid. I’m glad to say we are getting more 
frogs in the garden, quite exciting — we 
have one who pops in the kitchen for a visit. 
Must come via the banana trees. I couldn’t 
believe it first time a lovely green frog sat on 
my sink. One night we had two; the first 
must have told its mate it was a safe house. 
We are putting ponds in, using a shower 
base to make a small raised one. When the 
cooler weather comes we will dig out the 
large one. Then after planting some shade 
trees, we should have a nice water garden, 
certainly better than the hoist and grass 
which it is at present. Bye for now, all the 
best for ‘96. Yours, 
Pam South, Maryborough, Qld. 


Hot, green and mudbrick 
houses on the way 
Hello Earth Gardeners, 

Have just discovered your most 
informative publication, keep up the good 
work. I am putting together a one-man-band 
vegetable seedling and herb nursery, also 
mulching worms to fill a niche in the local 
market. Work is right on. I’m building a 
hothouse and greenhouse, getting some good 
info from EG 93. I’ll start my mudbrick 
house in August. If there are any Earth 
people out there who could send me their 
pickling or vegetable drying secrets it would 
be much appreciated. Regards, 

Ray Blackney, PO Box 68, Mt Barker, 
WA, 6324. 


Careful with washing machine 
hint 
Dear EG, 

I would like to sound a note of 
caution in reply to a hint (in ‘Jillaroo Farm 
Hints’, EG 95) from Joanna Morandin, Firle, 
SA, re connecting the garden hose to the 
outlet of the washing machine to recycle the 
rinse water. I tried this last year only to find 
the smaller diameter of the hose caused a 
back pressure which prevented the washing 
machine from working properly. I attached 
a coil of 32 mm flexible electrical conduit, 
and this did the job perfectly. The hose 
needs to be the same diameter as the wash- 
ing machine outlet hose or larger. I removed 
the floor waste cover and threaded the con- 
duit through it so the doorway was left free 
to close the door. 

Mrs J Masters, Mt Colah, NSW. 


Info on meal worms 
Dear Earth Garden readers, 

I have discovered some meal- 
worms amongst the manure in my pigeon 
house and would like to try and breed them 
to feed to my chickens. Can anyone offer me 
some advice on successful breeding or point 
me in the right direction as to where I can 
acquire any literature on this subject? 
Lynn Rowe, PO Box 1341, Murray Bridge, 
SA, 5253. 


Are you building? 
We'd love to help 
Dear Earth Garden, 

My husband and I are travelling 
around Australia. One day we hope to build 
our own mudbrick house and live as self- 
sufficiently as possible, but we are novices. 
We would love to hear from anybody who 
needs help, either building or generally 
working on their property. We are very 
capable and eager to learn. Our trip has just 
begun, so we would welcome contact from 
any State. Thank you for the constant inspi- 
ration and encouragement. Kind regards, 
Sarah House & Stuart Ridgway, c/- 78 
Wairakei Road, Wamberal, NSW, 2260. 


Persistence pays 
Dear Earth Gardeners, 

Michael and Fiona’s description 
(EG 95) of the problems in securing ap- 
proval for biological waste-treatment sys- 
tems is important as an example. Their 
experiences are similar to others, however, 
every successful result helps general ac- 
ceptance of these less harmful methods. 

When compost toilets first be- 
came available, some authorities took the 
attitude it would be ‘until hell freezes over’ 
before they would be accepted. Then trial 
installations were tested and the results pub- 
lished; authorities elsewhere built public 
facilities with such technology; these projects 
won awards; an industry of fabricated sys- 
tems became available; and suddenly com- 
post toilets became an acceptable solution 
— albeit still approved individually. 

‘Similar evolutionis occurring with 
greywater systems. The first in South Aus- 
tralia (Kuitpo Village Community) was built 
to protect the watershed. The waste author- 
ity knew about it and conducted tests. Since 
then several systems have been supported in 
rural areas. Some places only allowed con- 
ventional septic tanks. 

Weare close to gaining approvals 
for a reed bed system in a sewered location. 
Like Michael and Fiona, we find that per- 
sistence and advocacy in favour of the envi- 
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ronment eventually wins approval. Authori- 
ties might argue that environmental issues 
are not written into regulation and therefore 
can’t be taken into account. However envi- 
ronmental issues are taken very seriously in 
independent or court adjudication. 

One project has been in the ap- 
proval assessment works for two years. It 
was first denied approval on town planning 
grounds, then held for detailed scrutiny about 
building and then its biological treatment 
system. In each step, advocates pursued the 
non-negotiable status of environmental goals 
and eventually gained approvals. The advo- 
cates knew their stuff, and backed their 
claims by referring to previous examples of 
the technology, and to published reports of 
testing that supports benign technologies. 

After gaining approval, it is use- 
ful to seek independent adjudication of the 
processes used by those who oppose envi- 
ronmental solutions. Sometimes the au- 
thorities are seen to be doing what the rules 
they administer require of them, and some- 
times they are seen to have taken too narrow 
a view of their responsibilities. If the latter 
ruling is gained, it is useful for future de- 
bates about similar issues on other projects. 
Emilis Prelgauskas, Monarto, SA. 


Off to WA in four years 
Dear Earth Garden, 

We have seven acres in York, 
WA, on the banks of the Avon River. De- 
pending how patient we are we don’t intend 
to move there for another four years (we live 
in Upwey in Victoria). We are using this 
time to learn as much as possible about self- 
sufficiency and how to adapt to the Western 
Australian weather. I’m going over in May 
to plant trees around the perimeter for wind 
protection and water retention, and for fu- 
ture fuel and timber. I hope they survive, 
because it’s not cheap trying to maintain a 
property 2000 miles away. 

My husband and I keep discuss- 
ing how we are going to be able to grow our 
plants, vegetables and shrubs because there 
won’t be the shade and established trees for 
at least ten years. We are toying with the 
idea of shade cloth all round in the Summer. 
We have not decided on what type of house 
to build. I like mudbrick, but my husband 
feels it won’t stand up as sand stone or 
timber so I’m buying The Earth Builder's 
Handbook for him to read and decide. 

We live on an acre in Upwey in 
the Dandenongs in Victoria. We have a hot 
house and the use of an igloo. Do you have 
an address for F Hosemans of Gembrook? 
My husband buys ginseng, would like to 


grow some, and Gembrook is just up the 
road. Thank you, regards, 

Sue and John Goward, 19 Wright Ave, 
Upwey, Vic, 3158. 


Dear Sue, 

Fred and Charlene Hosemans’ 
phone number is (059) 681 321. The ‘Bill 
and Hilary Clinton’ of Australian ginseng 
growing can undoubtedly help you. —Alan. 


Long live the rural lifestyle! 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Since finding your great maga- 
zine just over a year ago, I have been in- 
spired to make the country move. I now live 
in Jindabyne, NSW, and work in Kosciusko 
National Park. Long live the rural lifestyle! 
Can’t wait for the next edition. Thanks, 
Cate Gillies, Jindabyne, NSW. 


We feel we have a real chance 
Hi EG team! 

My husband, Barry and I 
(Michele) first saw your book in a house we 
were renting last August for a few days in 
the Flinders Ranges. I couldn’t believe EG 
has been in print since 1972 and I didn’t 
know about it. Since we and the bank 
bought our home, about five years ago, we 
have: dug out the front lawn and half the 
back and replaced it with local natives; grown 
vegies; reduced, re-used and recycled as 
much water as possible; composted food 
scraps; and separated other rubbish for 
recycling, reducing the garbage for collec- 
tion froma 70-litre bin, once a week, to a45- 
litre bin once a fortnight! 

I am a firm believer in energy- 
efficient housing. Our house is about 30 
years old, but faces north — the main reason 
for buying. I get really angry. when councils 
allow new developments to continue to build 
houses that are not energy-efficient. 

Barry and I have both felt we 
would like to go ‘alternative’ but didn’t 
really know where to start, although Barry 
can build houses (he’s a carpenter) and I 
studied ‘energy’, but there was not too much 
alternative info available! Your magazine 
makes us feel we have a real chance and that 
it isn’t hopeless at all. A couple of ques- 
tions: 

Inthe Earth Garden Building Book 
by Rich and Smith, is there info on pole- 
frame houses, and all the service alterna- 
tives, like power, water and so on? Is there 
information on a composting toilet? 


e Earth People Write 
continues on page 70 
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Any news items which may interest Earth Gardeners may be submitted to Bush Telegraph. 
Please send notice of meetings, festivals and gatherings well in advance of the events. 


Wastewater workshops in NSW 
Two workshops about on-site wastewater 
management will be held in northern NSW 
between 23 and 26 November this year. The 
first workshop will be held on 23 and 24 
November at the Shearwater Steiner School, 
in Mullumbimby, and the main focus of the 
workshop will be ‘the use of flowforms in 
agriculture and for water purification’. 

The workshop is mainly directed at 
biodynamic farmers and flowform users and 
researchers, but the forum will be interest- 
ing and useful for others as well. The 
keynote speaker will be Rob Dewdney, a 

NZ flowform expert who has worked exten- 
sively with flowforms for agriculture and 
wastewater treatment. For more informa- 
tion contact Alan Johnstone, from the 
Biodynamic Farming and Gardening Asso- 
ciation of Australia. Phone/fax (066) 558551. 

On Monday 26 November there will 
be a tour of small-scale wastewater systems 
in the Lismore-Byron Bay region. Partici- 
pants will see working examples of onsite 
waste and water treatment technologies in- 
cluding flowforms, reedbeds, sand filters 
and composting toilets. On Tuesday 27 

November a one day seminar on ‘Low Tech- 
nology On-Site Waste and Wastewater 
Management Systems’ will include a mix of 
formal presentations and workshop sessions. 
Contact Leigh Davison at Southern Cross 
University on (066)20 3000, fax (066) 21 
2669, or e-mail Idavison@scu.edu.au; or 
Stuart Downs at Melbourne University on 
(03) 9388 0186, fax (03) 9344 6868, or e- 
mail.s.downs @civag.unimelb.edu.au. 


Dutch reject WA’s karri forests 
management 
A row over Australian hardwood highlights 
conflicting ideas over the environmental 
pedigree of different timbers. Western Aus- 


tralia’s Department of Conservation and 
Land Management (CALM) supervises the 
karri forests near the coast of the south-west 
of WA. CALM says it manages the forests in 
a sustainable manner. The Dutch Directo- 
rate General of Public Works and Water 
Management does not agree. It has gone 
back ona plan to import the timber from the 
karri forests, and says it is more environ- 
mentally sound to import African timber. 
Dutch foresters were involved in 
studies of the forests since 1992 that con- 
cluded karri timber is potentially sustain- 
able, but CALM was yet to show that the 
forests are sustainably managed. CALM is 
incensed by the Dutch claim, and defends its 
management practices. However the Con- 
servation Council of Western Australia, long 
at loggerheads with CALM, is delighted, 
and believes the Dutch have set a precedent 
forthe European Union and the United States 
regarding karri timber. 
— from ‘New Scientist’ 8 June 1996 


We're very responsible în the way we manage 
our forests, Hans...naven't you Seen our 
full colon, glossy RR. brochures ??? 


‘Superbug’ From Eating Meat? 
Medical scientists are alarmed by Austral- 
ia’s first cases of infection by a potentially 
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lethal bacterium that is resistant to all avail- 
able drugs. A doctor at one of the affected 
hospitals is about to begin tests to see whether 
patients may have picked up the bacterium, 
an enterococcus, from eating pork, poultry 
or beef. Professor John Turnidge said there 
had been five cases involving two strains of 
the superbug in hospitals in NSW and 
Queensland in recent months. The bacte- 
rium mainly affects weakened patients, and 
is often fatal if it infects the bloodstream. 
Studies in Denmark have shown that 
the superbug emerged in pigs and chickens 
that had been fed a growth-promoting anti- 
biotic called avoparcin. The organisms had 
been found in samples of meat ready for 
consumption. Australian farmers used about 
100 tonnes of avoparcin a year in cattle, pig 
and chicken feed.‘“The question may be 
whether organisms which are resistant to 
this antibiotic are also emerging in Austral- 
ian meat products,” he said. — The Age 


Warnings on farm chemicals 
Chemicals account for more than five per 
cent of farm accidents involving women 
aged 15 to 24, and almost four per cent of 
accidents to men, according to the Austral- 
ian Agricultural Health Unit. And 18 out of 
416 workplace deaths between January 1985 
and June 1995 resulted from chemicals and 
substances. Skin problems, eye, nose and 
throat irritations, chest problems, diarrhoea, 
sickness and severe pain in the hands result 
from exposure to chemicals. The Supreme 
Court of New South Wales awarded a shearer 
$250,000 in damages from injuries caused 
by organophosphate poisoning earlier this 
year. The judge found the shearer’s condi- 
tion was caused by exposure to chemicals. 


Good News On Forests? Can’t Be! 
Brazil has stepped up efforts to save the 


Amazon rainforest by banning the logging 
of mahogany for two ye and setting limits 
on clearing jungle. In moves hailed by 
environmentalists, it has also increased fund- 
ing for monitoring land use in the Amazon 
basin y °* -Guardian, Reuter 


East Gippsland Open House Day 
The Maffra Avon Owner Builder Associa- 
tion (MAOBA) and Briagolong Primary 
School invite readers to the 1996 Open House 
Day on Sunday, 13 October in Victoria’s 
East Gippsland. A small scale field day with 
displays by people with services relevant to 
owner builders (solar energy, mudbrick 
presses, etc) will also be held. 

The purpose of the day is to promote 
low cost and low energy housing alterna- 
tives and to raise funds to share between the 
MAOBA tool co-operative and the primary 
school. Over a dozen owner-built homes, 
including mudbrick and stone, will be open 
for view, with on site expert advice from 
those who have met (and some still meeting) 
the challenges of owner building. There 
will be displays from businesses dealing 
with owner builders and a barbecue lunch 
will be available. 

The day starts at the historic 
Briagolong Mechanics Hall, with maps avail- 
able from 10 am until 1 pm (houses close at 
4 pm). The cost is $15 per car. For more 
information phone the Briagolong Primary 
School on (051) 455 260 or MAOBA on 
(051) 455 551. 


‘Yuppie Flu’: new link to pesticide 
Australian scientists investigating the mod- 
ern disease dubbed ‘Yuppie Flu’ have 
achieved a world breakthrough with the 
discovery of a link between the illness and 
pesticides. Researchers at the University of 
Newcastle claim that pesticides like dieldrin 
and nexachlorobenzene could be agents con- 
tributing to Chronic Fatigue Syndrome — 
an illness that may affect up to 36,000 Aus- 
tralians. 

Sufferers of Chronic Fatigue Syn- 
drome — dismissed by cynics as ‘Yuppie 
Flu’ and a product of the imagination — 
experience severe muscular and skin pain, 
nausea, headaches and tiredness. Professor 
Tim Roberts, of the university’s Biological 
Sciences Department, said that CFS was a 
potential killer and had recently claimed the 
life of a Sydney teenager who had had CFS 
for ten years. 

Mr Jim Oakley, president of the 
Chronic Fatigue Syndrome Society of Vic- 
toria, called on the Federal Government to 
increase research funding into CFS. Mr 

i 


Oakley said he was aware of three applica- 
tions for funding into the biological causes 
of CFS that had been rejected by the Na- 
tional Health and Medical Research Coun- 
cil. While most doctors knew more about 
CFS than they used to, Mr Oakley lamented 
that some mistakenly believed it was a form 
of depression and others were purely igno- 


rant of it. — The Age 
i We beliew there is a 
So what's DIRECT LINK between 
latest Medical Science, the 
discovery ? Health Ministry and 
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Environment In State Of Neglect 
Australia: State of the Environment 1996, 
the first independent nationwide assessment 
of the status of Australia’s environment, is 
claimed to be the most significant and com- 
prehensive report ever produced on the Aus- 
tralian environment. It was prepared by 
over 200 of Australia’s key scientific, aca- 
demic and environment experts and links 
land, water, air, human settlements, plants 
and animals. The aim of the report is to 
provide Australians with accurate, timely 
and accessible information about the condi- 
tion and prospects for the Australian envi- 
ronment. 

Professor Ian Lowe, Chairperson of 
the Stateof the Environment Advisory Coun- 
cil and chief co-ordinator of the report said, 
“For the first time all Australians will be 
able to pick up a book that looks at all 
elements of our environment as an inte- 
grated whole.” The following biodiversity 
information is taken directly from the re- 
port. 

e The loss of biological diversity is perhaps 
our most serious environmental problem. 
The destruction of habitat, the major cause 
of biodiversity loss, is continuing at an alarm- 
ing rate. 

* Some five per cent of Australia’s higher 
plants, nine per cent of birds, 23 per cent of 
marsupials, seven per cent of reptiles, 16 per 
cent of amphibians and nine per cent of 
fresh-water fish are extinct, endangered or 
vulnerable. 

e Australia’s record of mammal species 
extinctions is the worst for any country. In 
the past two centuries, the country has lost 


ten species of the original marsupial fauna 
of 144 species and eight of the 53 species of 
native rodents. Some marine species, like 
whales and seals, which were hunted in 
Australian waters until recently, now show 
signs of recovery. 

Habitat modification, particularly removal 
of native vegetation for agriculture, urban 
development and forestry has been, and still 
is, the most significant cause of loss of 
biodiversity. 

e Since European settlement, Australia has 
lost an estimated 75 per cent of its rainfor- 
ests, and about 40 per cent of its total forest 
area. Nearly 70 per cent of all native vegeta- 
tion has been removed or significantly modi- 
fied by human activity since 1788. The rate 
of land clearance has accelerated over time, 
with as much cleared during the last 50 years 
as in the 150 years before 1945. 


Northern Territory 
Forestry Plantations 
Greening Australia and Northern Territory 
Timber Industry Network will receive 
$50,000 in Federal funds over the next year 
to implement its Regional Tropical Hard- 
wood Forestry Project. It will form a Re- 
gional Plantation Committee to develop a 
network of farm forestry plantations, for- 
mulate regional wood plans and collate and 
distribute information. For more informa- 
tion contact Mike Clark on (089) 811 344. 


Western Victoria 
Alternative Farm Expo 

Earth Garden will be conducting a stall at 
the Ararat two day Alternative Farm Expo 
‘96 on 19 and 20 October. This is a chance 
for us to meet some of our western Victorian 
readers, so come along for a chat, and tell us 
what you do or don’t like about Earth Gar- 
den, or pick up some of those long-since 
‘borrowed’ back copies that never come 
home. There will be over 200 undercover 
sites at the Expo which aims to build on a 
successful similar event held several years 
ago. The Expo will be held at the Harness 
Racing Complex in Ararat. 


Action Plan For Outback Axed? 

Urgent measures are required to address the 
environmental, social and economic decline 
of Australia’s rangelands, according to The 
Arid Lands Coalition, which represents key 
Australian conservation groups. The Coali- 
tion welcomed the recent release of the draft 
National Strategy for Rangeland Manage- 
ment, but believes that an essential compo- 
nent of the strategy, an action plan, has been 
axed from the draft. 
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Coalition spokeswoman, Rachel 
Siewert, said: “The Strategy does not in- 
clude a detailed plan of action. To be taken 
seriously, Australia’s State, territory and 
federal governments have to identify who is 
responsible and how much it will cost to 
restore the health of the heart land of our 
nation. 

“The rangeland environment is de- 
graded with an area the size of NSW and 
Victoria requiring restoration. 34 of the 
area’s plants are extinct and another 55 are 
endangered. The pastoral industry is strug- 
gling in many areas and the social problems 
are substantial,” she said. 

The Coalition called for the axed 
action plan to be released for public com- 
ment. Ms Siewert said that to improve 
stewardship of Australia’s outback regions 
the Strategy must identify and allocate re- 
sponsibility and funds for: 

e establishing public and private conserva- 
tion reserves; 

e replacing unviable pastoral businesses 
with new employment opportunities; 

+ placing existing rangeland industries on an 
ecologically sustainable footing; and 

e assisting traditional Aboriginal owners’ 
aspirations for sustainable communities, land 
ownership and management. 

For more information you can con- 
tact Arid Lands Coalition members: Rachel 
Siewert, Conservation Council of WA on 
(09) 220 0652, Jamie Pittock, of the World 
Wide Fund for Nature on (02) 9299 6366, 
Clive Rosewarne, of the Arid Lands Envi- 
ronment Centre on (08) 8952 2497, or 
Imogen Zethoven of the Queensland Con- 
servation Council on (018) 783 547. 


Nature Writing Competition 
Closes Soon 

The Friends of Mallacoota is holding its 
inaugural Nature Writing Competition which 
aims to encourage knowledge of, apprecia- 
tion of, and respect for the natural environ- 
ment. Entries should convey, in poetry or 
prose, an enthusiasm for Nature or natural 
phenomena in an interesting, amusing, 
evocative, powerful or personal way. 

Entry will be in two categories: 
Adult (18 years and over), prize $200; Youth 
(under 18 years), prize $75. The maximum 
length of entries is 1,500 words and an entry 
fee of $2 must be submitted with each entry. 
Closing date for entries is September 30, 
1996, and entries received after this date will 
not be considered. 

For an entry form, send a SASE to 
Estelle McKenzie, Nature Writing Compe- 
tition, c/- Post Office, Mallacoota, Vic, 3892. 


Precision Wind Technology 
Air Wind Module is a new wind generator 
which weighs only six kg and starts produc 
ing power in only 11 kmh of wind. Twill 
deliver 30 amps in 53 kmh at 13.8 volts (400 
watts). Other features of the Air turbine are 
carbon matrix blades, aluminium body, fully 
adjustable voltage control, the ability to shut 
down the unit at the flick of a switch and a 
three year warranty, 

The unit's built-in regulator can be 
set between 13.8 and 17.8 volts (for the 12- 
volt model) and 26 to 36 volts for the 24 volt 
model. When your battery bank reaches the 
pre-determined voltage, the Air unit will 
‘stop’ charging, thus making it suitable for 
all battery types, including gel cells. Apart 
from being well priced, the Air’s light weight 
means you no longer need a massive tower 
to mount your generator. Air can be mounted 
on aroof or verandah, just like a TV antenna. 
A marine unitis available and recommended 
if you site is coastal. For more information 
about Air, contact: Precision Wind Tech- 
nology; phone (041 1) 224807, fax (07) 5598 
1710, or write to them at: PO Box 147, 
Tugun, Qld, 4224. 


The Air Module It would be 
Starts producing a great hit 

Dower in only in Parliament 
11 kph of wind! House! 


Hl 
Overseas Organic Markets 
Look Promising 
Biofach 96, in Frankfurt, Germany, is the 
world’s largest trade fair for organic certi- 
fied food, fibre and associated services and 
accessories and is seen as a key exhibition 
for organic growers and processors wanting 
to make inroads into the lucrative European 
markets. NASAA (the National Associa- 
tion of Sustainable Agriculture Australia) 
was again represented at the Biofach 96 

during March 1996. 

The Biotach 96 exhibition attracted 
31 countries and over 900 exhibitors in total 
which was an increase of 60 exhibitors from 
last year. Essential oils, furniture, cosmetics 
and clothing were also exhibited, and 
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attendees came from Europe as well as from 
Asia and the Americas, ‘The German or- 
game market is the most advanced in the 
world, turning over some $1.6 billion every 
year The Huropeans were interested in all 
Australian produce and the regular avail- 
ability of off season high quality fruit is of 
particular importance in organic trade. 

NASAA received many enquiries 
for fresh trait and vegetables from Ger- 
many, Holland, France, Switzerland and 
Italy and had specific enquiries for fruit 
pulps and juices from confectionery and 
sweet manulacturers. Citrus, stone fruits 
and table grapes were most requested along 
with the exotic fruits such as mangoes. 

Cereals, oil seeds and pulses, espe- 
cially mung and adzuki beans, were in de- 
mand as were sesame seeds, millet and cress 
seeds. Oil seeds are also frequently re- 
quested, especially safflower, sunflower and 
canola (rape). The adzuki beans from the 
Parkes region of NSW were particularly 
highly regarded, being larger and better col- 
oured than the currently imported US beans. 
Pricing of all these commodities will be 
undertaken by individual negotiation with 
producers after samples are supplied to the 
importers. 

Other interest was shown in the wine 
(Penfolds organic white/red wines) and in 
the spices, coffee, vanilla and essential oils 
which NASAA certifies in Nepal, Sri Lanka 
and PNG. Spices are in huge demand and 
Australian produced herbs and spices from 
tropical areas represent a good potential for 
the future. 

The market for organic cotton has 
boomed over the past three years since stand- 
ards were introduced. Cotton has now peaked 
but wool is currently unexploited. Food 
commodities can currently attract premi- 
ums of up to 50 per cent depending on the 
quality and competition from other pro- 
ducer countries. 

— John Melville, NASAA Bulletin 


Organic Frozen Vegies 
Wattie Frozen Foods officially launched the 
first range of certified organic frozen veg- 
etables on the Australian market nationally 
in June. The company has released three 
new 500 g packs of frozen peas, sweet corn 
and mixed vegetable (peas, corn and car- 
rots). Wattie’s organic range is currently 
being released to supermarkets with initial 
sales figures looking encouraging. 

The fresh organics market in Aus- 
tralia has an annual turnover of about $80 
million, although most of the produce is 
marketed locally by small retailers with the 
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larger supermarket chains concerned with 
the guarantee of supply. The range is certi- 
fied by BIO-GRO New Zealand, the leading 
certification organisation in that country and 
a member of the International Federation of 
Organic Agriculture Movements (IFOAM), 
based in Germany. Wattie’s has been sup- 
plying certified organic products to interna- 
tional markets for over five years and more 
recently in New Zealand. 

Wattie’s claim that they have imple- 
mented a group-wide environmental pro- 
gram, called environmental honesty, across 
the board, recognising widespread concerns 
about the environment, and public desire to 
ensure food products and processes are 
‘clean, green and safe’ from field to plate. 

Over the past five years Wattie Fro- 
zen Foods has committed substantial re- 
sources towards research and development 
of organic production. Organic production, 
and production practices that minimise 
chemical and pesticide usage on conven- 
tional crops, will provide the company with 
a long-term competitive advantage, it says. 

“Our organic niche is leading the 
way as globally we'll move towards reduced 
agrichemical use and the development of 
more ecologically sustainable agricultural 
systems,” said Mr Neville Fielke of Wattie. 


Annual spending nears one 
billion on alternative health 
Australians spend $930 million a year on 
alternative medicines and therapists. Re- 
searchers from Adelaide University found 
that almost half of Australia’s population 
used a total of $621 million worth of alterna- 

tive medicines a year. 

The survey found that alternative 
medicines were used mostly by Australian 
females aged 15 to 34, who had higher 
economic status, better education, higher 
income and higher alcohol intake. They 
were also likely to be Australian-born, of 
normal weight, never had their blood pres- 
sure checked and had an optimistic outlook 
on life. 

Women spent $10 a week on aver- 
age on alternative treatments, with the most 
common medications being ginseng, vari- 
ous herbal, homoeopathic and Chinese medi- 
cines and aromatherapy oils. “The $621 
million estimated for alternative medicines 
alone in Australia far exceeds the $360 mil- 
lion of patient contributions for all pharma- 
ceutical drugs purchased in Australiain 1992/ 
93,” the survey said. 

“Another finding is that users of 
alternative practitioners are more likely to 
be country residents.” 


Weeds resist glyphosate 
Australia’s worst weed, annual rye grass, 
has been found to be resistant to glyphosate, 
usually sold as Roundup or Zero. Other 
weeds may also develop immunity to 
glyphosate, and this is potentially a very 
serious threat to conventional chemical farm- 
ing practices, according to several Austral- 
ian scientists. Australia’s leading weed 
ecologist, Professor Roger Cousens of La 
Trobe University in Melbourne, said Aus- 
tralia needed to adopt a far more ecological 
approach to weed management. 

— NASAA News Bulletin 
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Permaculture and Bushfood 
Nursery An Australian First 
Two rapidly-growing areas within the horti- 
cultural industry are permaculture and 
bushfood. The Melbourne environment park, 
CERES, has opened Australia’s first 
permaculture and bushfood nursery on site 
in Brunswick. By developing the 
permaculture aspects of growing bushfoods, 
CERES believe it will meet the growing 
demand for indigenous foods and help pro- 
tect native bush land from over-harvesting. 

CERES nursery stocks a compre- 
hensive range of bushfood plants, and sup- 
plements their sale with sound horticultural 
advice on cultivation and usage. By encour- 
aging permaculture practices and incorpo- 
rating bushfood species in and around city 
gardens, the environment reaps the same 
benefits that are enjoyed through the culti- 
vation of native species generally. The 
Nursery is open from 10 am to 5 pm, 7 days 
aweek. For more information contact Steven 
Lawson at CERES on (03) 9388 1707, or the 
nursery on (03) 9387 4403. 


Didgfest ‘96 Workshops 
Didgfest ‘96 on 20 October in Melbourne, 
will be a day-long workshop and festival of 
people interested in exchanging informa- 
tion about the didjeridu. Didgfest ‘95 was 
held last October with 110 people attending. 
The substantial and comprehensive premises 
of the Aboriginal Advancement League 
headquarters in Melbourne (at 2 Watt St 
Thornbury) is the perfect space. 

The organisers hope to attract be- 
tween 450 and 600 people. The venue will 
house people for a collective forum, then 
disperse into three groups for a series of 
workshops. There are three workshops dur- 
ing the day, with the participants moving 
from venue to venue after each 45 minute 
session. Proceedings will begin at 10 am, 
and end at 5 pm with the closing ceremony. 
Didgfest ‘96 will combine the talents, ener- 
gies and support of many organisations and 
a variety of both semi professional and pro- 
fessional didjeridu players, makers and sup- 
pliers from around Australia. There will be 
a number of market stalls with a large vari- 
ety of didjeridu-related items. Both Euro- 
pean and indigenous foods will be available. 

A proportion of ticket proceeds will 
be donated to the replanting of trees in 
Victoria by Tree Project Victoria. For book- 
ings phone (03) 9480 6377 or (03) 9752 
5774. The full day workshop and evening 
concert costs $30 ($20 concession). 


International Healing Festival 
For two full weeks, from the full moon of 27 
September till the new moon on 13 October 
this year, a healing festival will be held ona 
276 acre hidden valley in the top of a moun- 
tain (Spirit Quest Mountain), a short drive 
from Windsor, in NSW (at 154 Putty Rd, 
Howes Valley, 5 km north of Mac Donald 
river). The festival will bring all walks of 
life together to begin a world of peace. It 
willinclude entertainment, live music, medi- 
cine wheels, mud bath, sweat lodges, games, 
environmental display, craft market and food. 

Facilities include good camp 
grounds, cold showers, baths, toilets, drink- 
ing water, hot water, swimming holes, sweat 
lodges, mountain lodge, mud slide, bush 
activities, and kids’ park. Bring camping 
gear, food, musical instruments, insect re- 
pellent and torch but no pets, drugs, alcohol, 
glass or bad manners. Cost for two full 
weeks is $80 (including Pow Wow), and one 
full week is $50, with kids under 15 years 
free. Market stalls are $10 per day. For 
more information, programs, or pre sale 
tickets, ring Darren on (014) 038 364 or Carl 
on (018) 613 280. 
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My Earth Garden road to Eden 


It was eight years ago when Liz Sinnamon sold her home and herb farm in Nambour 

in Queensland, and moved to a bush block in the hinterland. She wrote a story about 

starting out in EG 61. Here is a revised version of that story from EG 61, followed by 
Liz’s description of what it’s like eight years on. 


by Liz Sinnamon 
Kenilworth, Queensland. 


6 6 FTER selling my suburban home, complete 

/ \ with large mortgage a few week ago, I am 

now ‘camping’ on my five-acre block of land 

in Kenilworth, Queensland. Accommodation is a tent and 

garden shed for myself and my two daughters aged 10 and 12 
years. We also have two cats, one dog and eight chooks. 

For several years I had been involved in organic 
growing, but I had become more and more frustrated trying 
to grow fruit and nut trees, vegetables and herbs on my tiny 
house block. My finances are limited and I plan to build a 
tiny 7.5-square timber cottage. Living on the site will enable 
me to help with building while I establish my vegetable and 
herb garden as quickly as possible. I will develop the 
property using permaculture ideals, and I hope to become 
self-sufficient in fruit and vegetables, producing at least 80 
per cent of our food requirements and making a small 
income. 

There is a good-sized dam right in the middle of the 
block. It gives plenty of water for washing clothes, showers 
and so on. Fresh water comes from a 200-litre plastic 
container that I regularly refill from 25-litre drums. The 
smaller drums are filled every few days from the Kenilworth 
township water supply. We use a solar-shower unit (the 
camping type) which gives reasonably hot showers. If the 
sun doesn’t shine, I have to heat water in a drum on an open 
fire. Fortunately the sun shines a lot in Queensland. 

We have an old-fashioned toilet with a tin base and 


£ 
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lid and a large plastic bucket which I empty weekly. I am 
composting the nightsoil in a separate heap, and will use it 
for tree planting after about six months. 

In a small gully in the centre of the block, I plan to 
develop a miniature rainforest. | planted all my potted 
palms, monsteras and various other former indoor plants 
into this area. Before leaving my previous garden I had 
potted up more than 150 different herbs and plants, plus a 
few small trees, and these are quite desperate to get into the 
Earth again. I have already made a start on the vegetable 
garden using the ‘no-dig’ method. A five-metre load of 
chicken manure, several bags of lime, and 50 bales of mulch 
hay will go in. 

Carrying water to plants, using a ten-litre watering 
can, was heavy and time-consuming. I realised that an 
irrigation unit was necessary. On my tight budget, I must 
admit I was not prepared for the cost. Looking ahead to when 
the whole property will need irrigation, I invested in a five- 
horsepower Briggs & Stratton petrol-powered pump. With 
fittings for two tap outlets, an inlet valve, filter and so on, 
plus poly pipe for the future, I spent $700. This included 
installation, a friend’s cheap labour and my own. 

So far I have planted a tamarillo orchard, prepared 
a patch for 200 strawberry plants, planted herbs, zucchini, 
broccoli, beans, cabbage, cucumbers, lettuce, tomatoes, 
silver beet, carrots, celery, snow peas, shallots and beetroot. 
It was a great thrill to buy fig trees, blueberries, passionfruit, 
lemons, limes, mandarins, mangoes, mulberries, 
macadamias, and raspberries. I hope to get them all into the 
ground during the next few weeks. 


Liz and her 
daughters 
started with 
this... 


With plenty of water available, I guess there won’t be 
enough hours in the day. I’ll write more in the future as 
everything develops. 

Even after working very hard and feeling tired at 
the end of the day, I find there is a wonderful tranquil- 9 9 
lity of mind which seems to come with this lifestyle. 


That was eight years ago. 
What’s happened since? 


BORROWED $15,000 to build the house, and at lock- 
up stage five months later we moved in. For more than 
a year we had no hot-water service. We heated water 
in kettles and bathed in the shower recess. Later on a friend 
designed an outside hot-water service scrounged from parts 
from the local tip. I lita fire under this every afternoon, and 
for another two years, we had hot water only in the evenings 
for showers and washing up. Five years ago, I bought a solar 
hot-water unit that supplies ample hot water 350 days a year. 
We lined the inside of the house with timber ply- 
wood, cupboards and shelves we built from leftover mate- 
rial. Upstairs, we lined the end walls with hessian, and this 
has never been replaced. The bathroom remained unfin- 
ished until two years ago. Itis now lined with pine panelling, 
and has an old-fashioned bench and timber shelves. There 
is still no hand basin. The laundry was and always will be 
outside, and has a bamboo roof. The house turned out to be 
cool in summer, warm in winter and a pleasure to live in. 


“| remember the disappointments, 
frustrations, hardships... but these 
memories fade when I remember the 

first taste of our own cow’s fresh milk, 
the luscious mulberry pies lavished with 
cream, the paw paw for breakfast...” 


The original dam gradually silted up from several 
floods, and has twice been cleaned and enlarged. When full 
to the brim, it holds about 175,000 gallons (800,000 litres), 
more than enough for the garden and household needs. I still 
have only two 1,000-gallon (4,500-litre) fresh-water tanks, 
so when it is dry I have to use the dam water for laundry and 
bathing. 

The tamarillo orchard died because of winter frosts 
that I had not thought about. The raspberries were planted 
in three different places before they decided to thrive. I 
planted the citrus trees on a quarter-acre area at the side of the 
driveway. I was not aware that this area became waterlogged 
in the wet season, and eventually all the trees died! A lemon 
tree anda mandarin planted elsewhere are thriving today and 
producing large crops of fruit. I planted other citrus later, 
and these have now started to bear fruit. The mulberries, 


... and after some persistence, moved into this. 


figs, and blueberries are now fully established and also 
produce excellent crops each season. Strawberries came and 
went, and of ten fruit trees planted on the other side of the 
dam, only three remain. I also have a custard-apple tree 
which bears big crops, amacadamia which produced the first 
nuts this season, and a mango tree. Bananas, paw paw and 
passionfruit have also done well. 

Several goats have lived here, but my ignorance of 
goat diseases saw them all perish. I bought an aged house 
cow six years ago, and when she died I kept her daughter 
Sandy for milk. Sandy provided, milk, cream, yoghurt, 
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butter and cheese for several years. I bought two donkeys for 
the girls, and they enjoyed four years of riding and trekking. 
The donkeys now live with another family. 

My daughters are now aged 20 and 18, and have left 
home to follow their own fortunes. Sandy raises a calf each 
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Part of the 
strawberry 
patch and 
vegie 
garden. 


year that I kill for meat. My flock of eight chickens has been 
replaced several times, and I now have a dozen which 
provide lots of fresh free-range eggs. A few years ago I also 
bought a small flock of geese, but over the years foxes took 
all the females when they were sitting on their eggs. My 
remaining two male geese, Mr Goose and Greg, are lovely 
‘moving statues’, and great ‘guard-geese’. 

The two cats are still with me, although starting to 
age a bit. My faithful-dog, Bo, is still around and is a 
wonderful companion. The vegetable garden has provided 
loads of vegetables every year, although with the family 
gone, I now only have a small vegie patch. The remaining 
garden has been developed into a permaculture food forest. 
My trusty Briggs & Stratton is still working away providing 
water for the garden. Most of the trees are now connected to 
a large irrigation system. Ihave a timber outdoor toilet, and 
I still compost my toilet waste. (See ‘In My Tropical 
Garden’ on page 64 of this edition). 

When I look back over the years, I remember the 
disappointments, frustrations, hardships and a few years of 
terrible drought. But these memories fade when I remember 
the first taste of our own cow’s fresh milk, the luscious 
mulberry pies lavished with cream, the paw paw for break- 
fast and the delight of a new-born calf! I did eventually 
produce most of my own food, had a comfortable home that 
didn’t cost the earth, and found a peace and joy that never 
leaves me. Earth Garden published my first book, Organic 
gardening in tropical climates, and this was followed a year 
later by another, Growing fruit and herbs organically .* 

This is my Eden — the Earth Garden way. 


* You can order either of these books by using the order form 
on page 88 — Alan. 


A small rural business 
lets there be light 


by Jill Redwood 


Goongerah, Victoria. 


HAT makes a great invention? In Rory Shannon’s 
case, it was 12 years of living the 1 2-volt lifestyle and 
dealing with less-than-adequate lighting. The result 


is what he claims is the perfect 12-volt light — low power 
consumption but good light that saves you tripping over the dog. 

The relatively remote settlement of Goongerah in Victo- 
ria’s East Gippsland has its fair share of Earth Gardeners. Rory 
Shannon moved to the valley in the early 80s, and has built three 
houses based on alternative technology designs. Rory believes one 
of the frustrating things about small solar systems was the lack of 
12-volt lighting which gave brightness without draining batteries. 

Like many owner-builders or people living the budget 
back-to-the-land lifestyle, Rory had only a few small panels and a 
variety of scavenged and pieced-together lights when he started off. 
He felt that a lot of the alternative power systems relied on larger, 
more expensive set-ups. Many alternate-technology businesses 
seem to encourage expensive systems which need inverters to run 
240-volt appliances. For those who don’t have an inheritance or a 
redundancy package, the options are a little more limited. 

The 16-watt ‘3D Light’ which Rory has developed puts 


“As other people have a sign, I 
tai ae say just stop and look at 
@ mine! Here Beveridge 

&) Cooper*, lives and makes 
© 0x Bows, trug baskets and 
hay rakes. 
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And shaul, and makes a good box churn, 
Ladles, dishes, spoons 
and skimmers, 
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Trenchers too, for use at dinners. 

I make and mend both tub and cask, 
And hoop ‘em strong, to make them last. 
Here's butter prints and butter scales, 
And butter boards, and milking pails . . .” 


(often quoted Cooper's 
sign of early 19th century) 


Ss on 
“George the Cooper’ featured in EG 92 


out 1000 lumens of light (equal to a 75-watt globe) but uses only 
one amp. Now, even if all the volt/watt/amp jargon gives you a 
headache, its efficiency can be easily seen when compared with a 
12-volt quartz light. A 20-watt quartz bulb puts out only 350 
lumens but uses two amps. This means the 3D light gives three 
times the brightness for half the power! 

Various prototypes found homes among the local ‘12 
volters’ whose feedback and orders for more encouraged Rory to 
go on and market the product. The final design incorporates a 2D 
compact fluorescent tube mounted on a 24 cm concave stainless- 
steel dish. This reflects the light down and also doubles as a heat 
sink for the electronics. The specially made inverter is attached to 
the top side of the reflective dish over which the mounting hook sits. 
It is all very neat, compact and easy to install. 

Rory’s solar system now comprises four 75-watt panels 
which charge three 120-amphour deep-cycle batteries. These run 
the simple home appliances. He has two 3D lights, plus 50-watt 
quartz spotlights mounted at strategic points for short bursts of 
extra brightness. A small 125-watt inverter runs TV/video and 
provides music. However, one panel would adequately light a 
small room or caravan using 3D lights. 

More 12-volt appliances are now appearing on the mar- 
ket and are ultimately a more efficient way of using electricity. If 
this sounds like the light for your life, and you'd like to support a 
small-scale alternative business, contact Rory Shannon: he can talk 
12-volt light till the sun comes up. Contact him at 3D Lights, RSD 
Goongerah, Victoria, 3888, ph: (051) 54.0151. $50 includes p&p. 
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The genie is out of the bottle 


Building with strawbale is uncomplicated, inexpensive and ecologically sound. 
Australian strawbale maestro, Leo Newport, answers questions, describes the many 
advantages of strawbale, and explains why he thinks more women than men are 
interested in the technique. 


by Leo Newport 
Armidale, New South Wales. 


EO Newport spent five years in Papua New Guinea 
i living with the indigenous peoples of some of the 

world’s most remote jungles and mountains. He has 
constructed patrol rest-houses using only sustainable native 
building materials and primitive methods, and has worked 
for the United Nations helping Papua New Guinea’s moun- 
tain tribes prepare for independence. He has experimented 
with alternative housing and building techniques, commu- 
nal living, and spent several years travelling in a converted 
double-decker bus following the ‘hippie trail’ throughout 
eastern Australia. In Darwin he helped repair some of the 
buildings devastated by Cyclone Tracy. 

He recently returned to Australia after ten years 
living in the United States where he worked in construction 
and business development. After becoming a convert to 
strawbale construction, he now develops many aspects of 
the strawbale ‘movement’, such as writing several ‘how to 
build with strawbale’ booklets and manuals. He is also 
preparing acomputer database, and is establishing a national 
reference library of strawbale-related material. He founded 
‘The Merrigalah Project’, which promotes building with 
strawbale. 


How did you react to the first strawbale 
building you saw? 

The first strawbale house I saw was a model home 
built for a major United States building trade show. I was 
hooked in a moment. As soon as I walked into that house I 
felt plugged in to something quite wonderful. I was thunder- 
struck when I realised how simple, how wonderful this was. 
I was awed by the implications for low-income families, for 
underprivileged people, and for many others. I was so taken 
by the house that I spent several days in numerous presenta- 
tions, workshops, and in deep and earnest conversation with 
the organisers and builders. Even in that highly unlikely 
trade-show setting it struck me in a very emotional way. 
Although I am nearly 58 years old, I felt an almost childlike 
sense of wonder and certainty. 


Where did strawbale building begin? 


Strawbale buildings were first seen in the United 
States 100 years ago. Settlers, looking for land and oppor- 
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tunity, spread west across the continent. In the plains there 
were almost no trees suitable for building, so they began 
building walls with bales of the native Nebraska prairie 
grasses, and covered these walls with mud. Cereal straw 
gradually replaced prairie grasses, while stucco soon re- 
placed the plain mud wall. The oldest known surviving and 
still occupied Nebraska home was built around 1903. 


Do you know of any straw buildings 
in Australia? 


I am told that there was a chicken house built near 
Byron Bay in New South Wales some time ago, and there is 
a garage-cum-studio in Western Australia, but I don’t be- 
lieve there is a strawbale house in Australia. 


How expensive is straw as 
a building material? 


The basic view is that the cost of a house is about 
half materials and half labour. In aself-built strawbale house 
you immediately cut most of the labour costs. Builders can 
then save more by using recycled materials. There is much 
less preparation of materials compared with either mudbrick 
or rammed-earth building. It requires little real building 
expertise, and is ideal for inexperienced owner-builders. A 
strawbale house can usually be built for 40 per cent to 50 per 
cent of the cost of a similar-sized building constructed by 
professionals. 


What about heating and cooling costs? 


Strawbale houses are incredibly economical to 
heat or cool. The 600 mm thick walls have an insulation 
factor four or five times that of fibreglass insulation. Of 
course insulation of the ceiling is essential, but I will not get 
into the argument about insulation materials, except to say 
that loose straw should not be used because of the risk of fire 
and of vermin infestation. It is extraordinary, but even in the 
coldest outside temperatures, the heat produced by a few 
slices of toast or a pot of tea can completely warm the kitchen 
for most of the day. 

An Aladdin lamp will readily heat an entire house 
for the evening. A strawbale house is a super-insulated 
structure. Strawbale homes in the dry, searing heat of the 
south-west of the United States are completely comfortable 
inside. 


What community economic benefits 
do you see? 

Straw is a sustainable, low-cost material, suitable 
for building freeway sound and safety walls, schools, play- 
grounds, community centres, bus shelters, rural and farming 
sheds and animal shelters. It is much cheaper to build these 
from strawbale compared with conventional building mate- 
rials. The effective use of straw allows low-cost homes, 
better uses our resources, and enables better allocation of 
national wealth. 

In just one year in the United States, for example, 
more than two hundred million tons of cereal straw waste 
were produced. To this must be added the cereal straw 
produced in countries like Russia, Argentina, the rice straws 
of Asia and elsewhere. It boggles the mind to think that all 
this is wasted. The worldwide volumes are incomprehensi- 
ble, and the statistics are numbing. Itis estimated that 70 per 
cent of this straw is burned every year because it’s useless. 


Are there specific benefits 
from building with strawbale? 

In just one year, in New South Wales alone, more 
than 600,000 tonnes of rice straw were burnt as waste. In 
burning this straw we not only wasted a natural resource, but 
added more than 30,000 tonnes of carbon dioxide, and of 
course each year Australians cut down more than 1.6 million 
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cubic metres of native forest timber to build homes. That 
straw would have produced wall material for more than 
15,000 homes. In the forty years taken for an Australian 
native forest tree to be replaced, 600,000 houses could be 
built using baled rice straw, and more than 1.2 million tonnes 
of carbon dioxide would not enter the atmosphere. 

It is estimated that the straw produced in Australia, 
if used to provide walls for housing, is enough to eliminate 
the logging of 25 per cent to 30 per cent of the timber of 
native Australian forests. 

David Bainbridge, an American environmentalist, 
has stated that the decomposition of wet rice straw in water- 
saturated fields is a major contributor to methane gas emis- 
sions which enlarge the hole in the ozone layer. And of 
course, the leaking of CFC gases also destroy ozone. 
Strawbale buildings almost eliminate the need for domestic 
air conditioning. Every way you look at this, there are 
benefits. It just doesn’t make sense to continue as we are! 


Can the strawbale walls catch fire? 

Absolutely not. Setting fire to a strawbale wall is about 
as easy as lighting damp telephone books with wet matches: the 
straw is completely encased in 37 mm thick concrete. 


How about allergic reactions to cut grass? 

People who are allergic in this way should use a 
facial dust mask, wear long sleeves and trousers, and of 
course thick work gloves. There is no further allergic 
reaction once the walls are plastered. 


What about creatures in the straw? 

There may be a few mice inside purchased straw, 
but because these creatures consume the air inside the sealed 
concrete wall chamber, their respiration will convert the 
oxygen to carbon dioxide, thus further inhibiting the likeli- 
hood of fire. They will die very quickly and painlessly. 


Are there any problems with fungus? 
Fungus occurs in damp or wet material, and is most 
common in poorly covered farmers’ haystacks (and hay is 
not straw). Using only dry material will avoid growth of 
fungal spores; borax treatment can sometimes inhibit fungus. 


What about side effects from 
farm herbicide residues in the straw? 

We don’t know of any testing, anywhere, of the 
side effects on people living in strawbale houses. Neither I 
nor my associates in the United States have come across any 
accounts of side effects on such people. 
Can you describe any real testing of 
strawbale buildings? 

Four major tests come to mind. Southern Califor- 
nia Edison, one of the largest energy companies in the United 
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States, ran tests on the energy cost savings of a strawbale 
building. It reported that energy cost savings were reduced 
by up to 75 per cent. In Canada, the National Research 
Council, a body similar to the CSIRO here, conducted fire 
tests, and found strawbale buildings performed better than 
conventional building materials. 

Arizona State University conducted detailed tests 
on individual bales. These withstood pressure equivalent to 
astack of 27 Dodge pick-up trucks! Wall sections withstood 
vertical loads of up to 7,200 kg. End loads, designed to test 
the walls’ ability to remain square, remained intact under 
loads of one tonne, and lateral side loads, equivalent to 160 
km/h winds blowing against the wall, were also highly 
successful. 

Finally, the National Research Council of Canada 
undertook fire-safety testing of plastered straw bales, and 
found them to be better than most conventional building 
materials. The mortar-encased bales passed the small fire 
test witha maximum rise of only 43°C over four hours, while 
the plaster surface coating withstood temperatures of 850°C 
for more than two hours before developing a tiny surface 
crack. Each body reported, in highly positive terms, the 
results of their own independent testing programs. Strawbale 
wall construction passed all tests with flying colours. 


What tests have been carried out in 
Australia? 

lam not aware of any. It is very early days, and our 
discussions with the CSIRO suggest that tests may cost 
$60,000. The Merrigalah Project is a non-profit education 
and research charity that proposes to carry out the testing 
program. 

Merrigalah-style building remains unproven in 
Australia, but some councils may give local one-off approv- 
als for sheds or remote shepherds’ huts. On the other hand, 
the post-and-beam method is unlikely to cause planning 
holdups because the strawbale then is nothing more than a 
wall infill or insulation material. 


What response have you had about strawbale? 
Well over half of the requests for information have 


come from 


women. This is 
me similar to the re- 

Queensland made quality axes COD to any 
post office in Australia. For more information 


sponse of women 
Phone 07 5578 2920 or 015 594 207. in America, Rus- 


sia, and many 
other places. 

It does 
not surprise me at 
all to find more 
women than men 
taking such inter- 
est in building 
with straw. 
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AUSAXE 
Queenslander 3.6 kg 


Broade Axe $250.00 ea 
plus postage 
AUSAXE Canadian 
Double Bitted Axe 
polished 1750 gram 
head, 900mm handle 
$160.00 ea plus postage 


Why? 

Strawbale building gives women independence. 
One interesting Common feature Of women’s response is 
how excited they felt as they read about strawbale building. 
They realised that building their own home was no longer a 
remote and expensive dream, | guess they feel empowered 


by realising that they really could build their own low-cost 
homes, calling on a little help from friends. 


How does the construction suit 


inexperienced builders? 

The ‘working-bee’ approach to building a house 
with close friends or family is particularly joyful. It is 
absolutely straightforward, and a group ‘wall-raising’ gives 
the participants a real sense of belonging to the house that is 
built. 


Do you see a day when strawbale 
building will be common? 

Certainly. In the early 1900s in the United States, 
there was a view that strawbale was low-status housing 
material, and so the technique almost became lost. Fortu- 
nately, an American essayist, Roger Welsch, visited a 
strawbale house and wrote about it. This essay eventually 
led to a revival around the world. 

Today, a very real awakening is taking place in 
Australia. Look at the spread of permaculture, the increas- 
ing use of mudbrick and rammed-earth building, solar en- 
ergy, recycling, and many other things. Knowledge belongs 
to us all. Building with strawbale is a great idea. The genie 
is out of the bottle! 


Do you want to know more 
about building with strawbale? 


You can send a large stamped self-addressed envelope 
(with $1 postage) and $12 to defray Leo’s costs. “When 
readers write to us, we hope they will tell us a little about 
their land, budget, building experience if any, and tell us 
what they want to know! “ says Leo. 

“For those wanting detailed information, we 
have produced a profusely illustrated, easy-to-follow, 
step-by-step manual for beginners called Construction 
with Strawbale. This instruction manual looks at the 
design elements, describes the tools required, and sets 
out in a clear sequence just how and where materials are 
used. It should help a beginner to construct a strawbale 
building. The price is $42, which includes handling and 
postage to all States.” 

For further information regarding strawbale 
construction, write to Leo Newport, PO Box 1299, 
Armidale, NSW, 2350; phone:(02) 878 0830; fax:(02) 
888 9708. Use money orders, payable to ‘Leo Newport’. 


UILDING with strawbale is really simple, but it is 

a good idea first to have a professionally prepared 

plan. It is an old adage (but a true one) that we 
should ‘plan the work, then work the plan’! This is particu- 
larly true for those with few building skills. 

The first decision is to decide whether to build 
using a load-bearing frame structure, or whether to use the 
load-bearing strength of the bales themselves as structural 
walls. Astrawbale house can be builteither way. Ina typical 
post-and-beam structure, the straw is merely used as a wall- 
infill. Otherwise the strawbale walls themselves become the 
load-bearing structure — the ‘Merrigalah’ style. 


The choices 


ROOF WEIGHT 
SUPPORTED BY 
WOODEN POST & 


BALES AS 'IN-FILL' SSRA 


STRENGTH OF 
STRAWBALES 


The Merrigalah style (see the diagram) is by far the 
simplest and least expensive, and ideally suits the inexperi- 
enced builder. The post-and-beam method, however, will be 
much easier to shepherd through local councils’ approval 
processes. 

The builder pours a concrete foundation, with 
several small steel loops protruding from the top edges. 
Short lengths of reinforcing bars protrude from the centre of 
the footing. The builder lays a damp course over the footing 


to prevent the ‘wicking’ of ground moisture or rainwater into 
the strawbale walls. 

The weight of the strawbale is not a problem for 
women. Women pair up to move the bales onto the walls like 
‘Lego’ blocks, laying each bale over the connecting rein- 
forcing bar spikes protruding from the footing. Each alter- 
nating row starts with a half bale, and thereafter cach bale is 
laid to provide a running bond as the wall goes up. As each 
new row commences, the builders drive reinforcing bar pins 
through to connect the underlying bale. Each door and 
window frame has a large load-spreading lintel going off 
about 900 mm in each direction, and long dowels driven 
through the frame and lintels secure the lintels to the bales. 


MINIMUM R3.5 INSULATION 
UNDER ROOF IRON 


»,. -WIRE TIES FROM INSIDE MESH 
` TO.OUTSIDE MESH 


LINTEL OVER DOOR 
AND WINDOWS 


`n WALL PLATE 


a 


ANCHORING 
RODS/CABLES 


DOOR - SET . 
TO INSIDE LINE HALF BALES 


DAMP COURSE 


When the walls reach eight bales high, the builders 
fit a wall plate at the top, and secure it by tie-down rods or 
wires to those loops in the footing. Tightening these ties 
stabilises load-bearing walls, levels the top of the wall, and 
in this style of building, secures the roof to the footings. 

Builders cover the bales with wire mesh like chicken 
wire, and lace the layers together with wire through the straw 
wall to the other side. Then they stucco both the inside and 
the outside with concrete render averaging 35 mm thick. 
Then they attach commercially manufactured roof trusses to 
the wall plate, put the roof on, and complete the fittings and 
finishes. It only needs a few days to finish the structure to 
lock up stage. 

It is not necessary to use roof trusses, whether 
commercially manufactured or made on the spot. However 
builders who don’t have much experience find it easier to use 
pre-made trusses, and simply position and fix them. Com- 
mercially manufactured trusses range in price from about 
$110 to $160 each, depending on size and type, a good deal 
more than making them yourself. A less expensive alterna- 
tive is to round up some scrap ‘J’-beams and have a compe- 
tent welder make on-site metal trusses. They are much 
heavier to work with, though. Inexperienced builders who 
make their own trusses on site rarely meet the tightness and 
firm-fitting standards of a good roof. 
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Jillaroo Farm Hints 


Edited by Jill Redwood 


Jillaroo Farm Hints is a regular presentation of bush skills and 
farm tips. All readers are welcome to contribute. If you have 
any hints up your sleeve that you inherited from Granny or 
developed yourself, send them to Jill Redwood, 

RSD Goongerah, Victoria, 3888. 


Baby don’t light my fire 

To avoid a belly full of petrol and a day belching 
fumes, use a soft hose to siphon fuel. Pinch the tube together 
at the top and move your clamped fingers down the hose. If 
it doesn’t have too far to rise, the fuel should follow. 


A bay a day keeps 
weevils at bay 

Weevils in the flour 
are not something thathappened 
only during the depression 
years. One way to keep them 1 
out of your stored dry food is to oh no. - ba heaves 
keep bay leaves inside the con- in the four J ; 
tainers. I’ve been doing this for 
years and itcertainly does the trick. Just recently I tried using 
sassafras leaves (from destroyed rainforest in logging cou- 
pes), and these seem to work too. If you have a large airtight 
container, try closing the lid with a lighted candle inside. It 
will burn until itexhausts the oxygen supply, suffocating any 
would-be weevil colonisers. 


A new start for a tyred life 
To make a moveable and reuseable fence post, sign 

post, clothes-line pole, letterbox stand and so on, fill an old 
car tyre with rocks and cement and set the post in the centre. 
If the post has to withstand a fair bit of strain, use an old 
~ tractor or truck tyre. Local tyre 

dealers should have dozens they’d 
be more than happy to see taken 
away. 


LLAIN 


A 
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No more whoops 

Wooden verandah steps can become very slippery 
when wet. Paint them or their outer edges with a thick coat 
of clear exterior paint, and sprinkle fine sand over it before 
it dries. 


Reviving batteries 

Small A, C and D-cell batteries can be revived for 
a second, short lease of life by exposing them to gentle heat; 
either on the dashboard of a car, in the open oven of the wood 
stove, or out in the sun. Despite what the manufacturers say, 
they can also be recharged using the solar or 240-volt battery 
chargers designed for rechargeable batteries. 


Clearing out files 

When files become clogged with metal filings and 
lose their edge, rub chalk along them and rap them out on a 
wooden block. If this doesn’t work, try the rough method of 
‘etching’ them clean. Lie them in a battery-acid bath 
overnight, and then clean them thoroughly. 
ing facing away from 


\\ 
e 
\ ll 
= 
the prevailing wea- 


ther. They can be moved by one person (depending on the 
size of both person and tank of course) by backing into them 
and lifting them in the centre on your back. Walk to the 
shelter’s new spot. They are handy as a rain shelter but are 
areal oven in summer. Either throw an old tarp over it or find 
another shady place. 


A goat shelter 

Old water 
tanks can make handy 
mobile goat shelters. 
Cut them in half 
lengthways and sit 
them with the open- 


Rope ladders 
ope la sare very si o make using a basic 
Rope ladders are very simple to make using a b 
knot as shown at right. The rungs can be as narrow or as wide 


Painting the perches can also help against mites the chooks 
pick up during the day and take to bed with them. Mites love 
to hide in the cracks of wood. — Jill. 


D Chickens in the drink 

It is often a problem to prevent young chickens 
drowning in their drinking water. Providing enough water 
to last them a few days is even more of a problem. Shallow 
dishes with a climbing stone in it against the edge is one 
solution, but they can dry up quickly in hot weather and need 
refilling daily. If the chickens and mother need to be left for 
a few days, fill a paint tray and sink itslightly into the ground. 

They can fall into the deep end but still safely climb out. 
Cathy Pendergast, Johnsonville, Victoria. 


as you need them. Use pieces of small branch about one- 
and-a-half or two inches (four or five centimetres) for the PAN 
rungs. If you use nylon rope, first rough the shine off it with nent, 4892 
sandpaper so the knots will hold. ; 


SPAL 


E ZN = 
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And now from our readers... 


Keeping mites from chooks Pcl 
Many poultry mites come from the soil and infest Sts Se 
the chooks via their perches. If perches can be suspended Clothes for painting 


from the chookhouse roof it can help deter them. Timber Before a paint job, turn your clothes inside out, no 
joins can be regularly painted with sump oil, turps or kero to matter how old they are. Paint that drips on you is then of 
kill the mites. little concern. 

Ken Connell, Gosford, New South Wales. Roma Roe, Townsville, Queensland. 


LOOK. No poles 
or wires for 
m i i es 3 but a ! | th e ape ses dolce E bees fully automatic power station can be 


operational, providing the quietest most reliable 240v power supply. 


2 40 lt 4 IT’S SUN-RUN, WITH DIESEL BACKUP. 
vo m a l n S Thanks to a microprocessor-controlled, bi-directional inverter your compact ‘power plant’ 
knows when and where to source its own energy requirements (so the super-quiet backup 


powe i yo u n e ed diesel generator automatically ‘kicks in’ when batteries need recharging or demand is high, 
b whether you're at home or miles away). 

MAINS QUALITY. MAINS QUIET. 
This all-Australian ‘set and forget’, user (and environment) friendly, clean compact solar 
power station can be supplied, delivered, installed and serviced by NorthPower, to provide 
you with a cost effective, reliable, 24 hour electricity supply... wherever! 
OPTIONS TO SUIT... 
There are four standard Greenpac™ models available, priced from approximately $28,000. 
Custom designs to your specifications can also be supplied. When it comes to alternative 
energy NorthPower has it covered, with Solarex solar panels, Siemens/Butler inverter 
systems, Suntron sun pumps and B&W solar pumps, too. 
... AND WHAT TO DO NEXT: 
Call NorthPower for any further information you may require. We'll be delighted to assist in 
any way we can. 


VON Phone 13 20 66- 


Another Green 
Initiative from fiorthPower Or Freecall 1800 061 118 
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Tales of an Alpine childhood 


by Karin Mitchell 


Castlemaine, Victoria. 


HEN I listened to the radio the other day to a 

discussion about crime among children in 

American schools, I couldn’t but think of how 
easy and simple it was in my days. My school days were only 
30 years ago, and how fast have our so-called living stand- 
ards gone out of control! 

I grew up in a small town in the south of Germany. 
Because my mother was widowed and poor, my wealthy 
uncle (my father’s brother) made us live in his house. I want 
to tell of some of the habits of a very prosperous household. 
To many people nowadays it will sound very stingy! 

Every time an apple strudel was made, the peelings 
were kept to be dried and put into a ‘fruit tea’ mix. Potatoes 
were always boiled in their skins, not only for greater 
nutritional value, but because it meant less waste. 

When my uncle worked in his office, he wore 
elbow protectors to prevent his good shirt from getting worn 
out too soon. This was like a sausage of fabric with elastic 
at each end. He quickly pulled it off when a client came to 
visit. Also in my uncle’s office, when a pencil had worn 
down to a stump, there was a special extender to make it 
more comfortable to use until its very end. Every paper clip, 
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Karin Mitchell tells of her 
childhood in southern Germany in 
the 60s in which recycling was a 
normal part of life. 


every elastic band, every bit of string, every scrap of paper, 
was carefully collected. 

German bread is delicious. We were never allowed 
to eat it fresh — it would go further when it was a day old. 
It was always cut thickly so it made you full sooner and saved 
on expensive toppings. This sounds terribly stingy, but was 
part of an everyday economy which I never questioned. 
When however humble a visitor came, the hospitality was 
nearly overwhelming. This contrast was magic and put 
everybody in very high spirits. 

To buy milk we used a small replica milk can, like 
a billy with a lid and handle, from a ‘creamery’. We could 
ask for a fill-up of as little or as much as we wanted. It was 
draughted like beer from a big tank under the counter. No 
bottle-versus-carton discussion was necessary. If your con- 
tainer wasn’t hygienic, it was your problem. And who 
would go to buy the milk every day? The children, of course. 

My uncle’s house stood in a prominent position 
right in the centre of town. It did not have a garden. There 
were two shops on the ground floor, and below the shops 
were the cellars. There was no refrigerator. Every time we 
needed butter, eggs, cheese, or whatever, I had to run down 
from the first or second floor to fetch things from the 
coolness of the cellar, and later, after the meal, return them 
down the steep stairs again. My legwork was the ‘energy 


“Children had no time to get bored... ” 


bill’ for refrigeration. We bought potatoes seasonally by the 
hundredweight from a local farmer, and kept them in a 
special timber box. The cellar was a spooky place with 
ancient black beams and huge barrels of cider. There was a 
tantalising array of bottles in all shapes and sizes: homemade 
plum schnapps (a kind of brandy), cherry schnapps, rasp- 
berry schnapps, and herbal schnapps. The narrow window 
with grilles high up on the wall showed just the legs of 
pedestrians passing by, and you could look up ladies’ skirts. 
Life was never boring. 


Firewood 

Wash day was once a week. Drying was done in the 
attic, where the windows at bodth gables were open to let a 
breeze through. Also in the attic were rows of neatly stacked 
firewood. Baskets of timber were filled down in the street, 
and heaved up by a rope on a wheel which was fixed above 
the attic window. Guess who was sent up to the attic all the 
time? It was spooky there, too, with the creaking timbers and 
the occasional mouse or bat, and even the odd bird. Children 
had no time to get bored, they were always made to feel they 
were useful. 

The firewood was an annual event. There was a 
man in town who came from house to house pushing his 
woodchopper on wheels. A motor-driven blade came down 
rhythmically, and all he had to do was to hold the log 
underneath to have it split, and if it was a very big one, turn 
it round 90° to have it split crosswise. 

Most people had a small allotment for growing fruit 
and vegetables on the edge of town. Even my uncle’s 
secretary was roped in to help with the pear and apple 
harvest. Again, another man came from house to house with 
an apple crusher on wheels. A pipe was pushed down 


Rare in Australia but common in Germany — Karin 
skis to school. 


through the cellar grille and led the juice straight into the 
barrels below. Every neighbour and his dog just ‘happened’ 
to be coming past, and was inevitably invited to have a glass 
or two. 


Eggs came fresh. A woman kept free-range hens 
just outside town. All she owned apart from her small scrap 
of land was a sort of deluxe wheelbarrow. She loaded this 
with her eggs and went from house to house. She was said 
to be quite wealthy with all her cash from her business. She 
was also very useful as a bush telegraph. 

The radio discussion about America considered if 
it would be wise to do away with lockers at schools, so that 
students couldn’t hide their guns. We didn’t need lockers. 
Our coats hung outside the classroom for all to see or touch. 
There was nothing in them to steal. Since there was no food 
or drink for sale at school, there was no need to carry any 
money. We all brought our sandwiches and an apple to 
school. We had a fountain in the school yard with drinking 
water. There was no Coca Cola, no noisy and polluting 
transport, no sickly sweet tooth-rotting drinks, and no throwa- 
way styrofoam cups. People could afford to earn less, 
because there was less opportunity to fritter away your 
pennies, and there was so much less waste. 


BACK TO BASICSe 


ENERGY AGRICULTURE SELF-SUFFICIENCY 
320 Victoria Street, North Melbourne, 3051 


(03) 9328 4123 
ESTABLISHED IN 1978 
bio non toxic paint/glue 
beekeeping / worm farms 
seeds 
solar hot water 
books & mags 
lights / inverters / chargers 
fridgemate & gas fridges 
mudbrick books, frames, presses 
nectre wood stoves 
water purifiers 
AND MENTION EARTH GARDEN 


NECTRE WOOD STOVES*SOLAR HOT WATER*WATER PURIFIERS® 
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Fluffy friends for your garden 


It can be part of the rural dream to have a few fluffy white clouds wandering around 
your place. In medieval times sheep were very useful animals. They still are; ANN 
CLIFF tells of the benefits of having a few sheep around the place. 


by Ann Cliff 
Hill End, Victoria. 


S EARTH Gardeners we can look forward, leading 

the way out of the twentieth century to a Greener 

and more peaceful future. But we have a long 
tradition of peasant farming behind us. We can look back to 
see how people did things in simpler times. 

Take sheep for instance. Medieval people were 
close to their animals. Geoffrey Chaucer, writing the Can- 
terbury Tales at the end of the 14th century, told of a poor 
widow witha sheep named Mally. Sheep were popular with 
smallholders and country people, but not for lamb chops. 
Chaucer described the widow in detail, down to her sooty 
cottage (there was no 
proper chimney), 
and the chooks roost- 
ing in the house at 
night. The widow 
didn’t eat lamb 
chops, she lived on 
sheeps’ milk and 
eggs, with a few pot 
herbs. Sheep in me- 
dieval England were 
often too useful to 
eat. Perhaps at har- 
vest, the lord of the 
manor would put on 
a spit roast and then 
the villagers would 
enjoy mutton, but not 
very often. 

Sheep fit- 
ted into the ecosys- 
tem in several ways. 
First of all, the ma- 
nure was excellent. 
By day the sheep roamed on the ‘waste’, the common land 
between villages, and by night they were rounded up and 
confined behind hurdles (woven screens made from pliable 
branches such as willow) on a small piece of ground. The 
next night they went on toa fresh piece of ground, which was 
good for them and good for the land. Then of course the wool 
was an annual harvest in late Spring. Small medieval sheep 
gave about two or three kilograms of wool. Wool was spun 
and woven at home and used to clothe the family. Milk was 
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In her long life, Mary had several lambs. Here she is in a satisfied old age. 


a Summer harvest from the ewes, once they had lambed. 
Enough was left to give the lamb a feed, the rest made pale 
white cheese and butter. 

Old world cheeses like Roquefort or Wensleydale 
were made from sheeps’ milk, the same as many Greek 
cheeses. Sheep are now milked commercially in Victoria. 
The cheese is rich, because there’s more fat than cows’ milk. 

Sheep have often been used to control grass and 
weeds. They were let into the fallow fields to eat off the 
weeds before the corn was sown, and they grazed under 
orchard trees. They can do so still. Another use for sheep 
was barter, for other goods that the household needed and the 
annual crop of lambs might have been used for this, once 
they were old enough to be weaned. It was arich household 
that could afford to 
killasheep for meat, 
but when the sheep 
was killed, every- 
thing was used. The 
skin was tanned to 
make a rug or bed 
covering, and the 
horns were made 
into drinking vessels 
and kitchen utensils 
such as spoons. 

Sheep can be 
very tame and doc- 
ile. Those who like 
Robert Burns may 
remember that he 
wrote alament when 
his pet sheep died. 


Planning 
With good 
planning, Earth Gar- 
deners can integrate 
sheep into their own systems. Forget the wide-ranging 
Merino! Our Australian sheep are not really the best for the 
backyard; they produce fine wool that is hard to spin. And 
they hate rain, which is why they never succeeded in Eng- 
land. My perfect backyard sheep is a British or perhaps a 
European breed, a hardy forager and pleasant companion. 
My case study for starting a small flock comes from the north 
of England, but the same thing can happen here. 
My sister-in-law, Irene, was quite young, living on 


a small farm when one day her father brought home a couple 
of orphan lambs. He’d been given the lambs because their 
owner was too busy to feed them ona bottle four or five times 
a day. Irene did this with great pleasure. She found a ewe 
milk substitute that came in a powder. The lambs were soon 
following Irene about and the problem was to get away from 
them. They grew and grew. 

“We’ll put them in the freezer,” her father said, but 
Irene knew better. They were females, and so they were kept 
on. Eventually they went to stay at a neighbouring farm and 
meet the ram. In the Spring of the second year, the bigger 
ewe had a little lamb, so she was named Mary and the other 
became Lavinia, but soon became known as Mary’s friend. 
In the years that followed other lambs were reared and joined 
the flock. When you went outside, they all came to meet you. 
It was embarrassing when visitors didn’t like animals. That 
was well over twenty years ago, and Mary died only re- 
cently. She was a part of Irene’s family. In old age she was 
more like a tatty dowager than a sheep, but even then she kept 
her dignity. The flock was kept at Irene’s old home, but 
Mary and friend came to live at our farm when Irene married 
my brother. After she got mastitis and her udder was no 
longer functional, they thought it better not to breed from her 
again. But Mary went off one Autumn day, met a ram and 
produced a lamb in Spring, which she mothered and happily 
left to Irene for bottle feeding. I used to write stories of her 
exploits for the local paper. 

Mary was a Suffolk, a breed kept for meat and 
wool. Suffolk are quite common in Australia; look for a 
black face, four black feet, and around, compact body. Have 
a look at what sheep are in your area and see whether any of 
the British breeds could be suitable. The Texel is now 
available here, but is a recent import and expensive. How- 
ever, it could be a cash enterprise because Texels are in 
demand and you could sell lambs for breeding. Texels are 
popular with the meat industry because they produce lots of 
lean meat, but they are mainly being used to crossbreed with 
other breeds at the moment. The breed originated on the 
island of Texel off the coast of Holland. The animals are big 
and need a lot of food, but they will produce plenty of milk, 
so they will be ideal for a small enterprise. 


AUSTRALIAN FIRST 


OPEN 7 DAYS 
10AM - 5PM 


Ceres Environmental Park 


(03) 9387 4403 
8, Lee St, East Brunswick, 
Vic ~~ 3057. 


Requirements 

What will sheep need, apart from company? (Keep 
at least two.) Sheep need the following. 
e Continuous access to ‘long fodder’ (grass, hay or green 
branches) and water. Extra grain feed may be needed when 
a ewe is heavy in lamb, or giving a lot of milk. 
e Good fencing! Sheep netting can be moved, so you can 
fence one paddock at a time. Sheep are escapologists. 


e Shelter from extremes of weather. This is most important, 
especially after shearing and at lambing. The wind chill 
factor when it is both wet and windy means death for 
exposed sheep, even at temperatures of 12° to 16°C. If you 
have no natural bush or tree shelter, they will need a shed. 
e Attention: Check fat cover under the wool with your hands 
to make sure they have enough to eat. Check feet, look at 
general health frequently, and get professional advice. 

e Security from fear, or from attack by predators, dogs or 
people. Traffic might scare them if they’re not used to it. 
¢ Shearing once a year. 

¢ Fresh ground frequently. 


Some ideas 

Sheep could graze around fruit or nut trees that 
have tree protection, or after trees have grown. Cover a 
windbreak hedge of palatable shrubs with netting, so the 
sheep can nibble the tips through the netting but not destroy 
the plant. Some natives are suitable, as are willow or 
tagasaste. This is particularly useful in dry areas with little 
summer grass, and can form a substantial part of the ration. 

Sheep could be confined to an area of the garden for 
short periods to eat weeds and leave manure. They could 
process garden waste or household scraps such as bread or 
cereals. Remember they are vegetarians. They mix well 
with cattle or horses, and mixed grazing is good for the stock 
and the grass. 

Ewes could be sent to a sheep farm for mating. This 
would be easier than maintaining a ram for a small flock. 
However sheep could be kept without breeding — for their 
wool, manure and their ability to control weeds. When wool 
prices were high, some farmers kept Merino wethers (cas- 
trated males) for shearing. 
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It’s a permaculture garden. 
But is it beautiful? 


Have permaculture purists gone too far? Are traditional permaculture designs ‘all 
function’ and ‘no attraction’? Do women permaculture designers like well-respected 
author, Rosemary Morrow, have a greater sense of aesthetics in their designs than 
the men? SALLY PRICE puts the case for combining permaculture ideals with 
common-sense gardening to produce a permaculture garden that is aesthetic as well 
as edible. What do you think? 


by Sally Price 


Eumundi, Queensland. 


6 6 O, I don’t want to have a permaculture gar- 
den because they’re just too messy.” As a 
permaculture consultant and keen gardener, 

I have heard this lament many times. I agree that in most 

cases it’s true. Most permaculture gardens I have seen are 

anything but attractive. They have masses of sweet potato 
almost smothering everything, and they have ugly, rangy 
wattles and pigeon peas leaning over the fruit trees, most of 
which look like they could do with some breathing space. 
There’s vyl little food Siras by gardens like this, unless 


a eanan 


A sinahaped HEEE garden before planting. On a small area, this garden has been 
well-designed for the south-facing aspect, but with aesthetics firmly in mind. 
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you eat mostly sweet potato, and there is no pleasure from 
looking at a messy jungle of green. 

This is a shame, given that permaculture, as it began 
in the 70s as the brainchild of Bill Mollison and David 
Holmgren, is full of wonderful ideas for producing food at 
home. Two decades later, permaculture has expanded its 
influence into all areas of our life — architecture, commu- 
nity organisation, financial systems, town and city planning, 
in fact anything that will help our existence become more 
sustainable. 

The food-growing side of permaculture draws on 
many traditional farming and gardening techniques. In the 
West, miany of these techniques have been swallowed by 
modern agricultural 
methods and the sub- 
urban dream, and 
most of the traditions 
of the Third World are 
disappearing or being 
threatened in the same 
way. Permaculture 
draws together a vast 
array of these planet- 
friendly ways of liv- 
ing under one um- 
brella. It provides a 
frame of reference for 
change that could be 
applied to everyone, 
from the unit dweller 
in a modern city to 
the subsistence 
farmer in the jungle. 

We do not 
want to jeopardise the 
relevance of perma- 
culture as a collection 
of extremely good 
ideas, but we still need 


The same garden nine months later. 


to deal with its messiness. I think it has arisen for many 
reasons, but mostly because permaculturists have practised 
in isolation from traditional gardening. They have used only 
the plants mentioned in the permaculture texts, and purists 
have insisted every plant must be functional — it should be 
edible, leguminous, or produce good mulch, and preferably 
all three. They have slavishly followed elements of design 
described in textbooks such as herb spirals, tyre ponds, 
sheet-mulching techniques, and keyhole and mandala gar- 
dens. There is nothing wrong with a tyre pond, but you may 
prefer amore permanent, larger pond made from concrete or 
arubber liner. Hay is an ideal soil conditioner and mulch, but 
if you don’t like the look of it, why not cover it with a thin 
layer of leaves or pruning chips? 

I believe we need to reclaim our common-sense 
traditions of gardening, and combine them with permaculture 
to produce a permaculture garden which is both productive 
and beautiful. It can be done and it’s very easy. The English 
had the right idea with their cottage or kitchen garden in 
which vegetables, flowers and herbs of all kinds mingled to 
produce all that was needed to satisfy the senses as well as 
the palate. In recent years cottage gardening has revived as 
we return to the nostalgia of the past. 

However, it’s not just cottage-style gardening which 
can be married to permaculture ideas. Any style can be made 
more productive by incorporating things like edible plants, 
good mulching and a sensible design using ponds, trellises 
or alternatives to lawn. A rainforest- or tropical-style garden 
can be filled with tropical and bush-food trees, and a formal 
garden could feature hedges of lillypilly with edible berries 
anda pond full of water chestnuts. A traditional garden, with 
areas of lawn, shade trees and ornamental shrubs, could still 
include a vegetable garden, fruit trees and edible flowers. 
There is absolutely no need to jettison everything we know 
and love about ornamental gardens for the sake of 
permaculture. 

Many gardeners have discovered that supplying a 
family with vegetables requires a very small-area. There will 


be a limit to the number of varieties of fruit trees 
which will grow well in your climate, and if you 
then eliminate the ones you don’t like to eat and 
plant some dwarf varieties, you still should have 
plenty of room for your favourite ornamentals on 
the average suburban block. 


Support species 

Permaculture designers often emphasise 
‘support species’. These are plants which may not 
produce food for humans, but they accomplish 
other tasks — they fix nitrogen in the soil, and are 
anatural fertiliser or mulcher. Groundcovers and 
shrubs of the pea family are favourites, as are 
plants such as arrowroot and acacias. In my 
experience, you don’t have to grow these support 
species unless you want them. The shrubs grow 
fast, and unless pruned regularly can look very untidy. They 
also don’t blend well with styles of ornamental gardening. 
Mixed prunings, weeding and fallen leaves can provide most 
of the mulch needed for a suburban garden. Non-invasive 
groundcovers are also self-mulching. 

For suburban gardeners, here are a few guidelines for 
making your garden more productive and permacultural. 

e Find areas that are not being used well at the 
moment, like 


lawns, or trees : 
I want to invest 


and shrubs that l : 
you don’t like, with confidence in 
and prune back over 70 different 


or remove 
them. Youcan 
begin to plant 
herbs, vegeta- 
bles and fruit 
trees there. 

e Write a list of 
the fruit, veg- 
etables and 
herbs that you 
buy fre- 
quently, and 
grow as many 
of these as you 
can. Never 
grow anything 
that you don’t 
like to eat. 
There is no 
point in nurs- 
ing some ob- 
scure tropical 
fruit tree for 
eight years un- 
til it bears fruit, 


investments! 


You can invest your savings and superannuation in: 
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and earn a competitive financial return from 
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The Australian Ethical Trusts are managed by Australian Ethical 
Investment Ltd, ACN 003 188 930, which was established in 
1986 to pool investor savings to create a more fair and sustainable 
society. Investment can only be made on the application form 
bound into the lodged and registered prospectus dated 24th 
October, 1995, available from: 

Australian Ethical Investment Ltd 

Suite 66, Canberra Business Centre 

Bradfield Street, Downer ACT 2602 


for investors, society 
and the environment 
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only to discover that the stuff tastes awful. 

e Avoid groundcovers that can be- 
come invasive, or plant them in pots or 
garden beds that are isolated. This includes 
things like sweet potato, many of the mints 
and some herbs, depending on your climate 
(for example; horseradish, tansy and 
makunowana). 

e Always mulch garden beds thor- 
oughly with whatever you like — just make 
sure they’re mulched. Hay is ideal, but 
cover it with something else if you don’t like 
the look of it. Mulch-grade lucerne hay is 
the best mulch I have come across. Plants 
almost leap into action as soon as it’s laid 
down. 

e Include your favourite ornamental 
plants in your garden design, whether roses, 
camellias or azaleas, perennial or annual 
flowers, shrubs, palms and shade trees. Ifall 
they provide is beauty, they have more than 
earned their worth. 

e You’ve heard it before, but mini- 
mise your lawns. They need a lot of main- 
tenance and the grass is forever running into 
your garden beds. Consider planting an 
alternative lawn like pennyroyal, mint, 
chamomile or native violets, or make your 
lawn into the vegetable garden or orchard by 
covering with newspapers and hay. 

For acreage holders, there are end- 
less alternatives for permaculture. Consider 


“I believe we need to reclaim 
our common-sense traditions 
of gardening, and combine 
them with permaculture to 
produce a permaculture 
garden which is both 
productive and beautiful.” 


income-producing crops, timber or livestock; 
and the benefits of water use such as dams, 
swales and gravity irrigation are well-docu- 
mented in permaculture texts. Permaculture 
design emphasises locating high-use areas 
like vegetable gardens and some fruit trees 
close to the house; this makes good sense. 
But every block of land is different, and it 
may make more sense to plant an orchard 
down the far corner of your land if the aspect 
or soil is better there than next to the house. 
Don’t feel you have to ‘go by the book’ in 
everything, and don’t forget the flowers. 
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A small suburban permaculture garden which combines ideas from a 
number of garden styles and includes ornamental as well as edible 
plants. This garden could easily become a mess if invasive 
groundcovers such as sweet potato and mints were planted. 


Training in permaculture around the country is mostly in the form of 
the permaculture designer’s certificate (PDC) course. This gives a good 
grounding in the principles of permaculture, and usually provides enough 
information and encouragement to practise permaculture at home. It also 
qualifies the graduate to practise as a consultant or to teach permaculture. 

I am still to be convinced that a PDC is sufficient to qualify someone 
to earn their living from permaculture. Perhaps there needs to be practical 
work experience as well, and some healthy cross-pollination with other 
horticultural disciplines. 

For beginners in permaculture, an excellent text is Rosemary Mor- 
row’s Earth User’s Guide to Permaculture. Itis available from Earth Garden 
(see order form on page 88). Rosemary’s own garden is one example of a 
beautiful permaculture garden, proving that edible can be aesthetic. 
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AN EARTH GARDEN MAGAZINE PUBLICATION $9.95 


EARTH BUILDER’ 
Aaudbook 


"The conversational style of The Earth Builder's Handbook has 
many advantages over a straight instructional manual. One is that 
the information is more believable, because it is coming straight 
from people who have built their own earth homes. Another is 
that it is more inspiring, because it starts to become clear that 

building with earth is accessible to anyone." 
—'Soft Technology’ magazine, July 1996 


"This book really is excellent value, especially considering 
the range of subjects it covers." 
—Jon Faine, ABC Radio 3LO 
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Earth Garden's owner builders describe 
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Our seeds 


in Havana 


Ten years ago, Michel and Jude Fanton started the Seed Savers’ Network as a way of 
preserving the genetic basis of fruit, vegetables and herbs. 
They wrote a letter to tell of their trips to Cuba and the Solomon Islands 
where they helped establish seed banks. 


by Michel and Jude Fanton 
Byron Bay, New South Wales. 


Dear Earth Gardeners, 


HE tenth anniversary of Seed Savers is an occasion 

Í to tell you about how an Earth Garden-inspired 

organisation, with little means, has become a work- 

ing model for overseas development. Early this year the 

Seed Savers’ Network was invited to establish decentralised 

seed-production units through community seed bank train- 

ing programs in the Solomon Islands and Cuba. Soon there 
will be South East Asian national seed networks too. 

One good thing leads to another. Seed Savers has 
also been invited to speak with many international humani- 
tarian organisations to show how these training programs 
can help development projects deal with household food 
security and rural community development. As directors of 
Seed Savers we will have up to three meetings a day in New 
York, Washington, Paris, Geneva, London, Rome and Brus- 
sels. The Seed Savers’ Handbook that is for sale in EG has 
been adapted and published in Britain. We will be launching 
it while we are away. 


Training in the Solomon Islands 

The Appropriate Technology for Community and 
Environment (APACE), a development agency based in 
Sydney, do great work in the South Pacific and Indonesia. 
The manager of its Kastom Garden project, Tony Jansen, 
invited us to find a holistic solution to a lack of good seeds 
in the APACE Solomon Islands organic farming project. 
We taught courses on how to set up community seed banks 
for Department of Agriculture advisers, the women’s agri- 
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cultural extension services, women’s gardening groups, 
various non-government organisations, and for teachers and 
farmers at the National College of Agriculture. We travelled 
by very flimsy river boats to distant islands, by light aircraft 
over mountains, and by trucks and buses in the islands of 
Guadalcanal, Malaita and Santa Isabel to visit remote com- 
munities. 


In Cuba — the Fantons with UNESCO staff. 


In Melanesian custom it is the women and the 
children who grow and bring home the food. The men slash 
and burn, go fishing, cut timber and build houses. 

It was great to visit the people to whom we had been 
sending seeds for many years. Instead of sending seeds as 
we used to do, we are now teaching them how to do it, very 
often just validating local knowledge. We found lots of 
locally adapted crops and rediscovered seed practices. 

We found the people of the Solomons are very 
sweet, unselfish, beautiful, happy, and very much in touch 
with their natural environment. They understand biodiversity 
ata deep level as they depend on it for many of their physical 
and spiritual needs. Almost everything used in villages 
comes from the forest. When the forests disappear a big part 
of their lifestyle also disappears. Solomon Islanders are only 
too aware of this. 


A network in Havana 

Early this year another group invited us to establish 
a seed savers’ network, or Red de Semillas, within the urban 
branch of the Department of Agriculture in Cuba. The 
Permaculture Green Team and the Permaculture Global 
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Assistance Network (PGAN) in Melbourne helped establish 
the Food Gardener Education Project in Havana. 

The abrupt end of Cuba’s relationship with the 
Soviet Union and the Eastern Europe bloc in 1989 deprived 
it of most of its fuel and food imports. Food shortages 
followed and the response of Castro’s government to this 
problem may turn out to be even more revolutionary than the 
political revolution of 1958. Cuba is undergoing a large 
conversion from conventional agriculture to low-input sus- 
tainable agriculture. It is something with which Earth 
Gardeners would identify. 

The whole country has had to grow food with 
hardly any chemicals. Since 1992 it has been government 
policy to ban pesticides, fungicides and synthetic fertilisers 
in urban zones. Cuba makes bio-fertilisers of micro-organ- 
isms like azobacters that produce nitrogen and bacillus that 
solubilises phosphorous. Cuba uses integrated pest manage- 
ment instead of insecticides, produces humus with lots of 
earthworm farms, recycles waste, and uses agricultural 
techniques such as intercropping, reduced tillage and so on. 

Cuba uses three ways to increase its self-reliance to 
feed the cities: institutional gardens, community gardens 
and home gardens. We worked closely with the Ministry of 
Agriculture advisers on the best ways of finding local 
varieties of vegetables and fruits, and how to select, multiply 
and store these seeds. We also considered how best to get 
these seeds to gardeners and farmers, and how to teach them 
to produce their own. 

Cubans are fun even in the middle of adrama. The 
petrol crisis meant that transport is unreliable. At times we 
rode our Chinese ‘flying pigeon’ bikes to meet officials, and 
sometimes, like most Cubans, we had to hitchhike. We had 
to be flexible to decentralise vegetable seed production for 
La Havana, instead of relying solely on State seed-farm 
supplies and hybrid imports. 


While working in the Solomon Islands Jude and Michel met the 
paramount chief (centre) of the island of Malaita, who is strongly 
opposed to selling island rainforest for logging. 


Cuban gardens 

Cuban gardens are unique. There are 
tyre gardens five stories up on roofs, raised bed 
organoponicos that are set up near apartment 
blocks and which produce salads and vegetables 
for the inhabitants; there are special areas of land 
near schools, hospitals, daycare centres, old folks’ 
homes and so on; they all will produce seeds. 

The 27-year United States blockade has 
meant people have to support each other to sur- 
vive, and they have to be inventive. Very little 
development has happened for years, and gov- 
ernment shops are mostly deserted. The official 
rations for Cubans are rather small — one cup of 
oil a month, three kilograms of rice a month, ten 
Havana cigars, and so on. More. people are 
allowed to trade with tourists in hard currency, 
and the government has just announced a new 
business policy — a sweeping liberalisation. 
Brand new produce markets for primary produc- 
ers are springing up in many suburbs. 

Living in the peso economy is cheap by our stand- 
ards. Michel had a super hair cut for one peso, or six cents, 
we bought kola, basil, lemon grass, valerian, orange, or 
passion flower tincture for 50 cents a bottle, a mammey 
sapote (Mammea americana, a large fruit with a rich orange 
flesh) smoothie for nine cents, entrance to top-class classical 
ballet was 60 cents, a local telephone call for a third of a cent 
(but $10 a minute to Australia), and a bottle of rum costs the 
same as astubbie of beer in Australia. Despite hardships like 
water restricted to two hours a day and no soap for six months 
in 1992, Cubans dress impeccably in great style. They have 
remained very optimistic. 


“Cuba is undergoing a large conversion from 
conventional agriculture to low-input sustainable agriculture.” 


Meanwhile back home, we have more to do than 
ever at the office, and we need support to update our 
database. It is a bit like the Greek goddess Psyche who had 
the task of sorting out a mammoth pile of seeds before 
nightfall. We have the Foster-a- Vegie scheme in which you 
pay $3 for each of as many vegies as you would like to foster, 
for entering our database. This will ensure that historical and 
usage information will accompany future plantings of Seed 
Savers seeds. 


Joining Seed Savers 

By joining Seed Savers you will help to establish 
more seed banks in places where they are needed. You will 
hear news about those projects and you will also have access 
to a wide range of home-saved seeds through the newsletter, 
Subscriptions are $25 a year or $45 for two years. The Seed 
Savers Handbook is available direct from Earth Garden, see 
page 88 to order. Keep on saving those seeds! 
Best wishes, Michel and Jude Fanton. 
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Spring-flowering bulbs 
In the third part of his series on bulbs, Col Drewitt discusses the preparation of beds 

and plots for some of the more popular Spring-flowering bulbs. 


by Col Drewitt 


Woori Yallock, Victoria. 


PRING is a good time to visit some of the mail-order 

nurseries that specialise in the propagation and sale 

of bulbs. You can see what is available, how and 
where the bulbs grow, and note the plants used as bulb 
companions. You can also order bulbs of your choice, which 
can be mailed to you when they become available in the 
Summer. 

Beds and plots should be prepared as early as 
November in readiness for Autumn planting in March. 
Many people do not realise that late Spring and early 
Summer is the time to prepare for the planting of Spring- and 
Autumn-flowering bulbs. 

When choosing bulbs we need to consider their 
origin, that is, where they are found in the wild. For best 
results we need to try to duplicate their native require- 
ments in our garden. The following are some 
general rules. 

e Most Spring-flowering bulbs prefer an open 
sunny position, although some dappled shade is 
acceptable. 

* The bed should always be well-drained and must 
never become waterlogged. If necessary, raise the 
height above the rest of the surrounding area. 

e Cultivate the bed to spade depth. 

e Most bulbs prefer a neutral pH, so adding ground 
limestone will help achieve this in acid soils. Dig- 
ging peat into alkaline soil will reduce the alkalinity. 
This needs to be done in late Spring to allow time for 
the limestone and peat to work. The major benefit from 


from the soil that may otherwise be locked in by the acid. 
Lime is detrimental to rhododendrons and azaleas. If you 
have these growing nearby, no great harm will be done to the 
bulbs if you do not wish to use the lime. 

e Humus in the form of well-rotted leaves is quite beneficial, 
but never plant bulbs into soil or mix which has animal 
manure added. This is a recipe for disaster, because animal 
manures often contain fungi and fusarium spores that will rot 
your bulbs. 

¢ As a general rule-of-thumb, plant most bulbs to twice their 
depth. In heavy soils this may be less, and in sandy it could 
be a little more (see the chart opposite). 

¢ During Summer, when bulbs are dormant, over-plant your 
bulbs with dwarf marigolds. These deter nematodes, 
fusariums and a variety of other pests that can attack your 
bulbs. 


Daffodils, rockery daffodils, 
jonquils and snowflakes 
The daffodil is a cold-climate bulb, and 
will not do well in warm climates such as 
Sydney. Most of the jonquils and snowflakes 
however will grow in warm areas and perform 
quite well year after year. The snowflake may 
be left almost indefinitely in areas that suit their 
liking. Don’t confuse snowflakes with snowdrops 
which require a cool climate. 
* Bulbs should be planted as the ground begins to cool 
in the Autumn. Plant at a depth of five cm and about 
eight to tencm apart. For best effect plant between three 
to 25 bulbs in a clump, and don’t mix up the varieties. 
Mass planting of bulbs of the one colour are far more 


the limestone enables the bulbs to remove nutrition Snowflakes striking and effective. 
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Planting depths for different bulbs. 1: daffodils. 2: 
hyacinths. 3: tulips. 4: anemones and ranunculi. 5: 
dwarf bulbs of southern Africa. 5: dwarf bulbs of 
Europe and Asia Minor. 

* Keep the bed free from weeds, and kill any snails to prevent 

flower and foliage damage. 
e Give them a feed of a complete fertiliser that is high in 
potash and low in nitrogen. Too much nitrogen causes the 
bulb to manufacture foliage at the expense of flowers. The 
fertilising is best done when they emerge in Winter and again 
when they have flowered in the Spring. 
¢ When they have finished flowering do not remove the 
foliage while it is still green. This is when the bulb is 
manufacturing the flower bud for the following sea- 
son. 
¢ If you decide to lift your bulbs, do so when the 
foliage has turned yellow towards the end of De- 
cember. Dig them with a garden fork, taking care 
not to damage them. Place them inacool dry spot 
in an airy garden shed or garage. Allow them to 
dry outcompletely. (This will take several weeks.) 
Remove the loose skins and roots, and divide the 
loose bulbs (called ‘offsets’) from the parent bulbs. 
Replant in March, preferably into new ground for 
best results. 
Anemones, ranunculus, hyacinths 
and tulips 
I have included these bulbs together be- 
cause they are what I call ‘annual’ bulbs; you grow 
them for a year then discard them. Unlike daffodils 


Tulips 


and similar species, they will not perform year after year. If 
you are happy to buy them on this basis and grow them for 
a good display for one season, then they are great and will not 
let you down. If you manage to get two flowering seasons 
out of them you are doing very well. Apply the general rules 
above. 

The corms of the anemones and the ranunculi may 
be planted in a border for mass effect, or in a clump of about 
ten to 50. This enables them to support each other and make 
some impression in the garden. Plant them at a depth of five 
cm, with the claw pointing downwards, about ten cm apart. 
If you accidentally plant them upside down they will sort 
themselves out. Apply a dressing of high-potash fertiliser 
during the growing time before flowering. 

Treat hyacinths and tulips in a similar fashion to 
daffodils. However when you plant these bulbs, place a 
small amount of fertiliser in the hole, cover it with a thin 
layer of soil and then plant, covering the bulb with about ten 
cm of soil. 

Take care with aphids and fungal diseases. Lift 
when the bulbs begin to yellow in November. If they are a 
good size when dug, then store them in a cool airy place. 

When they are completely dry, clean off the old stems and 
loose skins. Watch for aphids during storage. 


Dwarf bulbs of Europe and Asia Minor 
These include grape hyacinths (Muscari), Ipheon 
(spring star flowers), English and Spanish blue 
bells (Scilla) and squills. All are ideal for planting 

as borders, or as clumps of 50 to 1000 in wood- 
land gardens. 
Once again, apply the general principles 
above. It is best to plant these bulbs from 
February to March. Once planted they may be 
left indefinitely. A dressing of high-potash 
fertiliser will enhance their ability to perform 
year in and year out, without fail. Almost 
without exception they will grow from cool to 
warm climates with equal vigour. Being pre- 
dominantly blue, they complement the yellow 


ORGANIC SOLAR ARCHITECTURE 


Solar engineer Christopher Darker and Permaculture architect 
Gary Dorn have combined their resources to offer you integrated 
energy supply and building packages at low cost. 


A holistic design method is applied encompassing site orientation, choice of 
building materials, melding with the landscape and utilising natural energy flows 
for free heating and cooling. Solar electric systems for lighting and poe (with 
or without grid backup) are installed, providing a wide choice of renewable 
energy options, leading into the 21st century, from as little as $3000. 


BUILDINGS 


“Sunsmart" buildings cost no more than Unsmart ones, save their owner's 
$1000's of dollars per annum in energy bills and are of inestimable value to future 


ENERGY FOOD generations! 


8 Munro Street, East Fremantle, WA6158 Phone/Fax: (09) 319 2233 Mobile: 0418 934 607 
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of daffodils, or any yellow or primrose an- 
nuals that may be flowering at this time 
of the year. 


Dwarf bulbs of southern 
Africa 
These include Anomatheca, 
Geissorhiza, Ferraria, freesias, 
Ixias, Sparaxis, Spiloxene, 
Romulea, Synnotia and 
Hesperantha. The bulbs from south- 
ern Africa do not grow so well ina 
cool climate. They do bet- 
ter in areas such as Sydney, 
and willalso grow very well 
as far north as Brisbane. 
Plant the bulbs from February to March, about 
two cm deep. Lift only if necessary and store in 
a warm dry area. Be warned, mice love some of 
these bulbs. 


Rules for pot culture 

Many bulbs meet a sad end in the hands 
of the impulsive potter. Small bulbs do very well 
in containers or pots, although they will not Ws 
increase as readily as they do when grown in the 
garden. Unless you have something that is rare, 
or small that could be lost in a garden, or you are trying to 


Grape hyacinths 


Iphaeon 


colour up a patio for Spring, I don’t recom- 


mend growing larger bulbs (such as daffo- 
dils) in pots. Growing larger bulbs this 
way sets them back because their roots 
are not able to extend to the 30 to 40 
emto get their full nourishment, This 
is necessary in order to sustain the 
bulb and allow it to store and create 
the flowers for the following sea- 
son. Immediately after they have 
flowered, carefully bump them out of 
the pot and put them straight into the 
garden. This should solve 
the problem. Below are a 
few more useful rules. 
e For large bulbs such as daffodils, the container or 
pot should be no less than 25 cm deep. For smaller 
bulbs I wouldn’t use a pot less than 14 cm. Plastic 
pots are fine, however if you use terracotta they 
will dry out fairly quickly, so keep the moisture up 
during the growing season. Be very careful not to 
flood them. Terracotta pots may be buried in the 
ground up to their rim; this will solve the problem 
I, of drying out. 
-——»— © The soil or potting mix should be well-drained. If 
you do use a soil mix, the pot should be well- 
crocked with old terracotta, and the soil mix 
should have about 20 per cent of coarse river gravel. Any 


RAL 
Bluebells 


compost must be well-broken, and under no circumstances should you 
use animal manure. 
* Space bulbs nine to ten cm apart. Take care not to overcrowd the 
container. 
* When the weather begins to warm up in October, remove the container 
from its sunny position and place in shade to prevent the bulbs from 
‘cooking in the pot’. 

If you are interested in visiting some of the bulb nurseries, try 
a trip to Tesselaars at Silvan in Victoria during October. The phone 
number is (03) 9737 9305. Also try. JN Hancocks Daffodils at Menzies 
Creek, Victoria, during September, phone (03) 9754 3328. Or in NSW, 
Brenda Lyon Specialty Bulbs at Oberon; phone (063) 36 1282. You 

won’t be disappointed. 


LAST CHANCE FRUIT & NUT TREES 


Bare rooted Fruit & Nut Trees, |; syinä 
Vines & Berries, a Pers. k: 
vailable until end of i 
OCTOBER. 

Huge range still 
available including 
multigrafts, novelties and exotics. *~ 


FREE POWER FROM NATURE 
Solar e Wind e Hydro 


ALTERNATIVE POWER SYSTEMS 


Design, Consultation and Construction of 
Complete Hybrid Alternate Power Systems 


© Solar Panels 

© Deep Cycle Batteries 
© Inverters 

© Wind Generators 
© Inverters 

© Control Equipment 
© Gas Refrigeration 
© Composting Toilets 
© High Efficiency Lighting 
© Bio Paints and Varnishes 


RENEWABLE 
RESOURCES 


WORKSHOP BRL 


for Victoria 


Establish your entire orchard 
in one stop, and grow your 
own produce from home. 
Also available: 
Ornamentals, Weepers, 
Flowering trees and 
Australian Natives 
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Rod, Ros & Andrew Menzies 
1 Railway Street, Colac 
Phone: (052) 313 593 Fax: (052) 311 844 
Phone for appointment 
Members of the Solar Energy Industries Association of Australia 


Australia-wide supply. Free catalogue on request. 


Victorian Treecrop Nursery Ph: (056) 268 311 
810 Bandy Creek Rd, ROKEBY 3818 
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State Approval For 
Compost Toilet Breakthrough 


HE Queensland-based company, Dowmus Resource The hub of the Dowmus technology is the biolytic 
Recovery, has recently launched a revolutionary filter — a composting filtration process which filters 
toilet and on-site home waste water manage- sewage and wastewater through a dynamic bed of 
biologically-active compost. Organic matter is 
literally consumed by composting worms and 
other aerobic soil and litter organisms. ‘These 
organisms convert waste into a rich, friable com 
post which is extracted from the system by a spe 
cially designed auger after approximately two years. 
This self-maintaining filtration process also en 
hances the environment by preventing ground water 
contamination. Fruit trees and other plants can 
flourish if planted adjacent to sub surface infil- 
tration trenches. 
The Dowmus units were developed in 
Maleny on the Sunshine Coast Hinterland and 
then exhaustively tested in all climates, loca- 


ment system. The system was recently approved by 
Queensland’s Department of Natural Re- 
sources and follows similar approval from 
the Tasmanian Government for Dowmus, 
which started outas ano-flush composting 
toilet ten years ago. The key to the Dowmus 
technology is the use of worms, beetles and 
mites to turn all organic household waste into a 
rich compost. 

The Dowmus flush system is 
the one that’s now receiving approval 4 
from the States. Dowmus Designer and 
Technical Director, Dean Cameron, says 


4 Wi, ; 
©, i 


the flush system has been designed for com- 


munal buildings or larger family homes with tions and situations. These have included urban and 
several bathrooms, as well as existing slab-based homes rural homes, recreational areas at Cradle Mountain, Fraser 


where the compost chamber has to be sited away from 
the pedestal instead of directly under it. The unit 
is also appealing to householders who feel 
the toilet ritual is not complete without the 
sound of running water! 

With both the flush and no-flush 
systems householders can tip their food 
scraps, newspapers and even the contents 
of the vacuum cleaner directly into the 
pedestal or, if it’s the flush system, into an 
external chute. The end result is a regular 
supply of richcompost that’s easy to extract 
from the system. 

“What we’ ve designed is a bio- 


Island and Fitzroy Falls and now Dowmus units are being 
assessed by bodies such as the Sydney Water Board and 
the Australian Olympic Committee. 

The new technology also includes septic 
conversion kits at a cost of around $1465 
=<@- (including pump-out and installation for 

smelly septic tanks). 
Dowmus now offers a range of options 
including: septic conversions, a combination 
of the flush and non flush systems, and the 
original Dowmus non-flush system (prices 
start from $2,436 excluding excavation and 

installation). For more information from a 
local Dowmus agent, phone 1800 814 596, or 
(074) 999 828; fax: (074) 999 688 [e-mail: 
ess that’s smell free, healthy and requires no chemicals,” Mr dowmus @peg.apc.org] or write to Dowmus Pty Ltd at PO 
Cameron said. Box 400, Maleny, Queensland, 4552. 
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Antique, old and new Oil Lamps 
Shades, chimneys and spare parts 
Z Restoration and brass polishing 
Large range of Aladdin mantle lamps & parts 


logically-active, waste disposal’ proc- 


When you buy from us you buy the experience 
of 20 years full-time in earth building 


We buy old oil lamps and parts 
Mail order service 
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Level 1, 287 Parramatta Road, 
Leichhardt NSW 2040 

Phone/Fax: (02) 9568 5620 œ 


e mud brick render kits e wood fired ovens 

e workshops e large variety of brick sizes 

e natural as well as semi-stabilised puddled bricks 
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Jackie, Jackie, pumpkin happy 


“HAIRY Charlie made pumpkin chutney, pumpkin jam and 

pumpkin tart. He had steamed pumpkin with his lunch and 

baked pumpkin with his dinner and boiled pumpkin and 
ginger pudding for dessert.” 

From Hairy Charlie and the Pumpkin, 

Jackie French, Moondrake 


Jenny’s Pumpkin Story 

“It was the time in my life when everything was 
going rotten. My husband had run off with my best friend, 
all the down pipes fell off the house, and people kept running 
into my car. I really felt under siege. 

And it was my birthday, and Natalie and her sons 
Michael and Piers appeared on the doorstep with this ENOR- 
MOUS pumpkin, and it was a bit rotten down one side. 

And I looked at it and thought, yuk. And Natalie said, 
“Well, there’s something inside’. And I found this hole and 
inside was a plastic bag inserted in the pumpkin with this 
beautiful silk scarf in it, and in the silk scarf was a drawing 
by Michael of this long snake and on it was written, ‘Out of 
something rotten can come something good’. 

Well, who couldn’t love a pumpkin after that?” 


moved toa house near the university with three friends. 

And life changed. I discovered sex. I discovered Jane 
Austen. And I discovered pumpkin. 

The pumpkin discovery was accidental. The aunt of 

the next-door neighbour of the mother of one of my house 

mates (I think that’s how it went) was a gardener. And as 


Í HATED pumpkin all through my childhood. Then I 
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ee 


Earth Garden’s 
regular saunter in 
the garden, with 
Australia’s favourite 
organic gardener 


every avid gardener knows, in Autumn you have too many 
pumpkins (and tomatoes and zucchini — but they’ re another 
story). So she gave them away. 

She gave one to the dentist, three to the doctor, one to 
the milkman. Finally, with everyone in a pumpkin glut, she 
gave one to her niece to give to her neighbour to give to us. 
And we were stuck with it. 

None of us knew much about cooking. None of us 
really wanted to. (Sex and Jane Austen were much more 
fun.) Nor did we have any spare cash to buy interesting 
ingredients. But there was the pumpkin. And we were 
broke. And economy said ‘Eat it’. So we did. There was 
leftover mashed pumpkin in the fridge and leftover baked 
pumpkin in the oven. And somehow in a burst of culinary 
creativity I made what I referred to as ‘pumpkin bread’, 
which was really a very basic cake with pumpkin added. It 
was beautiful. 

That was the end of the pumpkin and the start of two 
; On a good 
hot Summer 

day, take a 
comfy chair, 

a cold 

drink, a 
book, a foot 
stool and 
large hat 
into the 
garden, and 
watch the 
pumpkins 
grow. 


years (till I finished my degree and finally left uni) of making 
pumpkin bread. I would probably still be making it if I 
hadn’t married my first husband, who hated pumpkin bread 
— but that’s another story too and one I won’t go into. 

The pumpkin bread has led to pumpkin fruitcake, 
pumpkin soup, stuffed pumpkin, spiced purées, pumpkin 
gnocchi, pumpkin and bean soup. (My second husband 
loves pumpkin.) Though I grew up in Queensland I confess 
I never made a pumpkin scone till I came south. Pumpkins 
led to a quarter of acentury’s happy symbiosis with pumpkin 
vines. I keep them fed and watered and give them, well, not 
quite enough room in my garden to be honest, and they give 
me pumpkins, pumpkins and more pumpkins. 

Pumpkins are perhaps one of the most rewarding 
things to grow. As long as you feed and water them you can 
literally watch them grow. The Japanese have a ceremony 
in which you sit under cherry trees just as the blossom is 
opening. In one day it will go from closed to spectacular. 
You can try the same meditation with a pumpkin. Ona good 
hot Summer day, take a comfy chair, a cold drink, a book, a 
foot stool and large hat into the garden, and watch the 
pumpkins grow, when you have watered the vines well in the 
morning. A pumpkin vine can literally grow ten centimetres 
in a morning — some have been known to grow a metre or 
more during the day, or more likely a metre at night when 
they do most of their growing. But you do have to be truly 
dedicated to sit out there and meditate on your pumpkin 
vines in the moonlight or with a torch. 

Pumpkin vines almost seem to be intelligent. The 
tendrils twist this way and that looking for something to 
climb on. One bit of the vine heads in one direction and the 
other heads in another, until slowly your whole garden has 
been covered in a wonderful mass of leaves and yellow 
flowers pointing at the sky, and if you are lucky, lovely fist- 
sized swellings underneath that will grow into Winter’s 
pumpkins. 


When to grow 

Sow your pumpkin when there are no frosts to kill the 
plants and the soil is warm enough for you to sit on with a 
bare bum. (If it’s too cold for you it’s too cold for the 
pumpkin. After all, you can get up and warm yourself 
indoors but they’re stuck there.) Make sure also there are no 
hot humid days to breed mildews. Roughly this means: 
Tropical areas: Plant all year round, but you may have 
problems in humid months. 
Subtropical areas: July to February, but some areas with 
subtropical temperatures in Summer still get whoppers of 
frosts in Spring; but at least with your glorious pumpkin- 
encouraging heat in Summer there’s no need to start the 
seedlings off indoors. 
Temperate: September to December. You may get away 
with planting a small crop of bush pumpkins like Golden 
Nugget in January and February if the weather remains hot. 
Cool: October to December. Start seedlings off indoors so 


they are as big as your hand when you plant them out. Put 
in some bush pumpkins too in case your big ones fail. Cover 
seedlings with miniature greenhouses from old soft-drink 
bottles to get them moving fast. 


Germination temperatures 

Pumpkin seeds germinate at 10° C to 32°C, but they 
do best if the temperature is above 18°C. Remember the soil 
has to be this temperature, not the air, and in Spring the soil 
is often much chillier than the balmy breeze. Seedlings 
emerge from six to ten days after sowing. It will be 14 to 24 
weeks until your first pumpkin, depending on the variety and 
the temperature, but most vines will keep producing for 
months after the first pumpkin is ready. 


How to grow pumpkins 

...on the lawn: You don’t need to use the front lawn 
for this. Any bit of waste space at the back will do. Take a 
spadeful of compost. If you don’t have compost buy some 
good potting mix instead. Lay down a bit of newspaper, 
about three pages thick. Lay your compost on top. Plant a 
pumpkin seedling, and water well. 

By the time the pumpkin sticks its roots into the soil 
under the paper it will be big and strong, and will outgrow the 
grass. Keep the grass well-mown while you can. After a 
while though it will be smothered in pumpkin leaves. I’ve 
found pumpkins in grass mature slightly faster than those 
grown in garden beds. Perhaps the grass helps insulate the 
vines. 

. .. in weeds: Remember that pile of rotting weeds 
down the back? Make a small depression at the top, add a 
spadeful of compost or soil, and plant a pumpkin seedling. 
This is the fastest way I know to get a crop of pumpkins. The 
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Telephone (02) 570 2231 
Facsimile (02) 570 3169 


PO Box 247, Oatley, NSW, 2223. 
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You can grow 
pumpkins in 
tyres scav- 
enged from 
the local 
garage. 

Black ab- 
sorbs warmth 
and the vine 
will surge 
ahead. 


heat from the rotting weeds speeds up the vine, and the extra 
watering you give the pumpkin speeds up decomposition. 
This means that the nutrients from the rotting weeds are 
available to give you a giant crop. 

...in tyres: Scavenge two old tyres from the local 
garage. Pile them on top of each other and fill with grass 
clippings, then compost or soil, and then a seedling as above. 
Black absorbs warmth and the vine will surge ahead. 

In frosty areas try a pile three to six tyres high. This 
will need a stake down the middle to stop them falling over. 
Fill with rocks or any old material at the bottom to save on 
grass clippings or soil. The vine will trail down the tyres and 
the extra height and heat will help protect the vine from early 
frosts. 

...in horse manure: If 


growing medium, and pile it 
high. It will heat up, but don’t 
worry. Plant a seedling pump- 
kin, still with a little soil around 
it. It will grow fast and furious in 
the heat of the decomposing pile, 
then grow even better as it starts 
to use the nutrients. English 
growers used to spread fresh 
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you have horses, try a large heap “yk . ) 
of fresh manure as a pumpkin- WY My. y Ma 


etc, 


manure on the pumpkin beds before planting to heat them up. 

.--inalfoil: This gives your vine an early start in cool 
areas. Stretch a metre of alfoil over some grass. Cut a small 
hole and plant your seedling, Water very well and preferably 
give liquid fertiliser every three days until it's growing well 
and will out-compete the now rotting grass under the alfoil. 
Place a plastic bottle with the bottom cut out over the 
seedling at night to protect it against late frosts. Don’ ttry this 
in hot areas — the seedling will burn. 

.. in a weed mat: Try the same technique with a 
weed mat. Again, the black mat will absorb heat. You don’t 
need to remove the grass first, | just lay down weed mat on 
any spare lawn or weedy garden, cut a hole and plant. Then 
feed very, very well. 

..-ina hay bale: This is a cross between a compost 
bin and a vegie garden. It is a fast and productive way to 
grow pumpkins, and is relatively neat for a pumpkin bed. 

Any idiot (like me) can pile hay bales together. Buy 
bales of hay from any stock and station agent (see phone 
book). Most nurseries will also order it in for you, but this 
may be more expensive. Lay them in a north-facing semi- 
circle, two deep. Half-fill with compost materials (see 
compost, above) such as old leaves, old hay, weeds and so 
on. Top witha thin layer of dirt. Plant pumpkins in the dirt, 
and water well. The pumpkins will forge ahead while the 
compost breaks down and will scramble over the hay bales. 

...and ina trench of compost: This is an accidental 
but very productive way to grow pumpkins. The only 
essential thing is that there are plenty of pumpkin seeds in the 
rubbish you stick in your trench, and that you’ re prepared to 
pull out surplus vines. (Otherwise they’lI stunt each other.) 

Dig your pit about a metre square at most. If you go 
any wider and deeper it becomes too hard to reach into. 
Drive a stake into the middle of the plot. Place a layer of old 
branches, corn stalks or anything coarse on the bottom, then 
ahandspan of green matter like garden waste, a few centime- 
tres of manure, or a sprinkle of blood-and-bone, then alter- 
nating layers of kitchen scraps and garden waste until the pit 
is full. Cover with a thin layer of soil. 

After three weeks, take out the stake to help ventila- 
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Kite Works 


KITEWORKS Newcastle. Manufacturers of quality, Aussie made and designed 
kites. Agents for virtually any kite on the market. We supply single line, dual 
line stunt, performance and tower kites and buggies (for the power freaks). 
Large display kites, windsocks and Flying Scarecrows. Mail order catalogue 
available. Delivery Australia-wide. 


5, Crown Street, Newcastle, NSW (opp Tower Cinemas). 
Phone/fax: 049 263535 


It’s good for 
pumpkin 
vines to climb: 
they get more 
sun, and the 
more sun they 
get the more 
pumpkins 
you’ll get. 


tion. The pit should have subsided a good deal by now. Add 
more soil if necessary. Now plant your pumpkin seeds. The 
heat from the decomposition below will help them grow and 
grow. By the time the pumpkin roots are delving down there, 
the material should be decomposed enough for them to use. 

For simple trench pumpkins, dig the pit as above. 
Toss in your scraps, with a layer of soil on top after every 
toss, so that the dogs and flies don’t smell it — you need at 
least a hand’s depth of soil each time. When the pit is full, 
pile the rest of the soil on top and wait for the vines to emerge. 
It helps if you make sure that there were pumpkin seed in the 
last layer of scraps, but I suspect that pumpkins may magi- 
cally materialise anyway. All our trench gardens have had 
pumpkins vines growing out of them, deliberately planted or 
not. But then we do eat a lot of pumpkin. 


Pumpkin vines 

Pumpkin vines like to travel, unless you are growing 
bush pumpkins, and even those like to make short journeys, 
say up a little bit of reinforcing mesh or up a pergola. It’s 
good for pumpkin vines to climb. First of all they get more 
sun, and the more sun they get the more pumpkins you’ ll get. 
Secondly they get away from the grass-induced humidity 
that means powdery mildew, and slugs and snails that like to 
nibble at young fruit. And thirdly if the things are up there 
waving in the breeze they’ re not taking up half your garden, 


WIND GENERATORS 


EFFICIENT, RELIABLE, GUARANTEED 
Start charging two metre/sec 10 Amp max 
$1110.00 plus postage 


PERMANENT MAGNET MOTORS AND GENERATORS 
— to build your own systems. From $60 (plus postage) 


#% WINDWARD POWER SYSTEMS * 
PO Box 163, West End, Qld, 4101. 
Phone: 07 3374 3025, 0419 661 343, 0412 149 677. 


leaving no room for your feet, much less any other plant. 

Pumpkin vines trained upwards are neater and easier 
to feed and water. It ain’t easy to find pumpkin roots under 
ten square metres of leaves. And even better, you get more 
pumpkin vines to the square metre. In a normal garden you 
may fit in ten vines, and that’s if you’re really happy to have 
a sea of pumpkin leaves. But if they grow upwards, well, as 
long as you’ re happy for them to clamber over fences, walls, 
pergolas and so on — the sky’s literally the limit. The higher 
up they can climb the more you'll get. 

Incidentally, you don’t have to have acres of trellis to 
grow climbing pumpkins. Just buy a tall star picket from the 
hardware store (make sure it’s a tall one) and put a bicycle 
wheel on top, or even a wooden cross. With a bit of help and 
tying up, the vine can grow up then dangle. Try a few long 
wooden poles and let the vines climb up those. 

Old basketball poles make excellent pumpkin sup- 
ports. So do dead trees, or even live ones, as long as you plant 
the vine well out from the drip line so it doesn’t get shaded, 
and then train it up onto the outer leaves and branches. 
(Make sure it’s a sturdy plant though.) One of our protea 
bushes collapsed under the weight of a wandering pumpkin 
vine. I think it’s retrievable but we won’t know till the vines 
die back and we can hack our way in there. I bet Jack’s 
beanstalk was really a pumpkin vine. So was the thicket that 
hid Sleeping Beauty. 

The most wonderful thing about letting your pump- 
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kins wander upwards is that you can count them all through 
Summer — one pumpkin, two pumpkins, three, four, 56 and 
98. And watch them swell and think of them in your larder 
come Autumn. And on the stairs, the shed, the porch, the 
laundry... 

Air circulation around pumpkins is also better when 
they’re grown up a tree. I find avocado trees an excellent 
support for pumpkins, but wattles, apples, grevilleas do as 
well. Mile-high pumpkins get more sunlight and so ripen 
earlier, grow faster and resist diseases better. 


Which pumpkin? 

We grow at least six sorts of pumpkin a year, but there 
are dozens of varieties to choose from. These are some of my 
favourites. 

Bush and ‘tiny’ pumpkins: Bush pumpkins don’t 
spread — well, not far anyway. You can grow them in pots 
if youdon’thave a garden, including inside in Winter or even 
in large hanging baskets. They are fast maturers, good for 
cool climates, small gardens and impatient pumpkin eaters. 
The pumpkins are usually small — one meal’s worth — and 
mature very quickly. 

All the tinies are excellent stuffed and baked. This is 
the best way to cook them, because it gives them more 
flavour (they can be a little insipid). They also tend to soak 
up a lot of fat when roasted, so make sure they are put into 
very hot fat and ahot oven to minimise this. Don’t slide them 
next to the roast and leave them to go soggy. 

Many people assume that the tinies are a new inven- 
tion. They’re not. They were one of the earliest pumpkins 
brought back from the Americas and grown in Europe. They 
were very small and hence matured even in cooler cloudy 
conditions. 

The best bush pumpkin I’ ve tried is Golden Nugget. 
It’s a good non-hybrid variety (meaning it comes true-to- 
type from seed) with a yellow, textured flesh. It’s sweetish, 
though not as sweet as the longer-maturing pumpkins. 

Golden Nuggets weigh between 50 g and one kilo- 
gram. This is about what you need for a family of three non- 
avid pumpkin-eaters at one sitting. Golden Nuggets mature 
in eight sunny or 14 cooler weeks, and you should get at least 
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half-a-dozen from each plant. If you start them indoors or 
plant them out in September, you'll easily have them for 
Christmas 


A word of warning: Golden Nuggets don’t become 
brittle at the stalk when they're ripe. They turn their lovely 
rich orange, so don’t wait for them to fall off the plant. They 


do eventually but they may be past their prime by then. 
You'll also get a larger crop if you pick them constantly. 

Butternut; ‘These are the familiar supermarket 
butternuts, pale brownish-yellow like an elongated bell, 
narrow at one end and cupped at the other, but they’ ll taste 
better if they’re from your garden. ‘They will also taste much 
better after they’ ve been cured and left to mature for three or 
four months. 

Queensland Blue: Old-fashioned, a hard grey col- 
our, with very deep ribs and a tough skin. It is an absolutely 
fantastic keeper, with firm orange flesh. These are possibly 
the best-keeping pumpkins. 

Ironbark: This is a firm-fleshed, tough-skinned, 
‘heritage’ pumpkin with dark grey-to-green skin and bright- 
orange flesh. They make good eating, although they are 
coarser than Queensland Blue, but they keep incredibly well. 

Jap: This is a favourite commercial pumpkin, with 
a thin mottled green and yellow-creamy skin and bright- 
orange flesh. Itis very sweet (sometimes perhaps too sweet) 
but can be nutty and subtle too, with a very good texture for 
baking, roasting, stuffing, soups, cakes and the like. 

Turk’s Turban, Turk’s Cap: This variety has bright- 
orange, hard-skinned fruit with pale-yellow flesh to 25 cm 
across, with a ‘Turk’s hat’ on top. Sometimes this cap is 
quite small, sometimes it is a bulbous delight. It is a very 
good keeper, but I find it a little too ‘pumpkiny’ for good 
soup, too fibrous for scones and a little too soft to be a really 
excellent baker. 

Jarrahdale: This is my favourite pumpkin. It is 
another Australian pumpkin variety, with superb flavour 
and texture. It has grey skin and deep-orange flesh, and is a 
wonderful baking pumpkin. It has firm flesh that doesn’t 
absorb fat from the baking tray, and it’s a good masher with 
a subtle but penetrating flavour for soup, scones or cake. 
Give Jarrahdale a lot of room — it loves to wander. 
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Crown Prince (Whangaparoa Crown in New Zea- 
land): This is a flattish, grey, deeply ribbed pumpkin, about 
six kg each. The flesh is rich orange, firmly textured and has 
good flavour. It is an all-purpose pumpkin; one of the best. 


The pumpkin book 

The plump prodigious palatable and very popular 
pumpkin book should be out sometime now. I’m not sure 
how much it'll cost, but it won’t be much. It'll tell you 
everything you never wanted to know about growing them, 
eating them (there is areason why pumpkin scones are native 
to Queensland), pumpkin aphrodisiacs, what really hap- 
pened to Cinderella, and a lot of old Australian lore anda few 
modern stories about pumpkins. 


Bryan’s rock and rolling 


When I first carne here a couple of decades ago, there 
were two obvious resources — blackberries and rock. The 
larder is full of blackberry and apple jelly (Bryan doesn’t like 
the pips in blackberry jam), the garden is mulched with 
slashed blackberry, and we’re about to plant a new shrub- 
bery (I love that word) on a patch of once-dead ground 
reclaimed by years of blackberry roots foraging deep down, 
and the years of leaf litter that results. (There is also a fair 
amount of blackberry left for anyone else who wants to share 
— we eradicate maybe half-an-acre a year.) 

The rock is another matter. After all, 
there are rocks and rocks. Some of our rocks 
are lovely clean ones, shaped like a more 
interesting brick, washed down by each flood. 
Unfortunately one major and several minor 
droughts later, there are never quite enough 
floods to keep us in well-shaped rocks. 

The other rocks come in two forms. 
The first are the rocks on the scree slope above the house. 
Then there are the mullock heaps, left by last century’s gold 
miners. Our place is mostly either vertical or mullock heap, 
or used to be, until Bryan met them. Bryan’s love affair with 
rock started in his cliff-climbing days. Not that he did 
anything with rock in those days. He just admired it as he 
went up or down. Then he met the mullock heaps. 

First he redid the stone stairs I’d built up to the wood 
heap. My stairs sort of slid down the slope. Bryan’s stairs 
marched firmly upwards and stayed there. Then he built a 
rock-retaining wall. And then another around a herb garden. 
Then he built a sort of pyramid-type garden. And then came 
a stone fish pond with fountain for my birthday. 

Bryan and the granite have bonded. It’s a close 
relationship. As I write this, I can look out the window and 
see him, hands on his hips, regarding yet another pile of 
rocks. In the past six months he’s made tiered gardens that 
face the morning sun. These are wonderful for sacrifices like 
the Druids did, or for storing and reflecting heat on frost- 
prone plants. .He’s made stone walls, rockeries, in fact 
everything you can do with a mullock heap he’s done — I 


“Bryan and the 
granite have 
bonded.” 


think. There are still a few mullock heaps to go and I’m not 
sure what he’s planning with the next. 

There’s his new line in garden furniture too. It’s a bit 
cold on the bum but is very durable. ‘The chairs look like the 
remnants of Stonehenge. The table is a massive two-tonne 
boulder, quite flat on top, that took six months of engineering 
to move from the creek to the barbecue. (I now have a theory 
that the pyramids were built by one mad Irishman and plenty 
of potatoes — shame about the chronology!) 

Mind you, it’s not that I’m objecting. It’s fascinating 
to mooch down every couple of hours and see what’s been 
moved, where, and why. And the results are beautiful. 
Bryan’s passion for rock and rolling is probably nine parts 
engineering to one part aesthetics, but good engineering can 
have some lovely results. 

It’s just that sometimes I look up at the granite cliffs 
above us, hundreds of feet of shining rock, and wonder what 
will happen when the mullock heaps are all transformed, and 
Bryan’s love of granite is still undimmed. 


Spring vegies 

Spring is the time of uncontrolled lusts and passions. 
Gardeners get wild gleams in their eyes and dash for the 
seedlings in the garden centre, or order 1,568 packets of 
strange varieties of seed. I know, because I do it every year. 
And every year I wish I had controlled 
myself. No, actually that’s not true. The 
vegie experiments may not work, but I 
can’t really say that I regret them. 

Last year we grew 22 varieties of to- 
mato. Of course we didn’t eat 22 varieties 
of tomato, because most never bore fruit, 
including nearly all of the Digger’s Herit- 
age Collection. I thought it might just be 
our lack of sun here in the valley, but other growers in 
sunnier climes who'd tried the same varieties said theirs 
didn’t bear either. But those we did get were wonderful, 
especially a giant yellow tomato and a deep orange one. I 
stuck their fruit into jars of water so they’d ferment, and now 
we have the seed to plant again. You need to ferment tomato 
seed to kill tomato viruses. Many collectors don’t and you 
can end up with strange and stunted plants. 

We’ re growing Eden Seeds’ climbing tomatoes again 
this year. They’re also yellow which takes a bit of getting 
used to, especially if you’ re looking for a flash of red on your 
Sao biscuit and cheese. But they are superb, good keepers 
and incredibly prolific. 

I’ve reordered blue popcorn from Eden Seeds this 
year too. Not that we eat much popcorn. But who could 
resist the description? Not me, anyway. 

If you love odd vegies try joining the Seed Savers 
Network or The Heritage Seed Savers Association, PO Box 
1450, Buchan, Victoria, 3875. Both of course are well worth 
joining for reasons other than to get your hands on interest- 
ing vegies. 
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PERMACULTURE IN HINDSIGHT 


Bruce Hedge continues his series on the wisdom of 18 years of permaculture hind- 
sight. Here he considers his apple crop, finds poppies don’t mix with strawberries, 
and ponders the dilemma we have to have. 


by Bruce Hedge 


Newham, Victoria. 


6 ey: BETTER to put a one-dollar tree into a ten- 


dollar hole than.a ten-dollar tree into a one-dollar 

hole.” I wish we’d discovered that gem of wis- 
dom early in our great adventure, but our mistakes 
are your gains. If you think it’s too late to 
plant deciduous trees as this Spring issue 
of Earth Garden arrives, don’t worry. 
Next year’s plantings will be much 
better. Investigate varieties more 
closely, order from specialist nurs- ( 
eries if necessary, and start pre- G 


paring your holes now for planting WN 
next year. It will be worth the 
delay. Control weeds by mulching, 
and use minerals, seaweed or kelp to 
fertilise where they’re to grow. This 
will make trees much stronger in their 
first year, and they’Il never look back. 

Our 200-plus apple trees 
are now Starting to yield vast quan- 
tities of this most wonderful fruit. iv ya 
This year we have harvested fruit — - Netg 
from more than 100 different varie- ` 
ties. Some have been spectacular, some 
so-so, and some forgettable. So here is a brief summary of 
the good, the bad and the ugly. First the pearls, in no 
particular order. 

Prima has been wonderful, straight from the tree 
from mid-February until early April. Akane was an early, 


crisp, sweet, absolutely scab {ree fruit from mid-February to 
early March. Galaand Lord Lambourne were the children’s 
favourites, and the distinctive Mc/ntosh enticed adult pal- 
ates until early April. Even later were Baldwin and Kidd’s 
Orange Red. A discovery this year was the first decent crop, 
after eight years, of Roundway Magnum Bonum, a huge 
cooker that breaks down but doesn’t go to fluff, and needs no 
sweetening. It is fabulous for apple crumble. Our previous 
favourite cooker, Lord Derby, has been overthrown. 
The bad and the ugly will be reworked this Winter 
in °97, These include Abas (no crop after nine 
years), Ezopus Spitzenberg (small, scabby, sour 
and unattractive), and Rome Beauty. Granny 
`Ș way Smith, Lady William and all the Red Delicious 
SS strains don’t ripen well here, so they'll be 
GS converted to better varieties in Winter next 


yo LZ year. 


Pleasures 
One of the great pleasures of this 
lifestyle is meeting extraordinary 
and interesting people who in some 
cases live just around the corner! 
Geraldine de Burgh-Day from 
nearby Mt Macedon phoned me to 
ask about obtaining some organic 
apples to make into apple cider vin- 
egar. She'd heard from a friend that we ‘grew apples’, and 
wanted some different varieties to find out whether there 
was much difference in the vinegar made from them. 
Geraldine’s initial results indicated an amazing difference 
between ‘varieties’ of cider vinegar, with the genuine cider 
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apples making the most tasty vinegar. Bulmer’s Norman, 
Improved Foxwhelp and Yarlington Mill make superb vin- 
egar, but any apple can be coaxed into producing wonderful 
results by the following method. 

Geraldine’s cider vinegar: (produces three to 
four litres) — two kilograms apples; three-and-a-half litres 
non-chlorinated water; one cup sugar or fructose (or three- 
quarters of a cup of organic [preferably] honey); one cheap 
plastic bucket. Method: Don’t wash the apples — the wild 
yeasts are on their skin. Chop apples into bucket — pips, 
stems and all (discard millipedes, really bad bits and any 


major deposits of bird poo). Add the water and sweetener, 


dissolved in some of the water. 

Cover with a clean tea towel. Fermentation should 
begin in a couple of days at room temperature. Dunk the 
apples every day for ten days, then strain the liquid into 
bottles through tea towels. Leave the bottle uncorked, and 
the liquid will start to turn to vinegar in about two weeks. 

As it becomes vinegar, it will leave a sediment in 
the base, and a leathery scum on top. These deposits are 
harmless, but can be removed into a central ‘mother bottle’ 
from which you can introduce small quantities into future 
brews to speed up the process that makes vinegar. 

The benefits of cider vinegar are very well-docu- 
mented for both humans and animals. Once you’ ve tasted 
your own, you'll never buy the commercial stuff again. 
Cooking, salad dressings and pickling all take on a new tang 
with this heavenly liquid. 


True-confessions time 

I find it bloody hard to grow strawberries. I can 
grow all the other berries, no worries. Logans, rasps, 
boysens, youngs, marions, brambles; all grow beautifully 
here. All my neighbours seem to grow fabulous strawber- 
ries, but I’ve never had much luck. Last year I was deter- 
mined to grow a decent crop of luscious strawberries. 

I picked the best spot, one with full sun, and dug in 
lots of compost. Then I added mineral fertiliser, seaweed, a 
good watering system, mulch . . . the whole lot. They were 
coming on a real treat last December. Then along came a 
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slight glitch in the form of a wife who wanted ‘a nice fertile 
spot to plant some poppies’. So she decided that among the 
strawberries was perfect for interplanting poppies. Fine so 
far. Trouble was, all the poppies were red. They grew like 
mad, then proceeded to drop vast quantities of red petals 
right through the strawberry bed. Have you ever tried to find 
ripe strawberries among a mulch of red poppy petals! Maybe 
next year? 

If there has been one overriding lesson this year, it 
is that our 18-year-old designed permaculture place on ten 
acres is having to be managed much more than we antici- 
pated. Plants are coming up everywhere, trees are getting 
too big, short-lived trees need to be removed, and many 
shrubs cut back. Perhaps we should introduce more animals. 
In fact, we need another family at least to help use all that’s 
here, but I don’t know whether we’ re ready for that. 

Bill Mollison’s and David Holmgren’s original 
ideas of a fertile food-production system are certainly achiev- 
able, but the idea of letting it go and just going out and 
harvesting is very difficult to balance and achieve. 

It seems a paradox that I really do require some 
form of mechanised help to manage the property because it 
becomes more and more diverse, but that seems at odds with 
the permaculture principles of minimising energy use. Per- 
haps it’s the dilemma we have to have. There’ Il be more on 
this in the next edition of Earth Garden. It’s becoming a very 
ieee aspect of our life. 
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If you have a problem with ants in the jam, scale on the lemon trees, want a recipe for 
homemade perfume, slug traps or fox traps, write to Jackie at PO Box 113, 
Braidwood, New South Wales, 2622, with a stamped, self-addressed envelope for 
urgent replies. Otherwise all replies will appear in the next Earth Garden. Even 
urgent replies may take a few months though. I’ve only one pair of hands, one tired 
brain, and nearly two thousand letters to answer a year. Many letters are from kids, 
and | answer their letters first. If a letter needs more than a page or two in reply | may 
not get to it at all. 


Greenhouse igloo and sheep 
with a lust for roses 
Dear Jackie, 

In EG 93 in the article about glasshouses, you men- 
tioned a method using poly pipe and plastic to make a small 
igloo. Ihave raised sleeper beds in my vegie patch, and with 
crop rotation, this sounds like the type of thing that could be 
easily moved around between the beds. Could you please 
give me more details and possibly a diagram so that I could 
fully understand how it works and how to make it? Also this 
would give my non-gardening husband something to go by 
for construction. 

Also, how can I save my roses from being eaten? I 
have two pet sheep that are allowed to wander around the 
house. I have fenced off my vegie patch and fruit trees so they 
donot devour them. Along the front of the house Ihave along 
garden bed which contains my flowers and my rose bushes. 
It would be very unsightly to fence and almost impossible. 
How canl stop them? [have tried sprinkling the flowers with 
cayenne pepper and spraying them with a water and chilli 
mix with no effect. 

Cheryl, Bittern, Victoria. 


Dear Cheryl, 

The greenhouse igloo should have had a diagram that 
got lost somewhere between my desk and the printer’s. 
Hope the one below helps. Basically you decide how wide 
and long it’s going to be, and every two metres stick fall star 
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pickets deep into the ground, then attach the poly pipe. I 
wouldn’t make it more than two metres wide for stability, 
although I’ve seen wider ones. Tie on the poly pipe then 
drape over clear plastic, and tie down well. The more you tie 
it the less likely it'll blow off, and it’s best not to face it into 
the prevailing gale. 

As for the sheep problem — well, I’ve got a lovely 
lamb curry recipe you might like. Nothing keeps pet sheep 
off. Sheep are too dumb to be deterred (apologies to your 
pets). They are the product of thousands of years of domes- 
tication to breed out the clever ones who might escape being 
driven, shorn and eaten. You can repel possums, birds, 
wallabies and rabbits with a bit of cunning and wariness, but 
not sheep. Rather than fence off the garden I'd suggest 
fencing the sheep. We used a small circle of building mesh 
(another diagram below) and moved it every few hours once 
the sheep had eaten all there was inside. 


Jarrah wax `> 
Dear Jackie, ~ 
I urgently need some advice on wax for jarrah 


floorboards. The only one I found (at the supermarket) 


smells so strong that we’re getting headaches. Could l just 
use the melted wax of a beeswax candle? 
Heidi, Bayswater, WA. 


Dear Heidi, 
Grated beeswax candles used to be used to polish 
floors. You spread the grated wax over the floor, then 


dragged a cloth bag of sand over it for a few hours. This led 
to a lovely shine and enormous biceps. Try melting a candle 
with half-a-cup of linseed oil. If you like, add lemon oil or 
lavender oil for a lovely scent when you take it off the heat. 
Rub into the floor, and polish off after ten minutes. This also 
seals floors well and helps preserve them. Olive oil can be 
used for paler wood; linseed does darken wood over a few 
years, but I like the darkened effect. 


Getting rid of termites 
Dear Jackie, 

Help! We had a tree fall over and die in last 
November’s storm. It was chopped up and fed througha tree 
muncher to make wood chunks to go here, there and every- 
where. Some of the pile was left around a tree and forgotten. 
Now I find that the (dead) tree and the pile of chipped tree 
have termites! What do I do about them? I assume I have to 
eliminate them somehow but how? 

Household Self-sufficiency suggested consulting 
Organic Control of Household Pests. Do you know where I 
can get a copy? Earth Garden doesn’t seem to have it on its 
list. My chooks thank you for your Chook Book. l read it to 
them and they're even happier and more spoiled and loyed 
than before. From my daughter Sasha and my chooks, I send 
you the recipe for traffic light quiche. 

In a quiche dish or ovenproof bowl put chopped 
silverbeet, parsley, fresh peas, beans. Then on top of this put 
a layer of corn and grated cheese. The top layer is chopped 
tomato, ham, capsicum, carrot. Beat six small or four large 
eggs and about 1/3 to 1/2 cup of milk. Carefully pour over 
layers and bake at 170° C to 180° C until set. A deep dish is 
better than a shallow one. Ingredients can be adjusted to 
whatever is in season or in the garden, as long as the layers 
are there. : 

Nicky , Bellbowrie, Queensland. 


Dear Nicky, 

Many thanks for the recipe — we tried it and it was 
good! You can buy Organic Control of Household Pests at 
any bookstore. Just say it’s written by Jackie French and 
published by Aird Books, and they’Il order it in for you. Any 
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bookshop can order any book if you know the title, author 
and publisher, but most sales assistants don’t tell you that. If 
you find one that does, keep going there. A good bookshop 
is to be cherished. 

Re the termites: Dig the mound up. It shouldn’t 
extend far underground. The ‘nursery’ will be near the 
centre of the mound. Break up the mound and spray 
thoroughly with a pyrethrum spray. If you don’t want to use 
any spray at all, submerge the lot in water for at least three 
weeks. Make sure the termites can’t escape. 

Nests in trees may not be obvious. Look for broken 
branches and hollows in the tree, the sort of hollows that 
possums or parrots nest in. Then drill the tree to see if it is 
hollow. All trees over 40cm wide and within 50 to 60 metres 
of the house should be checked for termites if they infect 
your house. Use an auger bit, 12 to 19 mm in diameter, 
boring downwards slightly towards the centre of the tree. 
Drill at least twice, once near the roots and again about a 
metre up, and more if you have reason to think there may be 
termites further up. If there are termites, the auger will 
suddenly shoot into the tree as it reaches the muddy tunnel 
filling. 

If you find a hollow but are not sure if there are 
termites there, stick a bit of dowel into the hole and wait two 
weeks. Then pull it out and see if it is damaged, chewed or 
spotted brown with droppings. A few termites might come 
out with it. The safest thing to do then is to burn the tree. If 
you don’t want to eradicate the tree as well as the termites, 
climb as far up the tree as you can, drill fairly wide holes, and 
funnel in strong pyrethrum spray or derris spray. Check the 
nest with dowel and auger three days later. If there are still 
live termites, repeat the procedure until none remain, and 
check the tree at monthly intervals for at least a year to make 
sure there is no renewed activity. If you treat the trees in 
Autumn and the termites appear to vanish, always check the 
trees again in Spring in case their disappearance was only 
seasonal. 

Underground nests are more difficult to detect. Look 
for places where roots appear to be dying back, indicating 
root damage below and bare patches or dying tops to trees 


and shrubs. Some underground nests are formed like mounds 
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below the soil; others are long passageways. Sometimes the 
termite traps mentioned above are the only way of finding 
these nests, 

Dig up as much of the nest as you can and all the area 
around it. Make sure long passageways have not been 
missed. Then use a strong pyrethrum spray or a mixture of 
500 ml water, a quarter of a cup of kerosene, a quarter of a 
cup of detergent, and four dessertspoons of mineral oil 
around the area to kill or flush out any remaining tunnels. 
This may have to be repeated several times to make sure all 
passageways have been cleared. 

If you fail to find the termite nests, or if infestation 
continues, the last resort is arsenical dusting. Don’t try 
arsenical dusting yourself. Contact a pest-control company 
and tell them explicitly what you want done, then leave it to 
them. Don’t be talked into preventive spraying. There’s a 
lot more that can be said about keeping termites out of your 
house — but that takes several pages in Organic Control of 
Household Pests. 


Where do the worms fit? 
Dear Jackie, 

This may seem like an obscure question but I refer to 
the ‘Simple Worm Farm’ on page 123 of your book Soil 
Food. First of all can you tell me where the worms fit into 
the scale of things? And how can one simply remove the rich 
vermicast produced by the worms? 

Stephanie. 


Dear Stephanie, 

Ooops — I think this must be a classic, to design a 
worm farm without the worms. You stick the worm or worm 
castings, which will have lots of eggs, in or on the top layer 
of soil. 

As for how to harvest the worm castings, you can’t 
separate a worm from its castings easily. Unlike cats, dogs 
and humans, they don’t leave their droppings in one place 
and go and feed in another. Some worm farms are built on 
bird wire or builder’s mesh or even on old spring mattresses, 
so the droppings can fall through, but even then you’ll get 
some worms and a lot of eggs in the droppings. I used 
commercial worm castings for some years as a potting mix, 
and each pot ended up with a good population of worms. 

The easiest is just to divide your worm farm now and 
then spread it out in a thin layer and pick out the worms. 
They’ll probably rise to the top anyway. Stick the worms 
back in the worm farm or start another. Add the rest to the 
garden. 


Jackie describes the wonders 
of six common herbs... 
Dear Jackie, 

Recently I started a herb garden. Among the plants 
I was given are valerian, feverfew, comfrey, wormwood, 
borage and yarrow. What are they? What can I do with 
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them? The only thing that I do know is that they are inedible, 
that you can rub yarrow leaves over the dog after its bath to 
help keep away the fleas, and that valerian is used in 
sedatives. 

Barbara, Booragul, New South Wales. 


Dear Barbara, 

There are dozens more uses for all the herbs. In fact 
there are probably more than dozens. To tell the truth you 
could write a book simply about each herb. But here is a 
Start. 

Borage: Use borage flowers and stems to soothe 
inflammations. Add six tablespoons to a litre of warm water. 
It is mildly antiseptic as well as anti-inflammatory. Borage 
leaves should no longer be taken inter- 
nally, because they can cause 
liver damage. You can also add 

borage flowers to drinks like 
mulled wines, lemonade, 
Pimms and fruit cups. It is sup- 
posed to give a slight cucum- 
ber flavour, but doesn’t. 
Borage steeped in broth or 
wine was said to give cour- 
age. 
Borage flowers used to be em- 
broidered on knights’ scarves to encourage 
boldness. They traditionally drank borage tea before a 
tournament. Borage flowers are also lovely in salads and 
salad sandwiches. Scatter borage flowers and leaves in pot 
pourri. Plant borage near cucumbers and other plants that 
need bees for pollination. Borage flowers almost all Sum- 
mer and is excellent for attracting bees. It also attracts many 
pollen-feeding predators that will help clean up garden 
pests. l 

Comfrey: It is best to gather comfrey leaves in 
Spring before the plant flowers. After this they become 
tough and fibrous. Comfrey roots are most mucilaginous in 
late Autumn and early Winter, but if necessary can be used 
at any time. 

Comfrey is perhaps the best-known ofall the ‘healing 
herbs’. It has had a reputation from medieval times for 
healing wounds, ulcers and broken bones. Comfrey roots 
and leaves contain allantoin, a 
cell proliferant, as well as a 
soothing mucilage, although 
the roots are richer in both 
and much easier to use. 

It is presently ille- 
gal to prescribe comfrey 
for internal use because it 
contains several pyrro- 
lizidine alkaloids that can 
cause liver damage. Whether 
this occurs with moderate 


doses, or whether the allantoin mitigates this effect is a 
matter of controversy. 

Comfrey has several other uses. A thick border of 
comfrey will keep couch and other grasses out of your 
garden. Wilted comfrey leaves are one of the richest 
mulches I know. They are rich in trace elements, and break 
down to arich dark loam. Slash it up to ten times a year and 
scatter it around vegies. Cover it with water and use the pale 
green ‘liquid manure’ on hungry plants like lettuces and 
celery. Add it to a compost heap to help break it down. 

You can usually make comfrey ointment from the 
root, although you can use the leaves as well. Clean a large 
comfrey root well, chop it and add to about an equal amount 
of olive oil. Place on very gentle heat, preferably in a double 
boiler, and steep for an hour. Cool. Heat again gently, strain 
and add about a third as much beeswax as there is oil to 
thicken it. (This last step isn’t necessary if you don’t mind 
a fairly liquid ointment.) Keep in a sealed jar in a dark cool 
place. 

Feverfew: Feverfew reputedly 
gotits name from saving the life of 
a construction worker who fell 
through the roof of the Parthenon 
in ancient Greece. It has been used 
as an anti-inflammatory herb, a 
sedative, to expel intestinal 
worms, and for its 
vasodilatory and insecti- 
cidal properties. In past 
centuries it was probably 

used in the same way as 
we use aspirin and other 
proprietary pain-relievers today. 

People have taken feverfew for migraine for centu- 
ries. According to The Family Herbal, published in 1772, Dr 
John Mill wrote: “In the worst headache, this herb succeeds 
whatever else is known”. Itcan both help prevent and relieve 
migraines — eat two to four small fresh leaves each day. In 
one study, 70 per cent of patients found the drug either 
lessened the number or the severity of attacks, and eased the 
nausea. 


STARTING POINT SEMINARS 


Boost your confidence. Gather practical skills. Talk with 
experts. Feel the weight of it. Take home notes. 
*Rammed Earth — Oct 12/Nov 23 
*Mudbrick — Oct 5/Nov 16 
Stone — Sept 14/Oct 19/Dec 7 
¢Remunerative Gardens — Nov 24 
e Restoration of Earth Walls — Sept 21/Nov 30 


B&B accom available in earth house 
Let the Starting Point STARTER PACK be your 
guide to building an alternative house and lifestyle. 
PHONE CHERIE 
(059) 681 686 
PO BOX 222, Cockatoo, VIC, 3781 


Use feverfew tea (made from the flowers — one 
tablespoon to a cup of boiling water) to relieve the pain of 
toothache or neuralgia with sinus. Itcan also relieve arthritic 
inflammation. Midwives used the herb to strengthen con- 
tractions, to help expel afterbirth, and to relieve the pain of 
childbirth. It also helped relieve fevers. 

Use a tincture of feverfew to help take the sting and 
inflammation from insect bites and to repel insects. Fill a jar 
with dried flowers and fill with brandy. Leave ina dark place 
for three weeks, then dab on as needed. It is said to repel 
bees, and was used by beekeepers to keep them away. 

Feverfew may cause mouth ulcers if taken over a 
long period of time. It is best taken wrapped in bread, and if 
possible, not chewed. It can also cause loss of taste or 
swollen lips. After taking feverfew for several years and 
then abruptly stopping, about 105 patients in one study 
experienced aching joints, mild anxiety and poor sleep. 

Add dried feverfew flowers to sachets of lavender to 
keep moths away from woollens and other stored clothes and 
blankets. Use the ground flowers like pyrethrum, and add to 
equal amounts of talcum powder for an effective low- 
toxicity flea powder. 

Yarrow: Yarrow oil is anti-inflammatory and anti- 
septic. Use it as a poultice or wash for wounds, rashes and 
ulcers. 

Yarrow is a traditional remedy for premenstrual 
tensions and period pain, and generally as a ‘pick me up’ 
when you feel down, or to ward off a cold at the first sign of 
symptoms. It has also been used for urinary infections, 
hypertension as a diuretic, and to alleviate diarrhoea or 
dysentry, as well as to regulate menstruation and to stimulate 
gastric secretions. Added to other herbs, yarrow is said to 
increase their effect, but as far as I know this has not been 
tested. 

Avoid taking more than one cup of yarrow tea a day 
and for no more than a couple of days at a time. Too much 
can lead to headaches, fainting or skin rashes. 

According to folklore, chewing a fresh yarrow leaf 
helps a toothache. I’ve never found it effective. Yarrow is 
also a mild pest repellent. Oil of yarrow will kill mosquito 
larvae, aphids and other soft-bodied sap suckers. 

Yarrow is one of the so-called 
‘compost activators’. It is said that 
adding two or three leaves will 
speed up compost, or add some 
of the soil in which yarrow 
has been grown. I find 
that well- made compost, 
with air, moisture and ni- 
trogen, is so fast that any 
added herb makes no differ- 
ence. Yarrow is certainly not 
enough to break down badly made 
compost. 

Yarrow is also used in many cos- 
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metics, as a face wash, and to bring out blonde lights in hair. 
Make a strong tea of one cup flowers and stems to one cup 
boiling water, and use as a hair rinse, or add one cup of rolled 
oats for a face mask for oily skin or for large pores. 
Yarrow flowers dry well; add to pot pourri or use in 
dried-flower arrangements. The dried flowers and leaves 
have also been used to replace hops in beer recipes, such as 
the old English ‘Yarb Beer’. And lastly, if you place yarrow 
leaves over your eyes, you will dream of a future lover. 
Wormwood: Common wormwood used to be val- 
ued as acure for depression and hysteria, to 
ease childbirth, to protect against the 
plague, to help victims of poi- 
soning, andtoexpel worms 
— hence the name worm- 
wood. In fact the thujone in 
wormwood does expel sev- 
eral sorts of intestinal worms 
and causes uterine contrac- 
tions which may have 
speeded up a slow labour, 
and it may help in narcotic 
poisoning. 
However wormwood is poten- 
tially toxic. Even small amounts taken 
over a long period of time can affect the central nervous 
system, and it should never be taken by anyone with liver 
disease. Small amounts of wormwood tea (no more than one 
teaspoon of leaves to one cup boiling water), taken once a 
day for no more than two days can ease stomach cramps and 
stimulate the appetite after viral illness. Avoid taking any 
more if there is dizziness or confusion. Common worm- 
wood was also taken to increase gall-bladder function, but 
this should only be done under close medical supervision. 
Southernwood was once considered an aphrodisiac, 
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hence its nickname, lad’s love. It too was used to expel 
worms, and was mixed with treacle to hide the bitter taste. 
Cover the leaves with a small amount of boiling water to use 
as a mild antiseptic on cuts and abrasions. 

Wormwood and southernwood's pest-repellent quali- 
ties are its best value for the home herbalist. Plant well- 
trimmed wormwood beside roses and other plants suscepti- 
ble to aphids. Wormwood spray will repel sap-sucking 
pests, slugs and snails, though the effect quickly wears off. 
Use wormwood tea as a flea-repellent wash. 

For a wormwood tea or pest-repellent spray, cover 
one cup of leaves with one cup of boiling water. Keep it 
covered so the steam can’t escape, and leave till cool. Spray 
undiluted. Any of the wormwoods can be used for this 
purpose. 

Valerian: Dig up the roots in autumn soon after the 
leaves have died down. For the best root growth cut off the 
flower stems as they form. 

Use valerian as a bitter tea, a tincture, or in capsule 
form for mild insomnia, stress and nervous problems. Like 
any conventional rem- 
edies for these, valerian 
can cause sleeplessness, 
headaches and dependence 


if used to excess. Fresh \ 
valerian root is not as ef- W 
fective as the dried root or fx 
tincture, and like all gar- 
den herbs, the amount of 
active ingredients may 
vary considerably from plant 
to plant. 

Valerian is a reliable soother ~~“ 
and excellent as aremedy for occasional stress. However if 
you need to use it for more than a few days, seek medical 


advice and a diagnosis — or spend the 
day bushwalking to ensure a sound 
sleep, or change your lifestyle. 

Here are two suggestions for 
homemade insomnia relief in the form 
of a tincture and a tea. The safest way 
to prepare valerian root at home is to 
scrub, slice and dry it either in a well- 
ventilated shady place or in a very cool 
oven until it’s pale grey-brown and 
brittle. Then crumble it and cover with 
brandy — about equal amounts of herb 
and alcohol. Take a few drops in warm 
milk, no more than twice a day, sweet- 
ened witha little honey to hide its bitter 
taste. For valerian tea, pour one cup of 
boiling water over one teaspoon of 
dried root and leave for twenty min- 
utes. Take no more than two or three 
cups a day. 


Knitted Slippers 
For Busy Knitters 


Make your own elegant woollen slippers for inside home or inside gumboots. 


by Stephanie Falconer A A c 


Barkers Creek, Victoria. 


N T A Steiner school fair recently, I picked ç 
up a pair of these amazing little knitted 
slippers, and at a bargain price, too. I 

thought this was a great find, because they look 

exotic — like medieval jesters’ slippers — and 
complicated. But on taking a closer look I realised 

that each slipper consisted simply of eight squares. 

Right, I thought, I can make these — they’re right 
up my alley — plain stitch and simple squares! I actually 
thought we could all make them (we being our craft group) 
and make lots of money for our Steiner school at the next fair. 


So I set about making a pair and all went well until D 
I came to sewing up the eight squares — it was unbelievably 
tricky. I had forgotten to ask the family genius for a pattern, 
but he’s drawn me up one for Earth Garden readers, so you 
won't have to go through the humiliating agony of Rubik’s E 
Stage One. 


slipper cubes. 

Naturally, all sizes of slippers are dictated by the 
size of the squares, which in turn is dependent on (a) the size 
of the knitting needles (b) the number of stitches and (c) the 
ply of the wool. 

Remember, you’ll make the slippers more quickly 
with bigger needles and thicker wool, but when you use finer 
wool and smaller needles the slipper feels softer and 
smoother. 

Basically youcan use any scraps of wool and 
there are plenty of these in op shops, but stick to the 
same ply and of course the same needles! If you 
wish to make thicker slippers use two strands of 
wool (in different colours for an interesting 
effect). 

Slippers may be decorated using dif- 
ferent colours for different squares or just a con- 
trasting top square (top left hand square on pattern), with a 
button, several buttons, a pom pom or whatever is lying 
about. A picture may also be sewn onto it or a pattern 
stitched around the whole slipper — use your imagination. 

Approximate indications for size are: 


Size 1... 6 cm squares Stage Two. Sew up A to A, B to B etc, IN ORDER, 
Size 5... 7.5 cm squares. and keep track of where each ends up. If you're not 

And full marks to the genius who thought out this sure, pin small flags with letters to each side before 
beautiful design! you begin. 
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Earth Garden’s regular feast of magical, yet 
simple, culinary delights as enjoyed and 
presented by chef, Gary Thomas. 


Of-fish-ally speaking... 


FIND the best birthday presents are the ones I really want and really 
I need, but I don’t know it until the gift is laid before me. I was given 
such a present by my brother-in-law a few years back. It was a 
camping tool — a sturdy steel spike supporting turntable devices for easier 
and cleaner campfire cooking. He dreamed it up himself and welded it 
together. It will last forever and is indispensable. The man is a genius. 


Wish it ran in the family. 


My recent birthday (a quiet affair) was highlighted by another 
eye-opening gift — a Silstar Power Tip PT-7025PL fishing rod and reel 
which I’m holding in my hand as I write these words. (Brief pause as I 
make an imaginary cast across my kitchen and . . . nearly snagged the 


pittosporum). 

Obviously someone has been fooled 
by my claim that poor fishing is caused by low- 
quality tools. They obviously didn’t remem- 
ber that old adage about what a poor workman 
will think up to shift the blame from himself. 
I suppose it’s not impossible to fish trout 
creeks using a deep-sea handline; real anglers 
would still get their bag limit, I reckon. Any- 
way, I’ve got this fishing rod, I’m going fish- 
ing, and I’m mighty confident of pulling in 
quite a few dinners this Spring and Summer. 


Geez...these tree trout 
put up a good fight! 


yi 
fey 
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From Spade Jo Blade 


ry Thomas’ Garden Recipes 


And even if I don’t, I'll still be fishing, if you see what I mean. 

Why do I fish? I like to think I fish for food, but on results so far 
I'd be better off planting another row of carrots. So in that vein I could talk 
about fishing being a nice excuse for a walk in the bush or some downtime 
spent on a riverbank. But that’s not enough. Nutritionally, I could mention 
the high level of proteins, vitamins and minerals in fish flesh. Or the medical 
benefit on heart, blood and brain. But that’s not enough either. 

I fish because I’m a hunter and gatherer at heart, by instinct, in 
spirit. I find life immensely more satisfying and immeasurably richer when 
I procure my own food, fuel my own fire, and make my own fun. 

In the increasingly sophisticated world of which I’m a part, the 
more or less occasional foray to my roots eases that little bubble of internal 
anxiety which whispers, “You’re out of touch, concrete feet”. So I go bush 
by myself; I hunt, I gather, or I pretend I hunt and gather. But mostly, I gather. 
(Gathering by itself is still very satisfying). And I come back to civilisation 
and I’m kinder and better-humoured. I don’t want to do things like make 
people cry or be a stockbroker or greedily use up the world’s non-renewable 
resources. 

That’s why I fish. 


No-doubt trout 

Eating atrout is pretty good just the way they come out of the water, 
slapped into a hot oiled pan, but sometimes I like to stuff and bake them as 
well. 

To bone a whole trout clean it first, obviously. Then using your best 
filleting knife (the one with the flexible blade), work it gently under the 
backbone just behind the neck. Lay the fish on its side and run the knife along 
the rib bones to separate them from the flesh. When both sets of ribs are free 
cut the flesh a la fillet to the tail. In a fish that’s properly fresh you should 
be able to lift out the whole skeleton in one motion. Remember to use clean 
hands. Cut the skeleton from the head, being careful not to cut it off entirely. 

There is asecondary layer of small bones about halfway down each 


fillet. If you like attention to detail, pluck these bones out 
with a pair of tweezers. Otherwise eat carefully. 

Okay, we’ ve now created a trout parcel, ready for 
stuffing. Since we’ ve got to cook chickpeas for another dish, 
reserve a few for the trout. Make up the stuffing by 
combining a good handful of mashed chickpeas with some 
chopped fennel, onion and parsley, some minced ginger, salt 
and pepper, a squirt of lemon juice and a splash of olive oil. 

Pat this mixture along the length of each trout, no 
thicker than the depth of the combined fillets and well away 
from the edges. 

Place your trout sandwich in a baking tray and 
place in a moderate to hot oven for 10 to 15 minutes. Trout 
is a lovely fish eaten rare, so watch it closely in the final 
minutes. As you take the fish from the oven pour a cup of 
warmed yoghurt over the skin. Serve with the pasta salad, 
farfalle, with black olives, squash and tomato. 

Farfalle is called bow-tie pasta and is excellent for 
this type of salad. At the same time, any chunky noodle will 
do. If you can, use the little yellow squash for best visual 
effect. For two people, first boil a couple of litres of water. 
Put four or five squash into the boiling water for a minute or 
two. Using a brand-new rod, fish the squash out and drop 
straight into some very cold water. Bring the water back to 
the boil. Place a handful of farfalle into the pot and cook until 
just tender. You might need a net to get all the pasta out of 
the water. Make sure there are no Fisheries officers around 
while you quickly cool the pasta. 

Next, chop the squash into quarters, and do the 
same with three or four tomatoes. Combine in a bowl with 
olives to your taste. Add the cooled pasta. Drizzle good 
olive oil, some salt and some pepper as you mix all the 
ingredients thoroughly. A few pinches of fresh parsley lifts 
the visual impact even further. Make this salad while the fish 
is cooking. 


A hard-earned fish needs a big cold.. 
After a hard day’s ocean fishing you’re going to 
need a big carbohydrate meal, particularly if you have to go 
out and do it all over again the following day. This recipe for 
chilli fish rigatoni is best using a firm-fleshed fish like 
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on shorter strains upto 100-150 metres. Leaflet available. 

$ 5 9 Add delivery: $6 in Victoria, $8 elsewhere in Australia. 
50 Telephone credit card or c.o.d. orders accepted. 


Orders to: R. Lee, Box 828, Castlemaine 3450, Australia. 
Tel. (054) 705523 / Fax 705849 


trevally or shark. But don’t let the limits of the catch limit 
your imagination. Rigatoni is like a gigantic macaroni and 
I prefer it in this dish of big flavours. 

Cook the pasta as described above. For each 
person, combine a quarter-cup of thick white sauce with a 
quarter-cup of cream. Heat gently on the stove. Add a 
quarter-teaspoon of fresh minced chilli, a good splash of 
white wine or lemon juice, a couple of capers if you’ ve got 
them, and about six drops of fish sauce. Now, fish sauce is 
a foundation of cooking for our Asian neighbours, and is one 
I admire greatly. 

But if it’s not in your larder, break up an anchovy 
fillet and use that instead. Add some chopped parsley, salt 
and pepper to taste and the sauce is complete. Simmer very 
gently for ten minutes to combine the flavours. Don’t let the 
sauce reduce too much. It should coat but still run off the 
back of a spoon. 

Place a few small broccoli florets into the sauce- 
pan. Cover with a good lid. Two minutes go by. A lot can 
be done in two minutes, or nothing at all, if the filleted fish 
chunks are ready. Cut the fish into one- to two-centimetre 
pieces. Make sure the sauce is at a simmer, then place the 

fish into the saucepan. Thirty seconds more, 
£77 then move the pan adja- 

G Another glass? cent to, but out of the 
direct heat of, your fire. 
Two minutes more 
and your cooking 
broccoli will be per- 

=”. fectly green. Your 
fish should be just 
about right too. 
Quickly drain 
Ke = the pasta and toss 
hed LEU SOAS Yad = a 
= e sauce. Serve 

K Yd: LID oes / immediately. Do 
not overeat. Do 
ots ~  notdrink bad wine. 


Do not show disre- 
spect to the oceans. 


Thank you! 
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Minced fish in phyllo with ginger sauce 

Let’s say you’ ve made the lemon grass sauce I keep 
rabbitting on about (see EG 93). And let’s say you were 
happy with the result. Happy enough to put some ina sealed 
container ina fridge for another day. Well, keep being happy 
because today is that day. 

Finely chop or mince about 100 grams of fish. 
Once again, ocean fish is better but don’t let that stop you. 
Stir through a heaped dessertspoon 
of your happy lemon grass sauce. 
The mixture is now complete. Take 
a sheet of phyllo pastry (I prefer 
wholemeal) and halve it length- 
ways. Using some melted butter, 
oil or margarine, lightly brush the 
sheet. Place the filling in a triangle 
shape on the bottom left-hand cor- 
ner of the phyllo. Now simply 
parcel it up. Follow these folds. 
Don’t worry if it’s a bit messy at 
first (see the diagram at right). 

You'll get the hang of it 
soon enough. It’s simply a matter 
of angles. Brush and tuck any 
loose folds and then glaze the top. Place some sesame seeds 
here for that bit extra. Bake in a hot oven for about 10 
minutes. If the seals are good the fish steams surprisingly 
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quickly, and will retain its moisture. 

For the sauce, finely grate, but preferably mince a 
good couple of inches of peeled ginger. Put in a small 
saucepan with just enough water to cover. Bring to the boil 
and simmer gently until the ginger is soft. Whisk in a few 


drops of sesame oil, just to your taste. Whisk in a splash of 
peanut or other edible, oil. On the plate, place a few washed 
salad leaves and a big pinch of your favourite sprouts. Place 


the phyllo parcel on the leaves and pour some ginger sauce 
beside it. Garnish with a wedge of lemon. These make a nice 
starter for a special dinner and are dead simple. If necessary, 
make the parcels and sauce earlier in the day and refrigerate. 
The parcels may look a bit doughy and peculiar when you 
move them from the fridge to your preheated 220° C oven, 
so make sure the dinner-table guests are looking the other 
way. Draw attention to any of the many half-finished and 
half-baked kitchen improvements you’ ve stopped working 
on. Point out alien spaceships in the night sky as you 
elegantly drape a subtle tea towel over the baking tray. If you 
have aculinary partner, have them say something stupid now 
as you casually move towards the oven. Don’t forget to close 
the door with a smile. 


Back to the chickpeas 

Generally I approach chickpeas with a fair degree 
of caution. To me, they signify life a bit too close to hippy 
heaven; just a personal prejudice you understand. From a 
chef’s perspective, I’ ve had to face a few too many ‘yummy’ 
chickpea casseroles that basically were just bland. Hardly 
the legume’s fault of course. Sometimes, though, I experi- 
ence a dish that causes me to re-evaluate my position, put 
aside my bias and my cultural cringe. The following recipe 
for faté (a chickpea bake) is one of those. I'll give it to you 
just the way we received it from our friend Mary, from her 
Macedonian mother. 
two-and-a-half cups cooked chickpeas 
two cups green peas (we used dried peas, they cook as well) 
half a teaspoon chilli 
one large chopped onion 
one to two chopped capsicums 
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half-a-loaf crumbled bread 

one-and-a-half cups yoghurt 

salt and pepper 

six cloves garlic 

200 g butter 

half-a-bunch chopped parsley. 

Cook (again) both peas, salt, pepper and chilli in just enough 
liquid until mushy. Fry onions, chopped garlic and capsi- 
cums in butter until soft. Crumble bread into serving dish. 
Mix parsley with yoghurt. Pour pea mix into serving dish 
with half the onion mixture and half the yoghurt. 

Combine well, using pea juice to keep mixture 
mushy. Spread remaining yoghurt on top, then remaining 
onion mix to finish. Bake in a hot oven until heated through. 
We serve this meal with a bit of stewed eggplant and tomato. 
Top the bake with another dollop of plain yoghurt, and have 
some crunchy raw vegetables on the side, for a completely 
balanced meal. 

Ifyou don’t want to go through it all over again with 
the leftovers, mash the remaining bake and form into patties 
for a simple and delicious vegie burger. Thanks Mary, 
thanks Mary’s mum. 


Whales and a new metaphor 

Recently we took the kids to see the whales at 
Warrnambool on Victoria’s south-west coast. We observed 
them carrying on as if there was no such thing as house 
mortgages, or careers to establish — both the whales and the 
kids, that is. 

Anyway, I slipped off to a secondhand bookshop 
for half-an-hour where I picked up a couple of early Austral- 
ian classics. When I took my choices to the counter the 
woman behind the desk asked me (rather smugly, I now 
realise) if I’d like a cookbook, and pushed two enormous 
piles of printed matter in my direction. 

I snouted in like a pig in swill (new metaphor — 
like a chef in a pile of cookbooks), completely oblivious to 
her surprise and puzzlement. She had no idea I cook for a 


Based Income’ is the buzz phrase at the Park at the moment. The 
developers have committed $20,000 for the planting of fast growing trees to create a 
community-based timber industry. This project will give us the capital to maintain and improve 


living, obviously, 
but I think her 
concern was more 
for her books as I 
foamed and drib- 
bled over the 
cache. I finally 
selected three 
books to buy. 

But then she 
admitted to some 
devilry — all day 
she had been en- 
ticing men of the 
‘can’tcook, won’t 
cook’ variety, just 
to see their un- 
comfortable re- 
sponse to those 
cookbooks. It’s good to meet people who make their own 
humour. 


Anyway, one of these books catalogued 100 types 
of cheesecake. And in that 100, not one had the following 
sweet pastry. 

Mix together 200 g plain flour, 90 g polenta and 120 
g of castor sugar. Rub in 190 g soft butter. Mix in one egg 
plus one egg yolk. Rest for 30 minutes then press into a nine- 
inch (22.5 cm) spring-form pan. 

Use this pastry for cheescake, fruit flans or cus- 
tards. The polenta flavour marries very well with pear, for 
example. 

Cheers. 


You can sample Gary’ 
Cosy Corner Café if y er pas: 
Springs in Central Victoria. Gary might « even have 
some trout lying around that he hasn’t stuffed yet. 


485 acres of diverse bushland 
containing 124 one-acre freehold 
sites. 360 acres of community 
common land and a 2.5 acre 
Village Lot with Hall to be built 
this year. Sealed roads, 
underground power, phone and 
water. Lakes and ponds and a 
20-acre agricultural area. 


Kookaburra Park into the future. Residents can look forward to good grade structural, 


cabinet and special-use timbers. Other proposed projects have the opportunity to employ 
Park residents. A Park Market is being discussed to sell wares from our Craft Group and 
Entertainers will provide a festival atmosphere and our 
Local Employment Trading System can be promoted and expanded. 


Lots of things are happening, so come and take a look. 
Living in a community has never been more exciting. 


produce grown by residents. 


Enquiries to 
Kookaburra Park 
Eco-Village, 

PO 713, Bundaberg, 
Qld, 4670. 

Free Call: 1800 061 689 
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Wwoornse 
about 


WWOOF (Willing Workers On Organic Farms) is part of a worldwide network which 
can give you the opportunity to sample different lifestyles and learn new skills, 
all in exchange for your labour. 


Errant hosts 


by Lionel Pollard 


Buchan, Victoria. 


OR AN organisation with more than 500 hosts and 

3,000 wwoofers this year, we get remarkably little 

feedback. In some ways this is good, because 
people tend to complain more than they praise, so perhaps 
little feedback means few complaints. From time to time 
however we hear things on the grapevine, and we know of a 
few common complaints. At the risk of sounding negative, 
I would like to touch on these in order to alert everyone to the 
fact that WWOOF, above all, is about people. It is subject 
to all the failings or foibles of people everywhere, and this 
includes ourselves as organisers as well as the hosts and 
wwoofers we bring together. 

The main complaint is about hosts who regard 
WWOOF as a source of cheap labour and exploit their 
visitors. While there are few such hosts, they do seem to be 
on popular routes and get a lot of travellers calling them for 
a place. While the travellers’ network will warn many 
wwoofers of such places, there are still many who stay with 
such hosts. Wwoofers then become disillusioned about all 
hosts as a result of one bad visit. Typically the exploiting 
hosts will expect long hours of work, will not mention 
anything about time off, and set boring jobs for the wwoofer 
while finding for themselves other important things to do! 

Apart from letting us know about such places, the 
only advice I have for wwoofers is to clarify with any host 
at the start what the work will be, when your free time will 
occur, and whether you will be working alone or with family 
members. If it looks as if you are being treated unfairly, and 
you are getting none of the cultural or learning exchange you 
were expecting, then pull out quickly. 

Another area of contention is the way a host’s 
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marital problems may affect the visitor. We all believe that 
our neighbours and family do not know when we are having 
difficulties in our relationships, but they do. They may not 
be able to put a finger on the details, but they feel the 
tensions. The close visitor, sharing the family home and 
table, can soon pick up the tensions of a relationship which 
is in trouble, and they do not like it! Recently two wwoofers 
suggested that hosts in stressed relationships should stop 
taking visitors until they get things straightened out. I can 
only recommend this idea. 

The final whinge concerns food and accommoda- 
tion. While wwoofers are generally relaxed about where 
they sleep, within reason, they are less so when it comes to 
food. When a host claims to be an organic grower with a 
vegie garden and orchard, wwoofers expect to get fresh, 
homegrown food when they work there. 

I know it is difficult always to have a wide variety 
of fresh food in a garden, especially in Victoria and Tasma- 
nia, but when I hear stories from northern New South Wales 
and Queensland of canned food, eggs, eggs and more eggs, 
or of supermarket purchases, I see this as just another form 
of exploitation. Again, the only practical solution to the 
problem is to leave, and quickly. 

I want to stress again that hosts who do these are a 
minority. A detailed complaint, or two complaints about the 
same host will have them removed from our lists. That will 
leave the majority, who are good hosts, to make WWOOF 
even better! 

Talking of complaints, I read two very disturbing 
lists which arrived here recently. I will ignore them because 
they were unsigned. Diatribes against unmentioned hosts by 
an unmentioned wwoofer barely deserve this mention, let 
alone any action. 

I tell of it only to discourage such cowardice. If you 
don’t want us to take action, or respond, then don’t hide 
behind anonymity. Just don’t write! On the other hand, we 
do promise anonymity in dealing with acomplaint so long as 
we know who it came from! 


Positive 

On amore positive note, we received the following 
comment from a woman wwoofer: “This place at Koonorigan 
was a very comfortable home run by a delightful couple”. Of 
another place in the same region, she wrote: “Charles cooks, 


mostly vegetarian, absolutely fabulous meals”. Another 
comment, again about the same area, was: “I stayed with her 
and her two delightful daughters. I met and worked with/for 
her very close neighbours — had a great time.” 

A longer comment came from another woman this 
year. “I heard about wwoofing when I was in Tassie, 


JURA SOL IND. 


Manufacturer of JURA SOL Solar - Cooker 
JURA SOL Solar - Food Dehydrators 
JURA SOL Solar - Bee Wax Extractors 
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or more information contact Ruth 
Telephone/Fax: (063) 37 4104 

"JURA HEIGHTS" Freemantle Road 

via BATHURST NSW 2795 


working with the ATCV, so I joined and went to two places. 
I don’t feel you can judge the families you stay with. Every 
place is different, some nicer food, some lovely fresh fruit, 
you take it as it comes. As I’m of mature age, I guess it 
helped, as at least I wasn’t asked to do things I couldn’t 
manage. There is always so much to do ona farm as I found 
with my next host in NSW. As well as gardening I did a lot 
of sewing for her. I still write to both these hosts. I would 
still like to help on the land, but have to be careful not to 
overdo the work side — I’m like a bull in a China shop when 
I see a lot to be done. I agree with the fact the work should 
be varied.” 

And again, from yet another woman: “I would like 
to let you know that all my experiences with WWOOF hosts 
have been educational and fun. I especially enjoyed my stay 
(in Tasmania) as my young daughter and myself stayed in 
the caravan. (Our host) bore her second daughter. Cool, 
hey? In the Adelaide Hills area we stayed with exceptional 
and hospitable hosts. We felt very at home there!” 


GINSENG GROWING IN AUSTRALIA SEMINARS 


with Fred and Charlene Hosemans 
Four dates are scheduled for the 1996/97 seminars on 'Ginseng Growing in 
Australia’, The full day seminars held in Gembrook from 9am until Spm are planned 
for Saturday 16th and Sunday 17th November 1996 as well as Saturday 11th 
and Sunday 12th 1997. Intending participants are asked to number-the dates in 
order of your preference. The venue is limited by numbers and the right to allocate 
your second preference is reserved. 


Please complete the following application form and forward with your cheque or 
Money Order made payable to Gembrook Ginseng Pty Ltd (GOG Pty Ltd) to PO 
Box 44, Gembrook, Vic, 3783 (phone [059] 681321). Closing date 31st October 
1996. A cancellation fee of 10% will apply. No refunds will be given for 
cancellations made less than 7 days prior to the date of each seminar. Receipts 
will be issued with venue and Agenda details. 


REGISTRANT 
SURNAME. PREFERRED CHRISTIAN NAME. 
(Please print clearly) 
ADDRESS. 

POSTCODE 
OCCUPATION. 


PHONE NOS.: Business ( } After Hours ( ) 


ACCOMPANYING PERSON 

SURNAME: PREFERRED CHRISTIAN NAME. 

‘Early Bird’ rate for registrations received before 13th September 1996 (@ $170.00 
Normal rate for registrations received after 13th Scptember 1996 @ $185.00 
Accompanying person (one per Registrant) @ $85.00 
SUB TOTAL 


less cost of Ginseng Growing in Australia if already purchased 
TOTAL enclosed with application 


Please enrol me/us, as per preferences shown below 


o 16th November 1996 o 17th November 1996 


m) 12th January 1997 


o 11th January 1997 


(Show preference in order) 
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Medicinal garlic . 


Garlic has long been popular in 
medicine. Jackie French tells of 
some of its uses. 


by Jackie French 
Braidwood, New South Wales. 


ARLIC has been used medicinally almost as long 

as it has been cultivated. Even early this century, 

fresh garlic juice was dripped into wounds. It 
would have been painful and smelly, but was an effective 
disinfectant. It was also given to help colds, asthma, con- 
sumption, rheumatism, and to expel worms. Garlic was 
taken chopped into molasses, or chopped fresh into a syrup 
of sugar and vinegar and eaten before breakfast to clear the 
bowels. At that time, clearing the bowels was a popular way 
of ensuring the body stayed free of infection. 

Less reliably fresh garlic cloves were worn inside the 
stockings during the day and in the bedsocks at night for two 
weeks. After that, flaking skin on the bottom of the feet was 
supposed to show that the garlic had drawn the infection out 
of the body. 

A 19th-century recipe (but possibly older) recom- 
mended applying a paste of garlic and sour milk to the.chest 
to help with respiratory problems and bronchitis. For 
diptheria, it recommended a paste of garlic and vinegar on 
brown paper, applied every hour. 

Recent research has shown garlic has many medical 
uses. It helps the treatment of heart disease, inhibits the 
growth of tumours, and viruses, and lowers blood pressure 
or blood-sugar levels. Itis also a simple disinfectant for a cut 
finger or pimples. Given the potency of garlic against so 
many ailments, why isn’t it used more often in conventional 
medicine? 

The answer isn’t simply its smell, nor is it just 
because large companies prefer drugs that can be patented or 
synthesised. The main reason is that the active ingredient in 
garlic, aliciin, is relatively indiscriminate. It may just as 
easily kill or harm healthy human cells as those of dangerous 
micro-organisms. It is also extremely unstable. 

Note: Most processed garlic is far less active than 
fresh garlic. It has a chemical half-life of two to four hours 
at room temperature. Therefore in most cases garlic must be 
eaten raw and fresh to be effective. Sometimes cooked garlic 
is as effective, or even more effective than raw garlic, 
notably in reducing cholesterol and blood clotting. 

Never try to treat yourself with lots of raw garlic. 
Like all drugs, natural or otherwise, garlic has side effects, 
and they are not just limited to indigestion and social 
unacceptability. Eating large amounts of garlic can lead to 
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inflammation of the digestive tract, chronic indigestion, 
vomiting or diarrhoea. Extremely large amounts (30 g per 
day) have been associated with anaemia and deformation of 
red blood cells. 

A good, safe, home-prescribed garlic dose would be 
no more than one to two raw cloves a day, taken with other 
food, with one garlicky meal or several meals with not so 
much garlic — but as long as the garlic is cooked. If you are 
going to eat a couple of salads with raw garlic in it, don’t eat 
any other raw garlic that day. 

As a general rule, any culinary use and occasional 
larger doses of garlic are safe. It is only where very large 
amounts are regularly taken medicinally that problems may 
arise. This should only be done with the knowledge of an 
experienced medical practitioner. 

Avoid eating large amounts of garlic, or using garlic 
medicinally, while pregnant. It may cause heartburn, and as 
a general precaution, no substance should be taken in large 
amounts during early pregnancy. Eating large amounts of 
garlic while breastfeeding may give the milk a garlic flavour, 
which the baby may or may not appreciate. 

Note: The remedies below may be effective, but 
don’t rely on them. All medical conditions should be 
diagnosed and treated by a qualified practitioner (whether a 
doctor, a naturopath or the like). All herbal remedies contain 
active ingredients which may conflict with treatments you 
are already taking. If you wish to add these to your treatment, 
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discuss them with your practitioner first. (On the other hand, 
if they snigger at the idea of medicinal herbs, you might 
consider another practitioner.) 

Garlic and pimples: Apply crushed garlic to pim- 
ples and other skin infections, if you don’t mind smelling 
like asalad. Teenagers may prefer to use this remedy at night 
when no one else can smell them. To help remove the smell, 
wash with warm water in which a bunch of parsley and a few 
slices of ginger have been simmered for five minutes. 

Garlic and corns or warts: Top acorn or wart with 
crushed garlic, and keep it in place with a bandaid. Over the 
next few days to a week, the corn will soften. 

Garlic as first aid: Rub an abrasion with a freshly 
cut clove of garlic instead of using a proprietary disinfectant. 

Anti-viral garlic: Fresh garlic will suppress several 
common viruses, including herpes simplex, human rhinovirus 
two, parainfluenza type three, and others. However, steamed, 
distilled or oil-macerated garlic products had no effect in 
various trials, nor did dried garlic or old, crushed garlic. 
Most commercial garlic products appear to have variable 
effects on the viruses tested. 

Infections and the immune system: Garlic may act 
as an immunostimulant, helping to build up resistance to 
infections. Four to five raw cloves of garlic a day is reputed 
to help ease chronic thrush, skin problems, respiratory 
disorders and many other persistent infections. Eating garlic 
regularly may help prevent infections and is said to help 
ward off colds, influenza, and help decrease herpes attacks. 

Eating large amounts of raw or cooked garlic may 
also help reduce the incidence of stomach cancer. Garlic has 
also been found to activate the liver to destroy the toxin that 


is found on mouldy peanuts that can trigger liver cancer. It 
may also help protect against some of the effects of smoked 
and barbecued meat. In Germany, a 12-week study of garlic 
and AIDS patients showed that the incidence of diarrhoea, 
candida, sinusitis and recurrent fever decreased, and there 
were other indications of immune system improvement in 
six of the ten patients. 

Garlic and thrush: Garlic is an effective antifungal 
agent, so use a strong solution of fresh garlic and water 
against vaginal thrush. Equally effective remedies, how- 
ever, are also available and the long term effects of douching 
with garlic have not been tested. (It is worth remembering 
that every effective treatment probably has side-effects.) If 
you don’t mind the smell, though, it’s probably safe to use 
for the occasional bout of thrush. 

Garlic and pollution: Animals with high levels of 
heavy metal poisoning showed a higherthan normal survival 
rate when fed high levels of garlic. 

Garlic and heart disease: Eating raw or cooked 
garlic (preferably both) regularly may reduce the risk of 
heart attack or further heart attacks. At least a gram, 
preferably two, of dried garlic, or five grams of fresh garlic, 
need to be taken each day to be effective. The exact, 
minimum, effective dose may depend on body weight and 
other factors, so even small amounts may have some effect. 

Eating large amounts regularly may reduce choles- 
terol and triglycerides and reduce blood-clotting tendencies. 
With the latter, cooked garlic has a greater effect than raw 
garlic or garlic preparations. Cooked garlic also retains most 
of its anti-cholesterol activity. 


Garlic and late-onset diabetes: Garlic may help 
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lower blood sugar levels and has been used by herbalists as part of the 
treatment of late-onset diabetes. Take four to six fresh cloves a day, but 
again, only do this under medical supervision. 

Garlic and cholesterol: Research indicates that eating garlic regularly 
may help reduce cholesterol levels. 

Garlic and arthritis: Garlic steeped in olive oil, rubbed warm into 
inflamed areas, is an old ‘gypsy’ treatment for arthritis and rheumatism. 

The following recipe is also reputed to give some relief. Fill a jar with 
chopped garlic (don’t bother to peel it). Add enough vodka (or whisky, rum 
or brandy) to cover. Leave in a dark warm place for a month. Take half a 
teaspoon before meals. 

If you want to avoid alcohol, place the dose in a saucer and add half a cup 
of boiling water and let it cool before you take it. This procedure should 
evaporate most of the alcohol. 

Garlic and fleas and ticks: Regularly feeding garlic to cats and dogs 
is said to help repel ticks and fleas. About one clove a day is the normal dose 
for a medium-sized dog, with about a quarter of that for cats and about twice 
that for large dogs. (I tried this with wombats but they don’t like garlic. Try 
stuffing the fresh garlic in an empty pill capsule from the chemist or setting 
itin THICK gelatine and water so it doesn’t smell. 

Garlic paste for scaly leg on hens: Crush six cloves of garlic and add 
to three dessertspoons of powdered sulphur and two dessertspoons of 
‘Sorbolene’ cream. Rub well into the affected legs, leave for 24 hours and 
wash off with hot soapy water. Peel off the softened skin and repeat. 
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WHar’s YOUR PROBLEM? 


Bos Rich ANSWERS QUESTIONS ABOUT OWNER BUILDING 


Footings. Putting the roof on. Fitting windows. Which is the best way? 
Which is the cheapest? What are the dangers? For anything you want 
to know about owner building, write to Bob Rich, Earth Garden’s build- 
ing guru, c/- What’s your problem? Earth Garden, RMB 427 Trentham, 
Victoria, 3458. Please enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


Timber versus solid floors 
From Janine, New South Wales. 


Dear Bob, 

I have a couple of building questions. I’ve only just 
embarked on learning about building, so please forgive me 
if my questions are pretty hopeless. For my first question, my 
partner and I love timber floors. We love the look and feel 
of the wood, and we love walking on them. It seems that they 
aren't very wonderful in terms of energy efficiency. We both 
have problems with heel erosion which is aggravated by 
walking on concrete and tile floors; we are allergic to dust 
and thus don’t want carpet; and we are scared off by the 
maintenance involved with earth floors. (Are they that much 
‘softer’ than concrete anyway?) 

We must be fussy because we don’t love the look of 
cork or lino, which are the only compromises we’ve thought 
of. Because all the other things in the building of our house 
are energy-friendly, what would the difference be to the 
house’s performance if it hada timber floor instead ofa solid 
one? Do you think we’re being environmental vandals for 
the sake of aesthetics if we put in a recycled timber floor?* 

We have read in the Earth Garden Building Book 
about reflective metal insulation under timber floors to help 
prevent draughts and moisture. Would it be at all possible 
to go one step further and put a suspended sandwich of 
insulation (perhaps wool or recycled newspaper) under the 
floor, being held in place by some additional slats under the 
insulation? Is that a really silly idea? Would it just be a 
moisture trap, and eventually collapse? Would it go any- 
where even close to compensating for not having a ‘heat 
bank’? 


* Editor’s note: Please, please, use only recycled timber 
flooring, because our dwindling native forests simply can’t 
survive if we keep sawing them up unnecessarily. 


First I'd like to say that your ideas are not silly. 
There is no need for you to feel inferior to ‘the experts’. You 
have been using the information available to you in an 
intelligent and creative way, then set out to gather more 
information to fill the gaps you’ ve found in your knowledge. 

There is nothing wrong with timber floors. No real 
building can ever incorporate 100 per cent of the design 
requirements of an ‘ideal’ solar-efficient house. When 
making design decisions, you need to have a list of require- 
ments that are important to the occupiers — you. The 
eventual building will reflect the best compromise among 
these requirements. This process is set out in the Earth 
Garden Building Book. 

In your case, a yielding timber floor is a high 
priority. You can provide thermal mass in other ways, for 
example by an attached greenhouse against a mudbrick wall, 
or (double glazed) clerestory windows shining sunlight on 
an internal heavyweight wall. 

Double-sided reflective foil is essential under a 
timber floor, mainly to stop draughts. It should be the kind 
without ventilation holes in it. Attach it to the joists in such 
away that there is a25 mm sag halfway between joists. This 
ensures an air gap between the foil and the floorboards 
(shiny surfaces reflect heat only when there is an air gap next 
to them). Equally important, moisture from condensation is 
led away from the joists and drips down between them. This 
reduces damage from rot and termites. 

Bulk insulation under a suspended floor is a no-no. 
You guessed the reason: it guarantees dampness. 


Second-storey terraces 

My second question involves second-storey ter- 
races. Having read in your book that houses in northern 
Africa have not only rammed-earth walls but also earth 
roofs, | wondered how they are actually built. We have an 
idea that we'd like our two-storey cottage to have a large 
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terrace on the second storey that would actually sitabove the 
first storey. Without having done much research, we wonder 
if the best way to do this would be to build a low skillion roof 
and then simply build a platform over it for the terrace, or if 
it would be at all possible, for it to have a flat-earth roof 
which formed the floor of the terrace above. 

An earth roof need tremendously strong supports, 
because you have to allow for the layer of soil to be 
completely waterlogged. Earth-sheltered houses in places 
like Afghanistan are very small. For the kinds of spaces we 
Westerners think we need, nothing but reinforced concrete 
will do the job. 

A flat roof from more standard materials is possi- 
ble, but not advisable for inexperienced builders, for two 
reasons. First, the flatter a roof, the more wind uplift forces 
act on it. A roof with an angle under 17.5° is liable to fly 
away like a kite unless it is suitably tied down. If you do go 
ahead with a flat roof, I suggest you get an engineer to design 
it. Your local council will probably require this in any case. 

Secondly, the flatter a roof, the more danger there 
is from water penetration. Rain will trickle in through the 
tiniest gaps, while it will tend to run over them on a steep 
roof. Therefore the work must be spot on. Of course, there 
is nothing to stop you from doing most of the work yourself, 
but get good builders to put in your flat roof. 

Most terraces and decks have rot problems because 
the undersides of timber supports tend to sit in unnoticed 
water. Treated pine won’t rot, but if there is a fire, exposed 
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treated pine releases arsenic into 
the air. 

A friend of mine put in a 
ferrocement deck which has never 
leaked or suffered any other prob- 
lems. Round timber posts hold up 
large beams to which he nailed 25 mm thick floorboards, 
then a second layer of floorboards crosses the first. This 
structure has a slight slope. Then he drove 50 mm galvanised 
nails in a regular array through crown seal bottle tops, so that 
25 mm stuck up above the floorboards. 

He then put down a layer of 10 mm fine-size 
weldmesh. The bottle tops kept it off the floor. The local 
readymix mob sent up samples of sand mixes. He and I made 
experimental batches, varying water content, and after two 
weeks we chose the combination with the least shrinkage. It 
is likely that the relevant information is in technical works on 
constructing ferrocement boats. 

The truck delivered the sand-cement mix, and 
about ten people put it in place. This was a big job because 
the mix had to be forced through the wire mesh. We had to 
make sure that there were no air bubbles. The only problem 
was to produce a flat surface. Because the mix had no stones 
in it, only sand, smoothing out a hump in one place tended 
to produced two humps, one on each side! 

I hope this has been of help. Good luck with your 
project! 
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Going organic, 
going sane 


Eskylane, the beginning of 
an organic adventure, part 2 


In EG 91, Wendy Bone told us of the beginning of an organic adventure for her and 
her family on an old dairy farm in the 1970s. As the seasons came and went, Wendy 
began to feel more and more in harmony with Nature and the land. 


by Wendy Bone 


Leitchs Creek, Victoria. 


URING our fourth year at Eskylane we all agreed 
D that the farm should be re-named ‘Bantam Estate’. 

Our eight bantam hens had proved to be superb 
mothers, often appearing out of the shrubbery with 13 chicks 
and rearing every one. Our children, Angie and Christo, had 
a muster and counted 85 plus! Because all our fowls died 
only of old age there was only one thing for it — as visitors 
left after a stay with us they were presented with a box 
containing, you guessed it, a hen and chicks. If parents 
protested, children cried, cajoled, pleaded, even sulkily 
refused to get into the car until parents gave in. John was 
heard to mutter under his beard, “We’ll soon have no friends 
left”. 

Seasons had been good to us; we had experienced 
highs and lows. Our neighbours and friends began to 
compliment us about our pasture and diminishing weed 
problem. On three occasions we topped the Hamilton 
market of 3,000 head with our fat lambs (not what it is all 
about, but very encouraging). We bought a small Suffolk 
Stud. 

What were the low points? Our stock had con- 
tracted lice from our neighbour. If only we could afford new 
fencing around the entire property to keep out the neigh- 
bours’ sheep. The tree corridors were planted out to bring 
the birds out of the old garden, and to keep bugs down in the 
pasture. We had also lost, due to injury, our beautiful white 
Shorthorn bull. 


The all-important understocking 

We ignored the modern trend of profit, chemicals 
and expansion. Understocking enabled us to rest paddocks, 
animals were not put under stress through feed competition, 
and there were fewer deaths in drought years. Grass was not 
constantly eaten down to the roots. Hard-hoofed animals did 
not continually move over the soil, loosening our topsoil in 
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Autumn and Winter, and blowing away seed and soil in late 
Summer. There was no compaction of remaining soil cover 
in Winter, causing elemental tie-up. 

If the local stocking rate was five or seven sheep per 
acre, we would stock three and five respectively. Sheep and 
cattle eat different pasture, and running together they com- 
plement each other at certain times of the year. They would 
clean up nuisances like barley grass, cut thistles, cape weed 
and onion weed. 

We would leave a blanket of old grass. It added 
humus, retained moisture, helped protect earthworms from 
heat and cold, and protected new tender pasture growth in 
Spring and Autumn from frost. Organic matter provided a 
home for nutrients that slowly mineralised, and encouraged 
thick healthy pasture and a lesser weed problem. Surface 
mulch provided essential worm food. Many farmers have an 
‘eat to the ground’ policy in late Summer, but bare soil is 
leached of nutrients by the harsh Australian climate, and 
topsoil is blown away forever. 

During the drought in 1983, we retained all our 
stock. However due to the extreme season we sold our lambs 
early to lessen the stress on our ewes, and picked grapes to 
supplement our income. 

Over the years we saw some farmers who became 
interested in organic methods. Unfortunately they had been 
accustomed to taking advice from their fathers or from stock 
agents. These were usually pushed by the large chemical 
companies into promoting the quick-fix syndrome for sick 
pasture, weeds and animal disease. These farmers lacked the 
courage to get back to the important approach: look for 
fundamental causes and healthy soil prevents disease. 


Diversify 

We needed a staggered income. After observing 
the weekly fluctuations of prices at lamb, vealer and wool 
sales, we decided to diversify and not be like sheep ourselves 
and follow commodity markets that were making top prices 
at the time. Through the year we had income from ewes, 


wool, hay, lambs, vealers, hoggets, lambswool, Suffolk 
rams, barter, grape-picking and rousing in neighbours’ shear- 
ing sheds, plus a small pension. 


Buying stock 

When buying stock it is extremely important to buy 
stock that are genetically adapted to your region. This 
avoids many health problems. It is a wise practice to buy 
privately whenever possible, not at the sale yards when you 
are new to farming. You need to be accompanied by a trusted 
stock agent and an experienced farmer friend. Carefully 
check what you plan to buy for good mothering. Check 
teeth, feet, udders, eyes and the quality 
of the wool. Look around the neck for 
lice, and study the animal’s conforma- 
tion. Don’t forget you are buying some- 
one’s culls, so buy the very best stock 
you can afford. This stock is the parent 
of the progeny you will be presenting 
for sale. And with their well-being 
critically important, a two year’s supply 
of hay and a silo of organic oats is a 
must. 

We bought 400 first-cross ewes (in lamb), and 20 
cows (in calf), four- and six-years old respectively, that had 
lambed and calved several times. They had been running 
with large mobs and had not been drenched for six months. 
We decided that in order to protect our clean pasture, we 
would drench them, and leave them in the yards with hay for 
a day and night to empty out all the non-organic nasties. 

Our Ag Department had recommended drenching 
five to six times a year. We were staggered. We would 
commence with a carefully supervised once-a-year drench, 
and eventually breed stock that had not been drenched in 
their lifetime. There was a lot of talk among farmers that 
stock was becoming resistant to drench. Instead of looking 
at the cause, the Ag Department and farmers have been 
drenching their stock at a blistering pace. The Ag Depart- 


“Whatever Nature 
handed out to us during 
the seasons, we didn’t 
have to fight, struggle, 
control or manipulate 
her to feel comfortable.” 


ment only recommends a change of brand name when stock 
becomes resistant. 

I have recently read that parasite resistance has 
been detected in the last line of defence, Ivermectin, in 
veterinary tests. The chemical companies have played a 
long-term parasite-and-disease-masking game. The CSIRO 
estimated that worms cost the sheep industry $210 million 
per year, with a further $80 million in drench costs to 
farmers. Are farmers placing the health and well-being of 
their stock and pasture first and foremost? Or are they 
blindly using the quick-fix syndrome and maintaining a 
multi-million-dollar chemical industry? With these latest 
results I think it is time they honestly 
asked themselves these questions. 

There were some very exciting 
results from using organic remedies 
such as neem oil; cider vinegar, lin- 
seed, eucalyptus oil, biodynamic prepa- 
rations and dolomite. Farmers can 
now also make up their own compre- 
hensive licks. All these naturally oc- 
curring substances break down in the 
soil, and stock do not appear to be 
developing resistance. 

On the whole, our animals were healthy. I was sure 
this could be attributed to the healthy, nutritious pasture. We 
did have unexplained deaths, although these were few. 
There were many diseases we just never encountered. It was 
disappointing when we did need to use chemicals on those 
occasions when the Ag Department insisted on it. It was 
when we had no other alternative, and did not know enough 
about how and when the individual minerals, trace elements, 
herbs and natural remedies could be used. Sheep needed to 
be checked twice a day, morning and evening, when lamb- 
ing, and daily during hot steamy weather for fly strike. 

I started walking the paddocks at least twice a 
week. It was another one of Grandfather’s recommended 
habits, and I soon knew why. It became a very special time. 
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“We ignored the modern 
trend of profit, chemicals 
and expansion.” 


I made many observations of the grasses, birds, weather, 
insects and stock behaviour that I could 
not make from a farm bike or ute. 


Now...how are you 
l off for SHEEP? 
Shearing 

We did our shearing in early 
November, a time which we found 4, 
had many advantages. The weather „$ 
was stable and warmer, and pasture in f 
small plantation-sheltered paddocks 
near the house was in top condition 
and ready to run sheep should the 
weather turn wet or cold. Clean tails 
and short wool cut down on fly strike 
and heat stress during summer. 

After about eight years we a. 
sprayed the paddocks with a wonder- 
ful nutrient-packed seaweed spray from north- 
west Tasmania. There were a number of nutrients in this 
tonic which were not in our mineral mix or licks. During the 
following two to three years we saw a definite improvement 
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in the density and growth of pasture. In our low wet paddock 
we noticed some sourness after several wet seasons. We 
used the Wallace plough — this only cuts or slices into the 
soil to about four to six inches, one foot apart, and aerates and 
drains with wonderful results. 

After eight seasons of taking five- and six-month- 
old lambs off to market, we could no longer stand to see the 
ewes grieving at the gate for days. After all, I had decided 
on that breed because they were excellent mothers. 

Our children complained bitterly — Angie be- 

came a vegetarian, and Christo vowed never to 
eat lamb again. We started breeding 
first-cross ewes. 


Shelter belts 
Shelter belts were a very impor- 
tant and integral aspect of the prop- 
-> erty. They helped preserve soil and 
controlled salinity, erosion, and un- 
derground water quality, and of course 
they gave shelter in all seasons for stock. 
We were fortunate that previous owners 
had planted many trees, and there was shel- 
~~ )  terinall the paddocks. We decided to extend 
\ flat plantations and plant trees every two to three 

years. 

My husband and I had left jobs which did not have 
any connection with farming. I hope this inspires and 
encourages those who have dreamed of changing their 
lifestyles and giving farming a go. 

It was great to see our attitudes changing. Were we 
becoming complacent? No, we realised it was acceptance 
and, we hoped, with a good dose of humility thrown in as 
well. There was no need to feel threatened by Nature. 
Whatever She handed out to us during the seasons, we didn’t 
have to fight, struggle, control or manipulate her to feel 
comfortable. Running an organic farm does involve long 
working hours and a staunchly dedicated approach to the 
organic philosophy. I am heartened to see Landcare groups 
starting up around the country. With the willingness to 
change, each one of us can make a difference. 
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un Power In The Suburbs - Now 


Alan T Gray 
Trentham, Victoria. 


OLAR electric systems are no longer the preserve of 

people remote from mains power lines because the NSW 

electricity authority, Integral Energy, has recently 
launched an exciting new solar energy system, called SunPower, 
which will allow any household or business in its service area to 
become solar-powered. Integral Energy’s service area of 24,500 
square km takes in all of Greater western Sydney, the Illawarra 
region, as far west as Lithgow, and north west to Mudgee. 

The authority will install the system, complete with 
solar electric panels and an ‘intelligent’ inverter, which turns the 
12 volt solar-generated electricity into ‘normal’ 240 volt mains 
power. The inverter will also keep the house supplied with 
mains power from the grid at night time, or at other times when 
the solar panels aren’t generating power. This two-way, or 
‘interactive’ inverter process means that Integral Energy can 
also accept excess power back into its grid from SunPower 
systems when the household is generating more power than it’s 
using. The excess electricity will be bought back at a rate of 10 
cents per kilowatthour. 

Integral Energy expect about 50 customers to install 
the system over the first two years of its trial operation. They 
also guarantee that, after installing the SunPower system, any 
faults will be repaired within 48 hours. Otherwise, Integral 
Energy will credit the customer with twice the value of the 
customer’ s typical solar output in the month the fault occurs. It 
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If there is no suitable roof space the solar electric 
panels can mounted away from the house. 


— Meter for energy — inverter 
supplied by solar 
modules 
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Power flow when 
consumption is greater 
fan power generated 
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Power flow when consumption is less than power generated 


The SunPower system will give a continuous supply of 
electricity, because when the sun’s not shining, the 
house can draw power straight from the grid. 


seems hard to imagine where major faults can occur with such 
a system, where the grid is acting as a ‘battery’ to absorb 
generated solar power, and to feed power back to the house in 
times of low solar generation. The solar panels have a lifespan 
of at least 20 years. 


Facts and figures 

The SunPower system can be any size from the 150 
watt, two-panel set-up for $3,300 (fully installed), right up to a 
full 2 kilowatt system which costs $28,000 and would power the 
average starship Enterprise family home with all the useless 
electric appliances under the sun. (NSW Energy Minister, Mr 
Michael Egan, optimistically described the $28,000 system as: 
“an investment for less than the cost of a family car”, which 
means householders will never receive another electricity bill). 

Obviously, energy-conscious consumers can mini- 
mise their electricity use, and the system can be added to at any 
time to increase its generating capacity. Integral Energy say that 
the smallest 150 watt system would generate about five per cent 
of the average home’s annual energy requirements, and would 
cut Greenhouse gas emissions by 350 kg per year. Many Earth 
Garden readers don’t have ‘average’ consumption patterns, so 
such an investment may be more attractive economically and 
environmentally to Earth Gardeners than most consumers. 

Integral Energy deserves high praise for offering such 
alternative power systems to urban dwellers. Spokesperson, Mr 
David Neville, told Earth Garden that after the SunPower 
launch, the company received “over two hundred inquiries”, and 
even a call from the London Financial Times. 

Integral Energy have put their own money where their 
mouth is, by installing a 4.5 kilowatt system on the roof of their 
Coniston building, using 60 BP Solar modules (at 75 watts each) 
and a4.5 kW Trace interactive inverter. Normally we hear about 
such innovative schemes happening in other countries, like 
Holland, Germany or parts of Scandinavia, but Australia has the 
resources and the sunlight hours to lead the world with such 
power to the people. 
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In My 
Tropical 
Garden 


by Liz Sinnamon 
Kenilworth, Queensland. 


URING the short Winter days, I’ ve been a bit on the 
D lazy side. Lying in bed in the early morning waiting 

for the sun to warm the day was becoming a habit. 
But because the days are getting a bit longer and the sun is 
rising earlier, I’m ready to greet the fresh Spring days at 
sunrise. 

Working in the vegie garden is my favourite task at 
this time of year. I love getting my hands in the soil, planting 
out Spring vegetables. Before I plant a new crop of vegeta- 
bles, I add a generous amount of compost to the soil, together 
with a small amount of chicken manure. I gently fork in any 
remaining mulch from the previous crop. This combination 
gives the soil a high humus content which acts like a sponge 
and really soaks up the water. The moisture is then slowly 
released to the plants as they need it. That’s why organically 
grown vegetables have a wonderful flavour, a long shelf life 
and satisfy the appetite. 

I’ve planted some bush beans, because I can’t grow 
these during the winter because of frosts, and beans 
are one of my favourite vegetables. I’ve put 
in a few tomato and lettuce seedlings, 
and the silverbeet should continue to 
produce until the weather gets 
warmer. I’m also getting the gar- 
den ready for zucchini, squash, cap- 
sicum and the first sweet corn of the 
season. I always take a pH test in the 
Spring just to make sure that the soil is 
about 6.0 to 6.5, which is perfect for 
vegies. If it’s abit lower than this I add 
a sprinkle of lime and rake it into the 
surface of the soil. 

I’m often asked to explain just what 
is the difference between organically grown 
vegetables and those that are grown convention- 
ally. Most obvious to many people is the use of 
animal and poultry manures, non-toxic control 
for pests and diseases, plus companion planting. 
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“T’ll be enjoying fresh 
pawpaw for breakfast!” 
says Liz. 


The plant is fed its nutrients. If you look at a plant 
and dig the roots up you will see a clear difference between 
the strong centre tap root and the fine white roots that branch 
out from the tap root. These two types of root represent two 
different feeding systems for the plant. The tap root is the 
pumping station that provides water, while the feeder roots 
actually incorporate themselves in the humus of the soil to 
take in nutrients. When you use water-soluble fertilisers 
(urea, superphosphate and so on) you start feeding the plants 
through the water system of the tap root instead of through 
the feeder roots. This causes indiscriminate force feeding of 
the plant. 

The feeder roots also have valves and blocks that 
prevent excess nutrients going up through the system; they 
only allow the nutrients that the plant needs for a specific 

growing situation. For example, a small young plant 

obviously needs fewer nutrients than a fully developed 

plant. An adult plant has different nutrient needs at 

different times of its cycle. For instance the nutri- 

ent supply needs to be high when a plant is 
flowering and forming seeds. 

If you feed it through 
the water flow it’s like a person 
on intensive care being fed di- 

rectly into the artery. In this 
` situation it doesn’t matter 
whether you are hungry or 
thirsty, you’re still getting food and 

your metabolism has to cope with it. 
When you feed a plant like this you blow 
up the cell structure. The plant may look 
beautiful, with big, lush, dark green leaves, 
but most of this plant material is very 
unhealthy. It is just blown-up cell mate- 
rial and water. That’s a result of feeding 


it on nitrogen — either urea or excessive amounts of chicken 
manure. 

Also this type of excessive feeding causes the plant 
to be very thirsty, so it needs more water to keep going. 
Finally the plant will contain probably 30 per cent to 50 per 
cent water, and a very small percentage of dry matter. 
Vegetables grown organically contain much less water and 
a larger percentage of dry matter. Here in the sub-tropics 
where torrential downpours of rain are common, I always 
make sure the soil contains lots of organic material to absorb 
water. 

Although my one and only female paw paw tree got 
a bit frosted over Winter, the green fruit from last Autumn 
should ripen in the warm Spring weather and I’ Il be enjoying 
fresh paw paw for breakfast! I’ ve noticed that paw paw trees 
seem to produce larger crops when planted in a protected 
area. My tree germinated from compost I'd scattered around 
some herbs in the food forest and is surrounded by other 
plants and trees. Luckily a male tree was already growing 
nearby because the female paw paw must have the pollen 
from a male tree to set fruit. 

One area of my garden has been left to ‘go wild’ as 


a refuge and home for insect predators. Different sorts of 


weeds grow there in profusion. One I particularly dislike is 
‘Stinking Roger’. This weed grows quite tall and has a very 
distinctive strong odour. I gota bit of asurprise the other day 
when I was looking up a seed catalogue. There it was, 
“Mexican Marigold — also known as ‘Stinking Roger’. An 
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annual to two metres. Companion to tomatoes and bananas. 
In many cases repels insects, nematodes and couch grass. 
Sow Spring and Summer’! I certainly don’t have to worry 
about seed, this weed readily self-seeds all over the garden. 
I guess the stories about beneficial weeds are true! 

I bought about 40 trees last Autumn and finished 
planting them out during Winter. I love trees and I’m trying 
to develop a quarter-acre area into a natural forest that will 
be a habitat for native animals and birds. One of my 
favourites is the lillypilly species. There are lots of different 
types, and all of them produce wonderful fruit for birds. 
Some lillypilly fruits also make a delicious ice-cream. 
Petalostigma Triloculare or quinine berry also produces an 
abundance of fleshy orange berries and grows to three 
metres tall in average soils. It will happily grow in sun or 
shade. 

The Morton Bay fig or Ficus Platypoda is a lovely 
tree for acreage blocks. It’s a bushy tree that grows to six 
metres tall by five metres wide, and is very suitable for the 
cooler hinterland areas of Queensland, because it can with- 
stand cold periods. 

Before buying a particular tree, I always try to find 
out as much as possible about it. P’ ve had a few disappoint- 
ments when I planted trees that just sit and sulk, only to find 
out that they were not suitable for that particular spot. At first 
this tree research was a bit of a chore, but now I really enjoy 
it and have great fun selecting the trees I like. 
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At Least We’ve Started... 


Michael Uniacke continues his regular 
column on Starting Out on the long 
road to self-sufficiency 


Part 4 — Operation 
Clearwater Revival 


ALFWAY up the ladder against the side of our 

main water tank I peered over the concrete top 

through the chicken wire at the surface of the 
water. Itresembled the opening scenes of The Creature from 
The Black Lagoon. That was when I said to Shirl we had to 
get the tank cleaned out. I was tired of making jokes to 
visitors about our ‘wholemeal’ water and of losing the soap 
when it vanished in the murky depths of Mattie’s bath. To 
clean out the tank we would have to rebuild its roof, and to 
do that we had to drain the water. If we drained the water the 
tank was empty. Look, I know it’s stating the obvious, but 
atank has to be empty before youcan get into it and keep dry. 
And once we were in it, we could clean it. Then we could put 
clean water in it. I declared Operation Clearwater Revival to 
bring this about. Shirl agreed, and pleaded with me to refrain 
from puns on American rock groups of the 70s. I assured her 
I was in credence with her request. 

Over the years the state of the water seemed to get 
worse, but it happened so gradually we could adapt. Every 
now and then I would climb the ladder to replace the 
pantyhose filters over the ends of the three inlet pipes that fed 
water from the roof into the tank. Rainwater filtered through 
‘Razzamatazz’ pantyhose tasted like a Monday morning, 
while water filtered through ‘Sexy Legs’ pantyhose (was it 
my imagination?) tasted like you were on holidays. 

Back to the point. We found Richard, a builder. We 
Heard about him Through The Grapevine (sorry). He lived 
nearby, Down On The Corner as a matter of fact (very sorry). 
He came over and I showed him the tank. I queried, he 
explained, and we waved our arms about a lot. On the 
kitchen table Richard covered the back of an envelope in 
lines and figures. After numerous phone conversations, 
more peering at the tank and more waving of arms, we 
agreed to take him on. 

It was a grand experience. I was home, Shirl took 
a day off and Mattie was home from school. We timed it for 
when the water was very low. We put on gumboots, climbed 
into the tank and ruined plastic buckets scooping the remain- 
ing water and hurling it out. It was very muddy, but at least 
we didn’t find any dead possums or mouldy skeletons. While 
Richard bolted a steel post to the centre of the floor of the 
tank, Shirl and I swept off the sides, and we soon became 
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enveloped in dust. No matter what the situation, Richard had 
a solution. With a flourish he produced a dust mask. How 
did he know insides of tanks get dusty? Shirl put it on, and 
for a moment she resembled a creature from a black lagoon 
as she wielded a heavy broom with unexpected ferocity. 

Richard removed the old sagging roof, bolted in a 
post, put up new beams and cross-members, recut the old 
sheeting iron, made a new access cover, and never com- 
plained about my puns. He worked steadily, and nimbly 
scooted about the perilous framework of wooden beams and 
the concrete perimeter of the tank that was only a handspan 
wide. He had the knack of knowing when to offer advice and 
when not to, and he was never too busy to explain to me how 
and what he was doing. And he’s agreed later on to help me 
build Mattie’s cubby house. 

We incorporated one of Jillaroo’s suggestion from 
EG 94. Richard rigged up a long piece of dowelling inserted 
into a plastic bottle, cut a hole in the tin and stabilised it with 
wood offcuts. Now the pole rises or falls with the level of the 


The inside of a concrete water tank accumulates a 
surprising amount of dust. It was no match for Shirl, 
but she needed a dust mask. 


water. It’s splendid. We are looking for a rainbow-coloured 
{lag to attach to the pole; this will help the tank look a little 
less like part of a fortified Nazi bunker. So when we’re 
Lookin’ Out My Back Door (sorry) we can see straightaway 
how much water there is in the tank. If you asked me, “Have 
You Ever Seen The Rain” (really sorry), I can truthfully nod 
yes. Nowit’s all over, [don’t miss our wholemeal water, and 
the surface of the water in the tank resembles the opening 
scenes of Blue Lagoon, without the salt. 


Archaeological clangers 

One afternoon, while I was digging a path, the 
shovel went clang! It hit something hard and metallic. I 
scraped away the dirt to reveal an old rusty spike. I admired 
it for three seconds, chucked it into the vague middle 
distance, and continued shovelling. Again it went clang! I 
unearthed another spike. Then I found a part of acrankwheel 
from an old bike. 


What is it now, dear... 
ANOTHER crankwheel? 


Then I found what seemed to be a part of an ancient 
harness fora plough. I found round things, curly things, flat 
things and indescribable things. These rusted treasures 
came as every third or fourth thrust of the shovel went clang! 
to tell me there was a new something old to bring to the light 
after decades buried. 

Apparently the explanation was we are on the site 
of an old dairy farm. Fair enough, but going by the rusted bits 
I dug out, we’re also living on top of some place that was a 
combination of an old tool factory, a bicycle-parts store, a 
top-secret munitions dump, and a 1920s version of a Steptoe 
& Sons depot. Who knows? At least Steptoe was into 
recycling. What I really hope to find is an ancient tin chest 
filled with mouldering ten-pound notes from some bush- 


ranger’s haul, and worth 
an absolute fortune. Or 
better still, filled with un- 


It's a Dorothy Mackellar 
original...I love a 


discovered verses by Henry self- sufficient country, 
Lawson in his own hand- a land where 
writing. COWS are sane... 
The frogs and the ) 
gunnadoos 


Perhaps it was the frogs 


0 


who first welcomed us to the 


country. On New Year’s 

Eve in 1992, just one day 

after moving to the coun- 

try, we sat out the back and 
listened to something that 
sounded like heavy drops 
of water bouncing off half- 
empty 44-gallon drums. 


Soon whatever 
it was sounded 
like a cheerful 
calypso band, 
but that might 
have been the 
champagne. 
Johanna from 
next door told us 
it was the frogs 
in her pond. 
Later on the pond 
dried up and the 
frogs went away, 
but we remem- 
bered their ca- 
lypso chorus. 
Flash 
forward to Win- 
ter, 1996. Thecar 
suddenly lurched 
sideways as I 
eased it through 
the mud on our 
drive. There was 
no danger, and I 
liked the idea that 
the car was basi- 
cally a grown-up 
billycart. And 
just like a grown- 
up, I began to 
analyse. Why 
was there mud? 
Because water 
mixed with dirt. 


BE READY 
FOR WINTER 
Keep Warm 


& Save! 
Our attractive, 
inexpensive, 
slow 
combustion 
HOT DRUM 


wood heaters will 
keep you warm and look great in 
owner-built homes. 


For information on kits, ready- 
mades, water heating, fireplace 
conversions and other models in 
our range... 
Ring or send a 45¢ stamp to: 
HOT DRUM FLAT TOP HEATING 
Box 30B, Maleny Box 272, Eaglehawk 


Qld. 4552 Vic 3556 
(074) 942496 (054) 462090 
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Why did the water mix with dirt? Because we were 
on a slope and the water had nowhere else to go. I 
told this to Shirl, who dryly commended my 
brilliant deduction. She suggested we dig a 
channel to divert the runoff from the drive. 

We made it an occasion. I set to 
digging a trench with the mattock, and Shirl 
set to pruning the front garden. I ran some 
water down the channel, and Mattie organ- 
ised gumleaf-boat races. Alas, in two 
places the water merely leached through 
the clay and poured over the drive. I'd 
made the whole thing worse. Crestfallen, 
I turned off the tap, shoved the idea onto a 


ie 


the backburner, and squelched through 
the mud to Johanna’s to back-borrow our 
extension ladder. 

She’d borrowed the ladder to 
work on her mudbrick studio. She showed | 
me around and told me of her plans for —-a. 
developing the grassy embankment in 
the front. I talked about water and mud 
and channels that didn’t do what they were supposed 


todo. Johanna thought for a moment, and said, “Why don’t 


you build a pond?” 


A pond? A bloody pond! For a start, a pond would 


NATURAL DOG SOAP 


Sick of your favourite hound scratching to death 


because you refuse to use strong chemical flea 
controls? Yes, we know — the cure’s worse 
than the disease. 
The answer is Earth Garden natural dog soap. 
Made from 100% pure natural ingredients. 
It works — we use it on the EG mutt. 


3 cakes of soap for $8.95 
plus $3.50 postage. 


Orders: Earth Garden, RMB 427, Trentham, 3458. 
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simply take advantage of the slope of the ground. Poly pipe 
and channels would direct water to it. It would just happen 
to be in the driest part of our place. It would transform a 
dreary and bare patch of Earth. It all 


' worked with Nature with exquisite sim- 

Tdont want  plicity. Best of all, it could bring back 
to appear PUSHY the frogs. 

but when's the So far only two things have hap- 


bloody pened. Pve contemplated the site and 

) opened a gunnadoo file. (The fact that I’ ve 

pool party: drifted into computer terminology suggests 

lurgently need to get cracking on the pond.) 

A gunnadoo, of course, is when you decide you’ re 

gunnadoo this and gunnadoo that. I do have acouple 

of other gunnadoos, like Mattie’s cubby house and 

the chook shed. There is a danger of 

having too many gunnadoos, but without 

sounding too Zen, the journey might be 

justas importantas the destination. Some 

gunnadoos never happen, but we can 

laugh at them, because our place has a lot 

of dreams about it. We’ve accomplished 

several already, especially the major subspecies, 

the gunnamoove, as in “one of these days we’ re gunnamoove 

to the country”. But a chorus of frogs on a balmy summer’s 
night is a bit too good to remain a dream. 


Even though Dulux have a new low-odour acrylic paint - from 
a health point of view, a good move - we've been selling much 
healthier paint for more than 11 years. In fact, our entire 
tested - and proved range - wall paints, varnishes, laquers and 
oils - will keep everyone happier and healthier. Find out more 
about living in a healthier, less allergenic world! 


Phone us, FREE on 
1800 809 448 


and we'll mail you "Toxic Information" - FREE! 


And please remember! All our products are better for you, 
for your home environment, for everyone! To know more 


<b> 


about them, prices etc. , simply contact us! 


Bio Products Australia Pty. Ltd., 
25 Aldgate Terrace, 
Bridgewater S.A. 5155 


Indian Activist 
At Permaculture 
Conference 


Indian activist and author, Vandana Shiva. 


NE of the highlights of the Sixth International 
Permaculture Conference will be a presentation 
by Dr Vandana Shiva, an ecological activist. 

Dr Shivais the director of the Research Foundation 
for Science, Technology and Natural Resource Policy in 
Dehradum, India. A physicist, philosopher and feminist, she 
is the author of several books on women, ecology and the 
Green movement. At the conference she will speak on the 
issue of survival in social, economic and ecological perspec- 
tives for both developed and developing countries. 

For more information on the conference which 
takes place in Perth from 28 September to 7 October, contact 
the organisers at PO Box 568, Kalamunda, Western Aus- 
tralia, 6076, fax (09) 291 9978. 


SOLAR FOOD DEHYDRATOR 


Using the Solar Safe you can hamess free energy from the sun to 
preserve food naturally without using chemicals, sugar or salt. 
Enjoy a supply of homemade, natural, healthy food all year round. 
‘The Solar Safe is rain and insect proof, simple to use and has 
no running costs 


Write for our free brochure to 
John or Sharron at: 


SOLAR SAFE 
R.M.B. 2317 EUROA VIC. 3666 
(057) 90 4329 
Patent Pending No. PN0137 


Making Money 
$$ From Home $$ 


It's easy when you know how! And the best way to find out how is by 
getting a copy of Australian Business & Money Making 
Opportunitiesmagazine. Every issue is packed 
with information on affordable and exciting AUSTH RA 
money making opportunities (ful! or part time). Opp | 
It's sold from Newsagents across Australia & | 

N.Z. and is found in the business section. First Published Feb 91 

EG readers can get a recent issue by sending 4 x 45¢ stamps with your 
name and address to the address below. We also produce the following 


publications. 
AUSTRALIAN 
USINESS GUIDES 


Each of the Bu titles will introduce you to the procedures for making money from 
a wide range of ventures. Each is designed with a “shoestring” budget in mind. 


101 Money Maxine Opportunities: 


This guide contains details on more than one hundred business opportunities which 
roqui uire minima investment to start. Sources of further information are also listed. 
# 00 


How To Prorit From Your Hanpcrarts & Hossics: 

Here's the information you need to make money from your handcrafts/hobbies. If you're 
looking for valuable advice and suggestions on how to profit from your draie 
products then this title is for you! # $8.00 


How To Start A Man Orper Business. 

This title consists of our most popular yates covering the area of starting and operating 
a Mail Order Business. If you are looking at alternative ways y doing usiness, then 
Mail Order could be what you've been looking for! #23. 


Maxine Money From Flea Markets. 


Making money from a stall at a fleamarket or swap meet is easy if you know how. This 
guide takes you through the process and outlines what you should and shouldn't do to 
make your business profitable #24 $8.00 


Maxine Money Witt Your Home Computer 


Turn your home computer into a money making machine. This guide takes you through 
money making opportunities which include: Desktop r ublishing, Newsletter Publishing, 
and concludes with more than 100 ideas which have potential depending on your area 
of interest. #25. 


Making Money Wim Your CAMERA 


With this guide, you can turn your camera and talents into a profitable full or part-time 
money making business. #26. $8.00 


Start Your Own Import/Export Business 


Find out just how easy it is to start your own Imp/Exp business. Very little money is 
required to start, but the profits can be enormous once established. An exciting business 
with a big future. #27 $10.00 


How To Orcanise A Successrut Home-BAsep Business 


A Home-Based buiness is an ideal business to start. Find out how to make sure your 
business is a success right from the start. This guide covers all the issues you need to 
consider as well as the traps to avoid.#28. $8.00 


P&H for single/multiple guides is $3 per order. 
All orders come with a 7 day Money Back Guarantee. 


Achievers Information, eee 
Send to: POBox 518, Dept EG1, South Windsor, 
NSW 2756. 


ORDER & INFO COUPON 


Mr/Ms/Mrs 
NGOS n AA 


= o PROI iiam 
SAVE$$. Buyar any y3 and choose a Ath guide for free. 
Buy any 6 guides and receive ALL 8 for the same price 
Enclosed is Chq/MO for $3 p/h + $. for Guide/s No. O21 O22 023 024 


| Bonus | Current issue of AB&MMO magazine 025026 027 028 
sent with every order ( valued at $4.50 ). 


O Yes, send me a recent issue of AB&MMO magazine. 
Enclosed are 4 x 45c stamps to help offset postage. Look for AB&MMO 
O Please send me your FREE catalogue of books & guides. 
O I'd prefer the current issue of AB&MMO magazine. 
Enclosed are 10 x 45¢ stamps for magazine and to offset postage. 


at your Newsagent 
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+ Earth People Write 
continued from page 7 


We live in South Australia, and 
have seen land in northern New South Wales 
(near Ballina) we like. How do you suggest 
we go about getting the appropriately quali- 
fied people to check the land for us as 
regards things like stability, flood possibili- 
ties and so on? There is a creek (almost 
‘permanent’) on the land. (Surely the owner 
should have to get building approval when 
subdividing, but it doesn’t seem so.) 

Is there a way we can contact EG 
members in the Ballina area for support and 
advice? Can I buy the Building Book any- 
where in Adelaide? 

Michele Peart, 35 Clacton Rd, Dover 
Gardens, SA, 5048. 


Dear Michele, 

The Earth Garden Building Book 
mentions pole-frame houses as well as sev- 
eral other kinds, and has a great deal of 
practical information. You can order the 
book from the order form at the back of this 
issue. For composting toilets, you can con- 
tact Nature-Loo, Dowmus, Rota-Loo or 
Clivus Multrum (all advertise in EG) Per- 
haps EG readers already living in Ballina 
will contact you. Good luck with your plans. 

— Alan. 


Pleasant birthday thoughts 
Hello all EG readers, 

It’s a beautiful day, I am 40 today. 
And I’m looking at and listening to our 
daughter who is two-and-a-half, playing in 
the lounge. Mum and daughter are both 
gorgeous and I am very lucky. We have 
been reading EG for about ten years and 
have never taken a subscription before. We 
have usually bought our copies at newsa- 
gents or secondhand (we have EG 1). For 
my birthday Sandra has budgeted for a two- 
year subscription, so that’s why you will 
find our enclosed cheque. Many newsa- 
gents no longer stock EG, can anyone tell 
me why? Is what the magazine is saying so 
unpopular? I can’t believe that is the case. 
We all enjoy things that are in EG. Keep up 
the good work. Thank you, love to all, 
David Irvine, Healesville, Vic. 


Dear David, 

What a lovely letter. In fact more 
newsagents now stock EG than ten years 
ago, but often they sell out because we try 
hard not to print too many more copies than 
we sell (this is very hard to judge). A 
subscription is definitely the best way to 
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ensure you get EG, because some newsa- 
gents can’t be bothered ordering more cop- 
ies once they sell out. Alan. 


Portuguese dream 
Dear EG and readers, 

We moved to Southern Portugal 
last year and left behind the mad rat race in 
overcrowded Germany. Our dream land is 
full of old trees (mainly citrus) with a big 
dam and some bush. Of course we didn’t 
waste much time and were keen to build up 
our first vegie garden. Our eggplants fed us 
till mid-Winter, but unusually heavy rains 
allowed only two from seven plants to sur- 
vive till Spring. Has anybody had experi- 
ence with long-term tomatoes and capsi- 
cums? Cos lettuce is a real pleasure. The 
slugs and bugs hate it and we pick the leaves 
for seven months now (fromthe same plants). 
We would like to plant some Australian 
bush plants, too. If anybody could send us 
seeds from banksia shrubs, trees, tea-tree 
and so on, it will be highly appreciated. Any 
EG reader who is holidaying in the Algarve 
is invited to come to our place. Please write 
a postcard because we are living in a remote 
area 
Michael S Nan, Apartado 126, 8375 S B 
Messines, Portugal, Europe. 


The slaughter of the tree ferns 
Dear Earth Garden, 

On the weekend I went to the 
Otways, as I often do, to connect with Mother 
Nature, breathe in the sustaining beauty and 
freshness of the rainforest, and to revitalise 
my mind, body and spirit. What I found 
there, hidden on the backroads, has stunned 
my very soul. The mass murder and destruc- 
tion of trees, tree ferns and understorey 
growth has haunted me ever since. Apart 
from the trees, which many people hate to 
see felled, it was the tree ferns which struck 
me most. They were enormous, lying on 
their sides, or churned up in the mud made 
by the bulldozers. From the largest (a leaf 
span of three metres and four metres high, 
and a trunk diameter of 30-40 cm) to the 
smallest tiny baby — all were left to die, 
needlessly. 

When the law says you cannot 
remove any of these beauties or you will be 
heavily fined, why does that not apply to the 
loggers? The tree fern traders are only 
allowed to cull a certain number each year, 
but the government can destroy them by the 
hundreds, on land that is supposed to be for 
the people of this country to enjoy. I cannot 
understand the pure waste. If they have to 
move the tree ferns to get to the trees, why 
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not let the people who deal in them come in 
first, before the loggers, and cut them out, 
sell them, to people who would love them, 
and appreciate them in their own garden, 
where each plant could live, and give enjoy- 
ment? Why kill them just because they are 
in the way? 

The same thing is happening in 
Gippsland. Anyone who can do this to the 
last remaining areas of rainforest in Victo- 
ria, our heritage, has no love of the land or 
the country. In the end the land will not be 
able to sustain us, it will all be desert. We are 


raping the Earth. Soon there will be nothing 
left. Take a drive next weekend and see for 
yourself. 


Linn Birkenhead, Timboon, Vic. 


Dear Linn, 

We understand exactly how you 
feel. As a dear friend, Dr Barry Traill from 
Environment Victoria, once said at an anti- 
woodchip rally, if one of us clips a koala 
behind the ear we'd be fined $10,000 for 
harming native wildlife, yet the same gov- 
ernments will allow loggers and 
woodchippers to utterly destroy our native 
forests and our exquisite native wildlife. 
Makes my blood boil too! —Alan. 


Calendula for little bums 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Thanks for the inspiration and 
motivation. It makes me angry to read about 
the unjustness of the lies told to people about 
what goes on or into our Earth, food and 
water in the name of progress or for greed 
(the fast buck), but my small efforts don’t 
seem so futile when I read of shared ideals 
and dreams. 

To Leonie (Earth People Write 
EG 95), keep baby bums free of nappy-rash 
by washing in plain water after every nappy 
change. Occasionally add a drop of tea-tree 
oil in the water. A hassle at times but it’s 
worth the extra effort especially when trav- 
elling — carry warm water in a thermos. 
Calendula ointment is excellent for nappy- 
rash. You can make your own using copha 
as a base or just boil bruised petals in water 
and dab on. You can use calendula ointment 
as a preventive but probably won’t need to. 

Afterthought: To anyone con- 
cerned about the environment Silent Spring 
by Rachel Carson will change your life. It 
did mine. Om Gaia, dudes. 

Pauline Hooper, Bellingen, NSW. 


Info on a herbicide 
Fellow Earth Gardeners, 
I am writing to you to seek further 


information on a product that is being used 
on our riverbank to eradicate rubber vine 
and black wattle from along the banks of the 
Warrego River in Queensland. 

The product that is being used is 
called Grazon DS. I received some informa- 
tion on the product from Grow Force, Aus- 
tralia and from what I read it did not sound 
like a product that should be used along the 
banks of the river. I was informed that this 
product was biodegradable within a short 
period of time. The only information I have 
not received is what the base is and whether 
it really is biodegradable. 

There were two very important 
facts — under restraints it states ‘do not 
spray in dry conditions’ and under protec- 
tion of livestock, wild fish, crustacea and the 
environment, it states, “do not contaminate 
streams, rivers, waterways, water used for 
irrigation, drinking or other domestic pur- 
poses with the chemical or used container’. 

I am asking other Earth Garden- 
ers if they know of any product that is safe to 
eradicate noxious weeds from along a wa- 
terway that is not detrimental to the animals 
that live along the waterway. Our fishing 
and restocking club has been replenishing 
fish stocks in our river systems, and I would 
hate to think that we are putting in and 
poison is taking away. There is no proof of 
this either way. 

On another note could you please 
help me find a book on fruit-tree growing. 
My local library does not have anything 
appropriate. I have planted a mini-orchard 
at the back of our house (this is in a bid for 
sustainability and to only use our precious 
water to grow items we can eat instead of 
lawns). The orchard consists of mostly 
citrus but with a peach and nectarine tree, 
and out the front I have a mango tree and a 
couple of grape vines. 

I do not know what ails these 
plants and what pests give them a hard time, 
but the leaves on my lemon and tangelo trees 
are going yellow even though they are well 
mulched and watered with bore water on a 
dripper system. As you can imagine, 
Charleville is a town with weather extremes 
— very long hot summers and cold winters 
so I need a book to cover all these topics. 

Thanks for an excellent mag. May 
we all find our piece of paradise. 
Lorraine Rother, 11 Lockett Street, 
Charleville, Qld, 4470. 


Thanks for the help 
Dear Earth Garden, 

On behalf of the Brush with the 
Bush committee, I would like to thank you 
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for helping to make our annual festival at 
Wirrimbirra in New South Wales the enjoy- 
able occasion it was. With the help of your 
wonderful EcoTax sponsorship and public- 
ity from EG 95, we were able to make a 
slight profit on the day which we have shared 
between the participants and Wirrimbirra. 
Creating a special festival to acknowledge 
the beauty of the local bushland and the 
talents of the local community is unique to 
Wollondilly, and is now becoming appreci- 
ated from further afield. This year saw 
greater awareness of the festival and a more 
diverse menu of entertainment and attrac- 
tions. The challenge is to try and get the 
right mix of music, performance and crea- 
tivity, and also to keep the dynamics mov- 
ing. 

We are already planning for next 

year’s festival and would appreciate it if you 
can help to spread the word. Should you 
have any suggestions or know of others who 
would be interested, please refer them to the 
phone number below. We are particularly 
anxious to include more environmental and 
alternative lifestyle groups. See you all 
again next year! 
Doreen Lyon, David G Stead Founda- 
tion, Wirrimbirra/CAN, 241 Binalong 
Road, The Oaks, NSW, 2570. Phone (046) 
571 217. 


Work in the Canadian wilderness 
Dear Earth Garden readers, 

You're lucky to have such a great 
publication as Earth Garden in Australia! 
There was a letter in the previous issue from 
someone wanting to find work in the Cana- 
dian wilderness (“Taking care of farm busi- 
ness’, EG 96). We publish The Caretaker 
Gazette here in America, and have a couple 
of Canadian situations that you might be 
interested in. Please feel free to contact the 
property owners, and tell them that you 
heard about their openings through The 
Caretaker Gazette and Earth Garden. Good 
luck on your adventures. 

Gary Dunn, publisher, The Caretaker 
Gazette, 1845 NW Deane Street, Pullman, 
Washington, 99163, US. Phone (509) 332 
0806, e-mail garydunn@ pullman.com 
COME TO THE PRAIRIE! Need a green 
thumb couple to help landscape and main- 
tain a year-old campground from a couple of 
weeks to a few months. Thirty hours/week 
in exchange for an electric hookup. Water 
and dump station available. Plant your own 
garden. Contact Painted Rock Campground, 
Box 68, Colonsay, Saskatchewan, Canada 
SOK 02ZO, or call (306) 257-3537, fax (306) 
257-3502. 


BEAUTIFULLAKE PROPERTY available 
with large unique comfortable house, two 
lovely cabins, one log sauna, nice lawn with 
trees, beach and boat ramp. The property is 
located on the mouth of the Stellako River, 
which is at the east end of Francois Lake in 
central British Columbia. Please call Tom 
in the evenings on (604) 699-8574. 


Compost ideas? 
Dear Editor, 

Does anyone have tips on 
composting? I work as a wildlife keeper at 
arainforest habitat in north Queensland. As 
I prepare food for more than 1,000 birds and 
animals, I find I’m throwing out at least two 
garbage bins full of fruit and vegie scraps 
each day. I’dlike to set up a few composting 
bins. I need something reasonably priced. 
We also have suburbia surrounding us, so 
we need few smells. Regards, 

Danni Huet, c/- The Rainforest Habitat, 
Port Douglas Rd, Port Douglas, Qld, 4871. 


Starting on permaculture 
Dear EG, 

We have gained ourselves three 
acres of land to start our permaculture para- 
dise! The land is at Branxton in the Hunter 
Valley of New South Wales, and used to be 
part of alarge grazing lot. It’s good land, but 
bare. Apart from building the house, we 
have to plant everything such as windbreaks, 
native trees and shrubs, and so on. Our 
neighbours across the road told me there are 
wallabies and huge wild rabbits around. We 
are in our late 50s and 60s, and working toa 
tight budget. I was given some of Bill 
Mollison’s books on permaculture, but it 
would be easier and nicer to talk to someone. 
Some questions: 

Are there any Earth Gardeners in 
the Hunter Valley area? Where can we get 
help to set out the land correctly first time 
around? (Without costing us an arm and a 
leg!) How do we deal with rabbits? Is there 
any info on growing olive trees? Does 
Jackie French’s Chook Book or EG 86 ex- 
plain how to kill a chook without being too 
nasty? Can you put them to sleep first, 
maybe with a herbal mix!? How do you 
clean them for cooking? (I remember my 
grandmother doing it when I was a little girl 
and it used to smell terrible!) Where do we 
get information on bush tucker? (Types, 
names, use, growing and collecting plants 
for home use and perhaps for a small busi- 
ness, because there are a lot of top-class 
restaurants in the Hunter Valley.) Thanks, 
Fran Klein, Lot 37 McGuigans Way, 
Branxton, NSW, 2335. 
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EARTH GARDEN, 


REVIEWS 


BOOKS AND MUSIC 


Edited by Judith Gray 


Beyond The Boundaries 
(children's literature) 
by Jackie French 
Published by Angus & 
Robertson 
$9.95, paperback. 
People always comment on how well 
our children express themselves. | 
put this down to our TV-free zone 
and books, books, books. We read 
to our children all the time, always 
encouraging their imaginations. 
Beyond The Boundaries (the sequel 
to Walking The Boundaries) is brain 
fodder for the whole family, even 
though it's children’s literature pub- 
lished under Angus & Robertson's 
Bluegum imprint. 

Beyond The Boundariesis a 
story about understanding and re- 
specting your environment, along 
with appreciating the skills of previ- 
ous generations (black and white, 


male and female). If you've had 
enough of reading old fashioned, 
predictable stories where little boys 
lead and girls conform (the sexist 
Secret Seven etc) then this book is 
for you (and your children). Don’t 
forget: you're reading it to the kids! 


The Permaculture 
Home Garden 
by Linda Woodrow 
Published by Viking 
$24.95, 180 pages 
paperback. 

Linda Woodrow says humans should 
stick to what they do best, use their 
intelligence to see patterns and cre- 
ate designs and leave the worms to 
do the digging. 


INTERESTING AND 
UNUSUAL BOOKS 
FOR SALE 


We carry a large range of inter- 
esting and unusual books with 
special emphasis on Self-suffi- 
ciency, Small Farming Guides, 
Alternative Lifestyles, Environ- 


mental issues, Crafts, Health and 
Food, How-to-do-it and Do-it- 
yourself manuals and all types of 
information books. 
Price lists free, Just drop us a 
note to Dept EG. 


THE BOOK CONNECTION 


1 Sterling Street, Dubbo, NSW, 
2830. 
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Linda's approach is in the 
true permaculture style, that is, to 
work with Nature intelligently and 
with minimum energy. The 
Permaculture Home Garden is about 
planning, planting and maintaining 
a productive garden, feeding the fam- 
ily and caring for the environment. 

The book is loaded with lots 
of fabulous organic gardening hints 
and is definitely for the doer. I found 
the chapter on worm farming really 
practical. 

Linda describes how to 
make a worm farm from an old con- 
crete laundry tub — not a bad idea. 
Bill Mollison praises Linda's inten- 
sive designs in the foreword, and 
points out Linda's fresh and lively 
approach. I would have liked to see 
some more illustrations but on the 
whole I think this is an excellent 
beginner’s manual. 


Warm House Cool House 
by Nick Hollo 
Published by Choice Books 
$27.50, large format 
paperback. 
Available from Earth Garden. 
See page 88 to order. 
This book is about energy efficient 
house design Australia-wide, 
whether you need to be warmer, 
cooler, or both. If you are building, 
buying or renovating anywhere in 
Australia this book will be invalu- 
able. Nick Hollo is an architect and 
has been involved in a broad range 
of urban design and planning 
projects. Warm House, Cool House 
is written in straightforward lan- 


guage and sets out to introduce the 
reader to the basic principles neces- 
sary for creating low energy hous- 
ing. Nick is obviously committed to 
spreading his practical knowledge, 
to improve people's living spaces 
and conserve the Earth's resources. 

The inviting element of this 
book is that it is built up around 
case studies. The photographs and 
floor plans make it easy to see how 
all sorts of people in all sorts of 
situations all around Australia have 
developed their very own ‘appropri- 
ate’ living spaces. This book is cer- 
tainly not short of technical infor- 
mation, nor is it one eyed in its 
design concepts. Nick is obviously 
looking towards the ‘Greener home’ 
as he discusses passive and active 
solar heating and electricity. He 
also gives careful consideration to 
building with low impact materials 
and correct siting on the house block. 

The diagrams are excellent, 
and make the princi- 
ples of thermal mass, 
window placement 
(ventilation) and insu- 
lation very plain. Did 
you know that a single 
glazed window with 
well fitted curtains and 
closed pelmets has the 
same insulation factor 
as double glazed win- 
dows with no curtains? 
Or that an insulated 
plasterboard-lined 
weatherboard wall has 
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the same resistance to heat flow as 
an insulated, plasterboard-lined 
brick veneer wall? Of course, 300 
millimetre thick earth construction 
wins everytime. 

This is an excellent ‘how to’ 
manual full of architectural inspira- 
tion for city and bush, and we've 
decided to sell the book for the many 
Earth Garden readers who write to 
us with queries about passive solar 
design, and all the other owner build- 
ing questions about the ‘Green’ 
home. 


Wine from 100 vines 
by John Dixon 
Published by Agmedia 
$18.95, paperback. 

This is an excellent ‘how to get 
started’ book. John Dixon retired 
from engineering in 1985 and turned 
his hand to an entirely new project. 
He developed his own vineyard, nur- 
tured it and began to make his own 
wine. This book is therefore written 
from first hand experience. John's 
style is very concise and far from 
bogged down with detail. He has 
taken a broad brush approach which 
makes novices like myself very en- 
thusiastic. 

The book is divided into the 
two obvious parts: the vines and the 
wines. First the site and prepara- 
tion. This will determine the.vines 
chosen. For example John’s vine- 
yard is on a southern slope and at 
quite a high altitude. This means he 
chose early ripening vines, such as 
chardonnay. The book looks at trel- 
lising, pruning, irrigation and weed 
control. I was alittle disappointed to 
see that there was no reference to 
organic fertilisers (John uses super- 
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phosphate) however John recom- 
mends the lawn mower for weed 
control. 

Now the wines! Here there 
are more words of encouragement: 
you don’t have to be a chemist to 
make good wine. John says to ad- 
here to the fundamentals and all 
you need is a few basic pieces of 
equipment, including a crushing 
device, and a wine hydrometer (to 
measure the sugar content). John 
specialises in making white wine 
although he does give a brief outline 
on red wine making and suggests 
further reading. He provides con- 
tact details for companies in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand that are 
prepared to supply materials and 
equipment to amateur vignerons and 
winemakers. He also supplies a list 
of reference materials and a glos- 
sary of terms. If you have a friend or 
relative who has a dream of becom- 
ing a vigneron, this is the perfect 
piece of encouragement. 


SPRING SHORT COURSES 


Planning your property 
Fruit and nut growing 
Bush Tucker production 


29 Sept 
13 Oct 
27 Oct 
17 Nov 


Organic vegetable growing and free-range 
poultry production 
Permaculture Design Course 


24 Nov 
Summer '97 


Contact: The Food Forest (a 15-hectare, permaculture 
farm on the Gawler River), PO Box 859, Gawler, South 
Australia, 5118. Phone: (085) 226 450 or 221 594. 
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Gwen Elliot’s 
Australian Garden 
by Gwen Elliot 
Published by Hyland House 
$39.95, hard cover colour. 


We live in the bush, surrounded by 
natural habitat, and we havea small 
area around the house where we 
grow all kinds of plants, natives 
included. So why is it I have a 
greater understanding of how to grow 
introduced species? It’s the big ques- 
tion: “What will grow where?” Gwen 
Elliot's latest book tackles exactly 
that question. 

So often we hear the words 
‘landcare’, ‘low maintenance gar- 
dens’ or ‘the waterless garden’. Aus- 
tralian Garden shows how adapt- 
able Australian plants are to our 
sense of garden design (be that for- 
mal or informal). When planting 


Australian natives we are actively 
working on some of Australia’s sen- 
sitive environmental problems. Cre- 
ating habitat in our backyards and 
reducing water consumption is a 
starting point for us all, and changes 
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the catch phrases into a reality. 

This book takes the reader 
through the total process of garden 
design, starting with soil prepara 
tion, garden layout and plans, choos 
ing the right plants and ongoing 
maintenance. 

The subject of ‘natives and 
fertilising’ has always been a bit of a 
mystery to me. Along with organic 
mulches Gwen recommends coarse 
sand or gravel for mulching, in par- 
ticular where you want self seeding 
to occur. For example, this can 
assist some of the annual everlast- 
ing daisies to regenerate. Fertilising 
Australian natives is simple once 
you understand the principle of no 
phosphorus. 

Therefore cow and horse 
manure is better than chicken ma- 
nure because it has less phospho- 
rus. Gwen says once Australian 
plants have become established 
there is little or no need to fertilise, 
but ifyou wish to increase the vigour 
of a particular plant, around half to 
a third of the recommended rate will 
be enough. Once again mulch, 
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mulch, mulch. 

Now to the winning element 
of this book: it is broken up into 
chapters dealing with every possible 
site. Each chapter has a chart list- 
ing appropriate plants for the situa- 
lion. The plant name is given, its 
size and a brief description. 

Chapters include plants for 


wet areas, dry areas, plants for wind- 
breaks and embankments. Plants 
for salinity control and rainforest 


species just to name a few. Gwen 
has even dedicated a chapter to 
plants suitable for cottage-style gar- 
dens. Perhaps that will encourage 
more ‘traditional’ gardeners to try 
natives. 

To top it off this book is 
presented beautifully. Perhaps it 
would be fair to say it’s in the style 
we expect from overseas books deal- 
ing with exotic species. It has many 
colour photographs and diagrams. 
Gwen Elliot is without a doubt one of 
Australia’s foremost authorities on 
Australian native flora, and I con- 
sider this book a must for all Aus- 
tralians interested in garden design. 


ARARAT 
ALTERNATIVE 


FARM EXPO ’96 


October 19 & 20 
Ararat Harness Racing Club 


Enter now. Sites selling fast 


Incorporating 


FARM INVENTORS AWARD 
AWD INNOVATORS AWARD 


Plus 


Ararat Wool Groups 
For further visitor or exhibitor information contact 


A R Gubbins 
RMB 1036, ARARAT, 3377 . 
Phone (053) 521495 Fax (053) 524077 


Earth Garden will be attending the Ararat Expo 


EARTH GARDEN 


UNCLASSIFIEDS 


Unclassifieds are 50 cents per word prepaid. 
The deadline for the December issue is 1 November. 


TIPIS by Don O’Connor. Tipis made to order by 
experienced and caring builder. Covers, lining, ozans, 
poles. Phone/fax (053) 487 506 or write to PO Box 395 
Daylesford, 3460. 


Do you want ELECTROMAGNETIC PROTECTION: 
for yourhome, family, animals, garden and workplace. 
Research in Europe has linked EMF’s to Chronic fa- 
tigue, Cancer and Stress. For Catalogue send stamped 
SAE to Gentle Earth Walking, Box 395, Daylesford 
3460. 


HOME STONE FLOUR MILLS. Mill your own 
stoneground wholemeal flour for cakes and bread at 
home with a Retsel Little Ark Stone Flour Mill. En- 
dorsed by the Housewives’ Association. Write for 
catalogue to: Retsel Distributors, PO Box 712, 
Dandenong, Victoria, 3175, enclosing three postage 
stamps, or telephone (03) 9795 2725. Distributor en- 
quiries welcome. 


HOME PLANS. 90 plans for handcrafted homes of 
mudbrick, rammed earth, stone and pole frame con- 
struction. Mail $58 (postage included) for “The Earth 
Builders Construction Detail and Plan Catalogue” to 
John Barton Building Designer, 31 Sharp Street, 
Newtown, Geelong, Victoria, 3220 or phone (052) 224 
249 for fixed quote to draw/document your home 
plan. 


HUNTER-NEWCASTLE PERMACULTURE 
COURSES. Demonstration farm based small group 
learning. Emphasises practical applications. Urban 
and rural design. Advisory services available, (049) 
389 528, PO Box 22, Paterson, 2421. 


MAIL ORDER BOOKS covering a range of subjects 
including Animals (specialising in Donkey books), 
Herbs, Health, tarot, Palmistry and more. Free cata- 
logue available from: Broomtail Publications, RMB 
3030, Eaglehawk, 3556. Phone: (054) 46 9087 or (054) 46 
8524. Fax: (054) 46 3749 or (054) 46 8524. 


PERMACULTURE BY CORRESPONDENCE. Oncom- 
pletion you will have a full permaculture design and 
management plan for a property of your choice and be 
qualified to teach and practise permaculture. For more 
information send SSAE to Lorraine and René van 
Raders, The Green Piece Permaculture Garden, PO 
Box 389, Malanda, near Cairns, 4885, or ring (070) 965 138. 


WIND-GENERATOR BLADES designed and built. 
Optimum efficiency from aerodynamically designed 
blades. Laminated-timber construction. eg w2-bladed, 
6-foot diameter wind-generator propeller, balanced 
and weather-proofed for $725. Enquiries welcome. 
Heliptera, c/- Michael Ellinas, 2 Waylett Court, Deer 
Park, 3023. Phone (03) 9363 8085. 


ABOUT CANDIDIASIS - A SIMPLE GUIDE TO 
HEALTH AND FOODS. (Thrush, Candida Albicans) 
by Patricia A Pettit ND SRN. $8.75 includes postage. 
Send to PO Box 385, Coominya, Qld, 4311. 


NATURAL COLOURED WOOL - Scoured & carded, 
ready to spin! Variety of shades, in compact rolls. $25 
per kg + postage. For stocklist send SAE to: Shiloh 
Easy Spin Wool, PO Box 295, Drysdale, Vic, 3222. 


TOBACCO SEEDS. Our seeds are selected for their 
quality and flavour and have been organically grown. 
$5 includes seeds and instructions. E Madge, PO Box 
114, Pomona, Old, 4568. 


INTERNATIONAL PERMACULTURE Design Course 
Correspondence tuition. Personal tutor and wealth of 
information, combined with other students responses 
and experiences. Our courses are up-to-date, inclu- 
sive, practical, personal and plain English. SSAE to 
Permaculture Visions, Mt Kembla Village, 2526, or e- 
mail: askpv@ozemail.com.au. 


CARETAKERS FOR FAR NORTH QUEENSLAND 
peaceful bush home see Landlines “Walsh River”, for 
conditions. Phone (070) 962211. 
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FARMERS OF FORTY CENTURIES - Permanent Ag- 
riculture in China, Korea and Japan. This 1911 classic, 
out of print book is $19.95 (post paid) from Eclectic 
Books, 1 Palamino Court, Conondale, Qld 4552. Tel 
(074) 944 645 / Fax (074) 944 760. Limited quantity. 
Wholesale welcome. 


SELF RELIANCE ON YOUR OWN PROPERTY. This 
permaculture course will provide you with practical 
skills, techniques and information to create your own 
productive and low maintenance property. Topics 
covered: Design, species selection, establishment and 
integration of vegetable gardens, orchards, tree crops, 
dams, healthy and energy efficient homes. Learn at 
Crystal Waters Permaculture Village through tours, 
demonstrations, hands-on practice, slides and talks by 
Frances Lang and Max Lindegger, tutors of over 1,000 
people in 18 countries. Dates: September 1-14; Jan 5- 
18. FREE permaculture information kit: Green Har- 
vest, 52/E Crystal Waters, MS 16, Maleny, Qld, 4552. 
Phone (074) 944 676. 


CRYSTAL WATERS PERMACULTURE VILLAGE. 
Half day permaculture and community tours are con- 
ducted on the first Saturday of each month. For 
information contact James (074) 944 787 or (074) 944 
660 or write to 73 Crystal Waters, MS 16, Maleny, Qld, 
4552. Booking is essential. 


PERMACULTURE DESIGN COURSE. Dates: Friday 
27 Sept and Sunday 6 October 1996. Venue: “Willuna” 
-Chiltern NE Vic. Tutors: Vries and Hugh Gravestein. 
For particulars: send SAE to VR Gravestein, RMB 
1130, Chiltern, 3683. Phone (057) 261 596. 


PERMACULTURE IN THE NORTH! A beautiful place 
to spend two weeks of learning. Lots of field trips, 
practical exercises, group discussion, design work, 
contacts and friendships, and lots of FUN. June, Sep- 
tember, and November. More details? Phone René or 
Lorraine van Raders (070) 965 138, or send SSAE to R 
& L van Raders, The Green Piece Permaculture Gar- 
den, PO Box 389, Malanda, Qld, 4885. 


BAMBOO PLANTS-POLES-BOOKS. Over 200 spe- 
cies, running or clumping also large stock Bamboo 
timber poles and many titles of Bamboo books. Send 
$4.50 stamps for catalogue. Bamboo Australia, 
Kenilworth Rd, Eumundi, Qld, 4562. 


PERMACULTURE DESIGN COURSE. Venue: Tumby 
Bay South Australia. Oct 21st to Nov 1st. Tutors: Steve 
Poole and Kim Kingdom. Contact Merrick Savage at 
PO Box 1334, Port Lincoln, SA, 5606. Phone (086) 826 
233 or fax (086) 826 500. 
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LOOKING FOR HERITAGE OR TRADITIONAL 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES? Join the Heritage Seed 
Curators Association! Get copies of our third “Seed 
listing” issue of The Curator. This issue has 55 pages 
listing sources for thousands vegie herb and fruit 
varieties. Membership costs $20 per annum. It is 
simply the best Australian Seed Source. Contact: 
HSCA, PO Box 1450, Bairnsdale Vic, 3875. 


SUBTROPIC SOLAR DESIGN servicing northern 
NSW/SE Queensland. 20 years experience. Energy 
efficient solar design. Mudbrick, pole, stone, timber, 
non-toxic materials. Specialist service for owner build- 
ers. Erwin Weber B. Architecture (Hons), permaculture 
certificate design. Hopkins Creek Rd, Chillingham, 
NSW, 2484. Phone (066) 791439. 


PERMACULTURE DESIGN COURSE in your own 
home, to suit your needs, interests and goals — your 
hours! Permaculture Visions provides interaction with 
your personal tutor; support staff; 100s of pages of up- 
to-date plain English information; illustrations; project 
ideas; videos, computer disc version and fast talk via 
e-mail. Send $15 for prospectus, refunded on enrol- 
ment. Live each day in a Greener way. Leisure Coast 
Permaculture Visions - Cordeaux Road, Mt Kembla 
Village, 2526, e-mail askpv@ozemail.com.au 


DONKEY BOOKS. To own a donkey by Jennifer 
Simpson. 80 pages, hard back, photos $15 posted. 
Pack Donkey On The Trail by Jenny Osten, training 
and gear DIY, also Walkabout With Donkeys by Jenny 
Osten. $10 each posted from J Osten, PO Box, Cooroy, 
Qld, 4563. Phone (074) 470193. 


“HOW TO CUT BOY’S AND GIRL’S HAIR”. Detailed 
instructional 45 minute video. $29.95 includes post- 
age. Kerry Wright, Box 793, Gladstone, Qld, 4680. Ph/ 
fax (079) 782449. 


BOOKS, OLD AND NEW. Send for general list. R 
Suters, PO Box 127, Figtree, 2525. 


AMAZING NEW FISHING, BOATING, SAILING in- 
ventions YOU can build and $-$-$ell. Brochures: Send 
$2 stamp to Canoeworld, 32 Venner Road, Annerley, 
4103. 


HOLIDAYS IN NORTHERN TASMANIA. Rent an 
organic farm for a day or a week, fully equipped (inc 
bedding), modern 3 BR solar home on five acres; pick 
your own produce (raspberries, asparagus), collect 
eggs, help milk the cow; close to beaches, national 
parks; bikes and canoes available. Moderate rates. 
Information and booking, telephone (004) 28 6144. 


Am _ UNCLASSIFIEDS 


DREAM ANALYSIS. Enrich your life by unravelling 
the cloak of mystery surrounding your dreams, witha 
personal and confidential dream analysis. Send sase 
for details to PO Box 827, Prospect East, SA, 5082. 


TRADITIONAL HERBAL REMEDIES: Ointments, 
tinctures and teas. Organically grown and produced 
on the farm. For a complete list please send SAE to 
Tintagel Herbs, PO Box 27, Central Tilba, 2546. 


BOOKS BY POST. Earth Construction, Houben. Pub- 
lished by CRATerre-EAG. A comprehensive guide it 
presents a range of traditional and modern methods of 
earth building. Provides information upon which 
appropriate decisions can be made. Gives guidance on 
the selection of soil through to construction. Written 
for aid workers in Third World countries. It will be 
essential reading for anyone involved in construction 
projects at all levels from decision makers to the owner 
builder. Published 1994, 372 pages. If you buy one 
book on earth construction this should be it. $84.00 
Basic Blacksmithing, Harries. Starting with an anvil, a 
set of bellows and a few basic tools, almost all the tools 
needed by a blacksmith can be made from scrap vehi- 
cle parts. Step by step instructions teach you basic 
blacksmithing as well as provide you with the tools 
you need. The book to use to get started. 160 pages 
published 1993. $49.00. Manual on Hydraulic Rams. 
Watt. Build and install your own pump constructed 
from mainly 50 mm gal pipe fittings for less than 
$100.00. Practical manual that has been in print since 
1948. $29.00. Hydraulic Ram Pumps. A guide. Step 
by step instructions on designing and installing and 
operating a water supply based on a hydraulic ram 
pump. With details of a pump designed for local 
manufacture and notes those wishing to develop their 
own model. Very comprehensive. Good hard infor- 
mation. Published 1992, 144 pages. $42.00 Full refund 
on return if not satisfied. From Books By Post, 29 
Chandos Street, Ashfield, Sydney, 2131. 


TOBACCO SEED. Organically grown (Virginian), 
cultivation and curing notes included for $5. Also 
available, ‘Australian Tobacco’. How to grow your 
own, cure your own, treat your ownand cut your own. 
A well-researched book by John Van der Linden for 
$12 (postage included) from Lyn O’Brien, c/- PO, 
Barmah, Vic, 3639. 


DOWSING - Study and experiment with Dowsing, 
Radiesthesia and Radionics at home! A course in 
radiational techniques for health and environmental 
harmony including DIY equipment plans. Free detailed 
brochure. Distance Learning by Design, 22c/100 Bundall 
Road, Bundall, Qld, 4217. Phone/fax (07) 5539 9633. 


SUCCULENTS - NAMED VARIETIES. Excellent col- 
lection 55 different named varieties, all separately 
labelled for only $20, post free. Wide range varieties, 
colours and types, suit pots, baskets, rockeries etc. 
Outstanding for beginners and collectors. Prompt 
delivery. 18 page descriptive list (over 500 varieties) 
available for 3 x 45¢ stamps. Succulents are colourful, 
beautiful, easy to grow, interesting plants requiring 
minimum water and care. Quality, pest free plants. 
Mail order only. Write to Mildura Succulent Supplies, 
Box 756, Mildura, Vic, 3502. 


FREE $4.50 PACKET OF MIXED GOURD SEEDS when 
you purchase our new 52 page gourd growers hand- 
book for $17. Mixed packets (Ornamentals and 
Hardshells). Ornamentals, Hardshells, Luffa Sponge, 
Calabash, Bottle, Birdhouse, coloured corn all $4.50 
per packet, minimum purchase $9 - all prices include 
postage. Bulk packet 25 seeds, Giant gourd mix $10 - 
nine seeds packet. Send your order to The Gourd 
Father, PO Box 298EG, East Maitland, NSW, 2323. 
Discover the fun of growing Nature’s natural vessels 
and containers. Money back guarantee. Quality dry 
gourds wanted to purchase, send description and 
quantity. 


GET BACK TO NATURE at Barmah on the Mighty 
Murray. Explore the largest natural river red gum 
forest in the world. Canoe the world heritage wetlands 
of international importance, off the beaten track where 
wildlife abounds. For information kit phone (058) 693 
347 or write to Gondwana Canoe Hire, c/- PO, Barmah, 
Victoria, 3639. 


PHARMACEUTICAL HERBS SALE. Potted on order. 
One year old wormwoods whole plant $4, divisions 
$2.50 in garden now. Also scullcap, meadowsweet, 
agrimoni. From the Daylesford region of Victoria. 
Phone (053) 48 1269 for more information. 


NJA ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTING SERVICE. Draft- 
ing your design or helping to create it. A holistic 
approach to the first steps in building. Service to the 
Central Coast and Hunter Regions. Contact Natalie 
Allan on (049) 614 723, 68 Alexander St, Hamilton, 
NSW, 2303. 


GREYWATER SYSTEM, Designed by permaculture 
graduate, fully laboratory tested and successfully 
trialed by Lismore Council. The system is simple and 
effective incorporating a sand filter and combined 
Evapo-Transpiration/Seepage distribution system. It 
is also simple to install. Plans and specifications are 
available for $50. For more information phone or fax 
(066) 891 703. 
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STEINER TEACHER WANTED in Geelong area. Con- 
tact Wendy Pryor on (052) 442681. 


HANS POULSEN: Booklet about the career of trouba- 
dour Poulsen is now available. $4 post paid. Cheques 
or money order payable to: Moonlight Publishing, PO 
Box 5, Golden Square, 3555. 


BUSH BLOCK EVALUATION & RESTORATION. We 
assess the natural features of your bush block, explain 
local historic landuse and effects, and help you restore 
the important ecological balance. Little Frog Plant 
People, Clunes, Victoria, (053) 453999, or 019 954 299. 


EARTHWISE WOMEN. A new national quarterly 
magazine. Connecting women who care for the envi- 
ronment. Creating a strong network of women envi- 
ronmentalists across Australia. Articles and informa- 
tion covering a broad range of issues including health, 
Green jobs, eco-tourism, revegetation, permaculture 
and much more. $20 for 4 issues by subscription. PO 
Box 38, Inman Valley, SA, 5211. Phone/fax (085) 588 
376. 


INVERTERS, 12V TO 240V, 500 watts, brand new, 
stock run out, were $499, now $349. Ideal remote 
locations, camping and yachting. Phone: (02) 9427 
0586. 


COMPOST WORMS. MAIL ORDER for Reds and 
Tigers. Turn your compost into rich plant food. For 
approx 1,000 worms and instructions $15.00. Larger 
quantity discount: POA. Send cheque or money order 
to Western District Worms Vic, RMB 4622, Kirkstall, 
3282. Phone or fax (055) 658 663. 


INCENSE MAIL ORDER. Top quality, many brands 
and fragrances. Ring/write sample & list Kabbalic 
Pathway, 99 Main Street, Croydon. Ph/fax (03) 9723 
8393. 


WATER TURBINE, Tamar turgo complete, 24v 300w, 
new, never used. Simple installation $1,900. Phone 
(070) 930 253. 


EARTHWORMS. Learn how to breed them for gar- 
dening, composting, fishing, selling. Free comprehen- 
sive booklist from WormWide Books, 20 Forest Ave(E), 
Kingston Park, 5049 (formerly Mooloolaba). Tel/Fax: 
(08) 377 2668. 


EARTHWORMS. FREE, the most comprehensive cata- 
logue of books on this subject. Send SSAE to WORM 
WORLD, PO Box 204EG, Rollingstone, Qld, 4816. 
Phone (077) 707 001. 
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RECYCLED BUILDING MATERIALS AND RE- 
CLAIMED TIMBERS. Stockists of architectural mould- 
ings and harder to find old style fittings. Holbrook 
Trading Post, Lot 9 Wallace Street, Holbrook, NSW, 
2644. Currently available: Complete set of matching 
solid timber 4 panel doors and sash windows. Ex 
C1890/C1900 mud brick/double brick homestead. 
Includes large front/rear entrance doors & large main 
window with coloured glass surrounds, 12 doors & 9 
windows in (un-butchered) original condition with 
jambs (8"x 2" murray pine/ 6" oregon), treads, sills and 
locks intact. Complete set of original keys, history plus 
extras. POA. Phone (060) 36 2925. Delivery arranged. 
Open 7 days. 


FREE ENERGY: Discover the secrets of Free Energy 
devices and suppressed technologies. This amazing 
report is the result of over 5 years of exhaustive re- 
search. Packed with pics, plans & circuit diagrams 
including details on over unity generators currently in 
use. Now you can produce power from thin air! 
Limited print run. Free infopack call Peter (049) 562 
112 all hours. 


WATER TURBINE for sale 24V. Delivers 10 amps at 30 
metres of head on 2 inch poly pipe. $850. Phone (051) 
597 254. 


GLEN WILLS MOUNTAIN RETREAT - remote in the 
Victoria Alps. 2 pioneer style guesthouses. Sod roofs, 
shingle roofs, mudbricks, organic gardens, solar and 
hydro power. Self contained accommodation from 
$10 p.p. Workshops in alternative building and herit- 
age skills. Tours in bush walking and Cross Country 
skiing. For details write to Omeo Hwy, Glen Wills, 
3898, or phone (051) 597 254. 


RECYCLO-LABELS 


* Spread the message with each letter 
you send. 


e Give your used envelopes a second 
life. 


e $3 for 100 plus $1 postage (per 
packet) 
° 4 different designs per packet. 


SEND ORDERS TO: JILL REDWOOD, 
CO-ORDINATOR, CROEG, 
RSD GOONGERAH, 3888. 


LAND LINES are for people buying, selling, seeking or sharing houses and land. It is your 
responsibility to check all deals. We charge a rate of 50 cents per word (prepaid) for a listing of any 
desired length. All LAND LINES should include your name and address (phone number is optional). 

Please also name your nearest large town (eg, "50 km north east of Lismore"). 
LAND LINES for the December issue should arrive at RMB 427 Trentham, 3458, by 1 November. 


1. FAR NORTH COAST 35 km NW LISMORE. Beautiful 
spacious easy maintenance home. Wide verandahs. El- 
evated position. Extensive views. 4 acres. Underhouse 
garage and workshop. Organic gardens. Fruit trees. Com- 
plete privacy. Power, telephone - cabin. Undercover cara- 
van. Secure strata development. School buses. Store. 
$159,000. Phone (066) 337 033. 


2. WARRUMBUNGLE MOUNTAINS: Luxury mudbrick 
home on 115acres native bush, edge national park, including 
Castlereagh River headwaters, picturesque canyons. 
Coonabarabran 15 minutes. Twobedrooms, built-ins, ensuite 
shower plus bathroom with massive spa, laundry, huge 
kitchen, wall oven and ceramic cooktop, carpets /cork tiles, 
vast lounge, Cypress-lined cathedral ceilings, dining area, 
ironbark feature beams, large office. Phone and power, 
rainwater to house. Gardens surround house, water from 
river: Seven metre deep/20 metre long permanent water 
hole provides great swimming. $245,000. (08) 315 008. 


3. BAWLEY POINT: Acres available adjacent to or within 
small coastal (three minutes to beach) lakeside eco-tourist 
development comprising eco-centre, café, lodge and cot- 
tages. Great opportunity for those interested in a 
permaculture community and/or wanting to operate home 
based business consistent with the ecology focus of the 
development. Bawley Point is on the NSW south coast, three 
and a half hours from Sydney, two from Canberra and 
Wollongong. Torrens and community title available. Lots 1 
acre to 25 acres. Power, phone, sealed road. Phone Bill or Pip 
(015) 016607 or (044) 571580. 


4. NEAR BOMBALA NSW. 80 acres, Delegate river front- 
age. Permanent water, lightly timbered, not ravaged by 
man. Good rock, good access. $19,500 - phone (064) 940249. 
5. BELLINGEN - Mudbrick, split level, passive solar de- 
signed home. Five bedrooms, study, sewing room or four 
bedrooms, self-contained flat downstairs, two living rooms, 
two bathrooms, two toilets, huge eat in kitchen and games 
room/library. 20' x 40' shed, 13 treed acres, nine kilometres 
from town (tar). $265,000 neg. (066) 551693. 


6. MID NORTH COAST - Rare opportunity, two bedroom 
bush cabin retreat, solar, gas, generator, water tanks. Nes- 
tled in 231 hectares, mostly timbered, permanent creek and 
swimming holes, 1/9 share company title, tarred road to 
front gate, 40 minutes to Port Macquarie, 20 minutes 
Wauchope. $70,000 ono. Phone (065) 834799. 


7. ATHAMECOMMUNITY (300 acres) 25 km NW of Bombala 
offering several 5 acre shares in beautiful Snowy Mountain 
foothills. 150 acres of community land, gardens, LETS 
system. Potential for part-payment by employment. $15,000 
per share. Phone (064) 584 001. PO Box 266, Bombala NSW 
2632. 


8. GLEN INNES 30 km NE (Dundee). 885 acres, flat to 
undulating. Severn River boundary plus five dams. Three 
bedroom Federation home plus sheds. School bus 1 km. Ill 
health forces sale. Phone (067) 344125 (nights). 


9. FOR SALE, 107 ACRES WITH four bedroom cedar home, 
fully fenced. Electricity, phone, electric pump fed tanks. 
Dam, spring, 35 per cent cleared, paddocks. Herb garden, 
watertanks, small sheds, chook pen. Approximately 10 dif- 
ferent sort palm trees. 31 km south west Port Macquarie 
NSW. Write, P Goertz, Lot 32 Minerva Road, Wedderburn, 
2560. Cost $210,000 ONO. 


10. SHAREHOLDERS WANTED. Tallong property 2.5 
hours from Sydney. Solar powered timber cabin. 120 acres 
mainly bush. Borders Morton National Park. Spectacular 
views of the Shoalhaven River. Great base for bush walks 
and river trips. $5000/share. Contact Kylie (02) 9948 7290. 


11. CENTRAL WEST. Genuine bush bock (2.5 acres) adjoin- 
ing 200 acres of Government owned bush 21 km west of 
Orange. Building permission, road frontage, access to power 
and daily services. Phone Ian Fletcher on (063) 643 036. 
$38,000. 


12. MUDGEE AREA. 100 ACRES. Mostly cleared. Quiet 
setting bounded by national park. Ideal for self sufficiency. 
Cosy two bedroom home with combustion stove. Solar 
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power with diesel generator. Large galvanised machinery 
shed, spring fed dam. Tractor (hardly used) and implements 
in excellent condition. Sling of oregon timber for planned 
extension. Satellite TV set up and much more. Must be the 
best value for money around. $89,500. Phone (063) 73 4218 
AH. 


13. BRAIDWOOD DISTRICT, SE NSW: Rainforest home for 
rent 1997 to tenant with commitment. 12 square stone house, 
solar power, phone, wood heater, productive vegetable and 
waratah garden, nut trees, guest cabin. Cool moist summer, 
nearest neighbour 5 km away, stone’s throw from edge of 
Budawang-Ettrema Wilderness Area, 25 minutes Braidwood, 
11/2 hours Canberra. $45 pw plus wombat-sitting and other 
caretaking duties. Phone Val (048) 461173. 


14. KANGAROO CREEK VIA GRAFTON. 150 acre scenic, 
organic certified level A farm 40 acres cleared and under 
cultivation. Established business and income from 20,000 
Tea-Trees, expansion possible, overseas buyers waiting. 
Creek frontage, 5 yr irrigation licence, 18,000 gallon water 
storage, 2 dams, extensive irrigation, mature orchard with 
some new younger trees, new fencing, stockyards, machin- 
ery sheds, new double garage. Unique 10 year old passive 
solar powered timber settler’s cottage, many delightful fea- 
tures including wood combustion stove and open fireplace. 
Sealed road, school bus at gate. Lifestyle plus income, some 
machinery plus six berth caravan included in price. $225,000 
neg. Phone owner on (066) 493015. 


15. TWEED VALLEY between Mt Warning and Border 
Ranges National Parks, 10 km south of Tyalgum. 1 acre tall 
eucalypt forest and rainforest, boundary with State forest. 
Very quiet, private company-titled MO. Exclusive use of 
surveyed block. Temporary cabin, rainwater tank. $25,500. 
Phone Steve on 015 597096. 
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16. THE OLD RECTORY, URANA NSW. Built in 1886 this 
large distinctive old residence needs reviving. Architectural 
fittings in sound order eg internal doors, windows, French 
doors, f/place surrounds, mouldings. 14 foot ceilings. Tim- 
ber and cast iron construction unusual. Provision of a 
$20,000 heritage council grant for conservation work. Hav- 
ing historical significance, this is an excellent ethical invest- 
ment. Price to sell at $15,000. Phone (066) 362925 for more 
information. 


17. NORTHERN NSW 10 KM NORTH OF TENTERFIELD. 
Unique four bedroom Canadian log home, cathedral ceil- 
ings, exposed beams, wood heater, full length verandah, 
large dam, access to permanent creek, secluded, set on 10 
acres, six gated and fenced paddocks ideally suitable holiday 
cabins, breeding/boarding kennels, B&B, or family home, 
close to national parks. Phone (067) 362265 for more infor- 
mation. Price: $150,000 negotiable. 


18. FAR SOUTH COAST NEAR BEGA. An opportunity has 
arisen to purchase a unique 3.061 hectares with a wonderful 
house site in what must be on of Australia’s most beautiful 
coastal landscapes: situated at Tanja, between Tathra and 
Bermagui, approximately 3 hours from Canberra. Richly 
endowed, the land lies between Mumbulla State Forest and 
Mimosa Rocks National Park. Close to unspoilt beaches and 
sea lakes in a wonderful microclimate that is virtually land 
locked. Deep black basalt soil, own little creek. Superb water 
from large dam, 360° views. Price $70,000. Telephone owner 
on (059) 841 901 or (03) 9824 0308. 


19. FAR NORTH NSW: 60 KM NW of Lismore. 320 acres, 
adjoins Border Ranges National Park. Pristine permanent 
creek, eight acres cleared creek flats, remainder timbered 
hill. Old farmhouse, phone, school bus. 15 minutes to 
Kyogle $150,000. Phone (066) 878 237. 


20. CENTRAL COAST - Natural house on three acres part 
rainforest, five minutes Gosford. Three bedroom cedar pole 
home with built in robes, timber kitchen, cathedral ceilings, 
slow combustion heater, town and tank water. North facing 
with extensive deck, adjoins nature reserve. Organic paints 
only and few chemicals used, ideal for CFS/allergy folks. 
$250,000. Phone (02) 9477 1113, 043 239 108 AH. 


21. THE ROCK, 20 MINUTES FROM WAGGA WAGGA -3 
bedroom homestead on 6 heavily treed acres, orchard, dam, 
shedding, a/c, t/court. Ideal for self sufficiency or a country 
lifestyle. Phone (069) 202 405 AH. $148,000. 


22. NAMBUCCA VALLEY. 22 acres, forest, fenced, power, 
phone, 2 BRs/fr home, rumpus, 11,000 gallon water storage, 
3 dams, bore, perm. orchard/gardens, sheds, 25 km 
Macksville, 10 km Eungai. $115,000. Phone (065) 699 348. 


23. NORTHERN RIVERS. Share in 6,300 acres, overlooking 
Cataract River, some cattle. Stone and timber home, majestic 
views, drought proof biodynamic gardens and orchard. 
Suitable self sufficiency or holiday retreat. $90,000 or ex- 
change smaller property with house NE NSW or SEQ, finan- 
cial adjustment either way. Phone (066) 661 377. 
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24. COMFORTABLE 2 BEDROOM HOME, raked ceilings, 
pot-belly stove, verandahs, carport, garden sheds. Perma- 
nent creek, town and rainwater. Fenced orchard, tropical 
fruit and nut trees. Extensive gardens include over 200 
varieties bulbs, fruit and rainforest trees. Half an hour to 
clean quiet beach, 15 minutes to Murwillumbah in northern 
New South Wales. $170,000 negotiable. Phone (066) 795 427 
-for more information. 


25. TENTERFIELD NSW, friendly, fully serviced country 
town. Beautifully renovated three bedroom home on 910 
square metres of deep, rich soil. Open plan living areas with 
combustion heater. Pergola with BBQ and pond. 2,000 
gallon tank, fruit trees, chooks, vegies. Plus - studio/work- 
shop - timber lined, woodstove, hot and cold water, power - 
could easily becomea guest room. Only $72,000. Add to this, 
our cottage industry enterprise to complete the picture for 
only $3,000 extra (includes stock and equipment). Phone 
(067) 363 258. 


26. MUDGEE, 18 ACRES, 10 KM NORTH OF MUDGEE ON 
MAIN TAR ROAD. 10 acres (approximately) of flat, pasture 
improved (lucerne, clover), rich brown basalt soil. Two 
dams, 120 gallon per hour bore. 8 acres hillside overlooking 
rural valley with native grasses, one dam. Over 1,000 flow- 
ering native trees and shrubs planted as windbreaks and 
screening in the last five years. Power, phone, school bus at 
door. Old, comfortable farm cottage, 2/3 bedroom, sc wood 
heater, wood plus electric stove, septic. Huge shed plus fox 
proof chook run. renovated 1860s butcher shop/workshop 
on road with council approved DA for sale and manufacture 
of craft. Operating as a pottery since 1991. $128,000 Wayne 
or Sue (063) 733 925. 


27. BEECHWOOD 30 MINUTES FROM PORT MAC- 
QUARIE, 1/9 share in 600 acres. 5 acre homesite with 
spectacular views, north facing. Company title, permanent 
creek. Creek flats, water, power, tractor, phone available. 
Caravan under 50 square metre covered area. $45,000. 
Contact Margaret on (02) 9558 0862. 


28. LONG CREEK FRONTAGE INLAND FROM EDEN 
NEAR NSW/VIC BORDER. 120 acres of natural bush, good 
soil, well-watered, lots of wildlife, dual access; very private. 
Possibilities might include shareholdings, eco-tourism, sub- 
division - or simply enjoy your own private national park. 
$87,500. Phone (047) 824 856. 


29. LOWER NORTH COAST - CHARMING ‘A’ FRAME. 2 
Storey holiday home on 25 acres - 10 cleared. Septic, phone, 
power, dam, shed, fully fenced. 40 minutes to Forster, 3 
hours to Sydney. A 15 minute bus trip to schools, hospital, 
doctor and the quiet country town of Bulahdelah population 
1,200. This property will suit as a holiday home - an invest- 
ment - alternate lifestyle. Suitable for employment in a 
cottage industry, tourism, horses, teaching, health farm or 
artist retreat. The property backs onto a permanent creek 
and is 10 minutes from Boat Ramp and Myall Lakes National 
Park - bush walking, fishing, boating and rainforest. To be 
fully advertised in the papers at Christmas. $147,000. Phone 
(02) 9523 1337. 


QUEENSLAND 

1. MACLEAY ISLAND QLD. Three bedroom, two storey 
waterfront home on 26.1 perches. 15 minutes by ferry to 
Redland Bay. Commute mainland to work. Primary school, 
shops, crabs, oysters, fish. Phone (07) 3409 5487. 


2. MALENY AREA. 3 bedroom Queenslander, solar and 
gas, established orchard, on 200 acre community. $90,000 
ono. (074) 961 685. 


3. A 3 BEDROOM TIMBER HOME 10 minutes from Port 
Douglas on one hectare of orchards and gardens. Solar 
power, (mains available) gas, phone, town water, large shed. 
In quiet valley with greatswimming hole. Suitartist. $190,000. 
Phone (07) 3269 3237. 


4. WALSH RIVER, 15 km NW HERBERTON, FNQ. 40 acre 
bush block, 2 houses, power, phone, plenty water, wildlife, 
school bus. $120,000. Phone (070) 962211. 


5. BEECHMONT - NEAR “BINNA-BURRA” NATIONAL 
PARK. 3 storey 27 square house plus 4 squares verandahs. 
Double garage. In-ground pool, bore. Evergreen acre. 
Panoramic 320° mountain, rural, views to ocean, Gold Coast 
35 minutes. Power, phone, school 4 minutes, bus. $169,000 
ono. Phone (07) 5533 3017 (07) 5590 9987. 
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6 WATER FRONT HERVEY BAY. Dome home needs 
loving, suit handy person, artist, excellent studio space. 
“mall block, town water power, architect designed. Phone 
(02) 818 4616. $106,000. 


7. STANTHORPE - 10 MINUTES WEST, FOR SALE 105 
ACRES, 2 bedroom stone cottage, solar /phone/gas fridge/ 
stove. Large dam, forest, 4 acres cleared, good soil, some 
fruit trees. Large boulders, wildflowers, abundant birds and 
wildlife, 2 tanks, pump, generator. Peaceful. Phone (07) 3846 
1446. $110,000. 


8. WALLOON (6 KM WEST OF IPSWICH), suburban 
permaculture on 1/4 acre. 3 bedroom house, town water. 
Walk to train, shops, school. Area is still semi-rural. $71,000. 
Ring Kerri (074) 645 077 (W) or (074) 645 061. 


9. THE ULTIMATE CLIMATE: 18 km to Gin Gin. 60 km to 
Bundaberg /beaches. Authentically restored high-set Queens- 
lander. 2 bedrooms and sleepout. Verandahs. Large area under. 
100 acres of natural bush/selectively cleared. Wet weather 
creeks. Excellent water (bore). Phone connected. Power at 
Boundary. Mail delivery. $92,000. Phone (071) 576 563. 


10. ECO FRIENDLY AT LAKE WIVENHOE. New western 
red cedar home on two bush-scaped acres in secluded estate. 
Raked ceilings, naturally polished blackbutt floors, exten- 
sive use of eco-friendly paints / varnishes. Excel. composting 
toilet, herb garden, fruit trees, wildlife. Beautiful views, two 
minutes Lake Wivenhoe, 45 minutes to Brisbane CBD. 
Owners transferred interstate. $145,000. Warren Inch R/E 
(074) 241 828. A/H Elaine (074) 241 883. 


11. ATHERTON TABLELAND, 208 acres natural forest 5 
minutes from Ravenshoe. Architect designed earth covered 
energy efficient home featuring large internal courtyard, 3 
bedrooms, study, large living areas, 2 bathrooms, double car 
lock-up, workshop and store room. Quality slate and timber 
finishes used throughout. Top lifestyle and privacy assured. 
Urgent sale all offers considered. $285,000 negotiable. Phone 
(070) 976 521. 
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VICTORIA 

1. SUIT ENVIRONMENTALLY FRIENDLY PROFES- 
SIONAL. 8 km west of Bendigo Post Office, situated on one 
acre and built into the natural lay of the land, facing north. A 
four bedroom low maintenance solid brick house with dou- 
ble carport and brick shed consisting of toilet and shower. 
Internal bricks and old handmade red bricks, passive solar 
design, an excellent working kitchen with all jarrah cup- 
boards and large walk-in pantry, both town and rain water 
connected to house and a small grassed area for children to 
play, rest of block consists of lots of grey box trees ina natural 
environment. Primary school within walking distance and 
buses to all secondary colleges in Bendigo, local corner shop 
and good sporting facilities with in safe walking distance. 
This is a very practical house that works for the occupants 
and has a good balance between city and alternative living. 
$180,000. Phone (054) 496396 after 8 pm or before 8.30 am. 


2. 170 ACRES OF BEAUTIFUL BUSHLAND. Zoned conser- 
vation, so the habitat for koalas, wallabies and many other 
species is guaranteed. One dwelling and associated shed- 
ding and fencing is permitted. 6 km south-west of Beaufort. 
$64,000. Call Anneke on (053) 48 2976 for more information 
and map. 


3. CO-OP SHARES FOR SALE. Shares provide full member- 
ship of Mt Murrindal Co-op in far East Gippsland near the 
Snowy River Country. The shares include a 15 square brick 
veneer house, a 4.5 square accommodation unit and all 
needed outbuildings, tanks etc. $125,000 OBO [note: share 
sale requires approval of the other members]. For informa- 
tion, photos etc, phone (051) 550 225 (AH) or (051) 559 200 (BH). 


4. WEDDERBURN 100 ACRES. Slightly undulating five km 
from town half clear half native bush, creek, good dam, old 
shed, fences okay. $33,000. Also 40 acres adjoining, pano- 
ramic views half clear half bush $19,000. Phone (054) 943 539 
(BH) or (054) 943 028 (AH). 


5. GLENLYON - Three-room cabin for rent in heart of the 
Wombat Forest on 80 acres of privately-owned land. Adja- 
cent Loddon River; six cleared acres and established organic 
garden; totally solar; suitable for single person or couple, 

-prefer vegetarian. Share some facilities with main house- 
hold nearby. Just over one hour from Melbourne. $85.00 per 
week plus kitty. No drugs, clean living. Telephone (053) 48 
7553. 


6. KILMORE - 170 ACRES 45 MINUTES FROM MEL- 
BOURNE’S NORTHERN SUBURBS. Superb ambience, hill- 
side views, 50 per cent trees, creek, absolute privacy. 25 
square living four bedroom, two bathrooms, modern block/ 
timber house. Fireplace and woodstove. 240 volt diesel/ 
solar electricity, gas fridge, cooking, HWS. Farm buildings, 
paddocks. Video available. $195,000 neg. Phone/fax (071) 
561 356. 


7. FAR EAST GIPPSLAND, MURRUNGOWAR - 1 1/2 
ACRES. Adjacent to Errinundra National Park. State forest 
all sides. Rich red volcanic soil. Magnificent old trees. $8,000 
ONO. Phone Laurie (051) 53 1078. 


8. GLENPATRICK, NEAR AVOCA, high in the Pyrenees 
Ranges, 2 1/2 hours from Melbourne, country retreat, fabu- 
lous views, wildlife, bushwalking, gold seeking area, 3 bed- 
room w/b home, septic w/c, gas hws and cooking, with gas 
fridge included, wood heater, new water tanks, chook pens, 
20 foot x 20 foot steel shed, Robin 240 volt generator, (power 
available) on 23/4 acres with seasonal creek. $52,000 ONO. 
Phone (051) 575 349 or (053) 548 378. 


9. DAYLESFORD - PORCUPINE RIDGE. Privacy, peace 
and quiet. 11 1/2 acres bush, 15 square mudbrick house, 3 
bedrooms, open living, internal mudbrick walls, double 
sided fireplace. House to lock-up stage. Stone and timber 
cottage 9 squares, gas stove, pot belly, bathroom, solar 
power. 2 dams, 4 watertanks, power available, $145,000 neg, 
Write or phone (053) 48 3361. Craig & Zara Mounsey, RMB 
4260, Porcupine Ridge, Daylesford, Vic, 3460. 


10. CENTRAL NORTH EAST VICTORIA, 57 acres. Approx 
350 cherry tree, caravans, sheds, tanks. Power, phone avail- 
able, spring-fed dam, outstanding views over whole of Lake 
Mokoan and snowfields. Unique flora and fauna. Your own 
Uluru and Olgas plus pasture. 20 minutes to Benalla, close 
to Murray River playgrounds. $79,000 ono. Phone 018 574 
366, or (07) 3271 5607. 


11. BUILDING BLOCK. FAR EAST GIPPSLAND. - CLUB 
TERRACE. Bitumen road, power goes by. $3,000 ONO. 
Phone Laurie (051) 53 1078. 


12. MUDBRICK HOUSE ON 1.5 ACRES with wind/solar 
power system. Back-up diesel generator. Windmill-driven 
bore. Tanks - storage capacity 20,000 gallons. 11 square 
house with central indoor garden. Four bedrooms. Double 
size workshop/garage. Rich volcanic soil. Fruit trees and 
gardens. Two minutes walk from creek. Lovely views. 
School bus route. Warm side of Hepburn Springs. $140,000. 
Phone (054) 764 332 Robin or Glenn. 


TASMANIA 

SWAMP GUM CREEK, LACHLAN, TASMANIA. 12 fertile 
acres, 7 paddocks, landscaped with native trees, crystal clear 
spring water, creek, 3 bedroom pole beam cottage, sleepout, 
stable and large shed. School bus. 40 minutes from Hobart. 
$110,000. Phone (03) 6261 3153. 


PELHAM TIERS, 1 HOUR NORTH-WEST OF HOBART. 35 
km from Brighton, 25 acres, 20 cleared, remainder bush and 
rainforest, beautiful views, secluded and sheltered. Charac- 
ter cottage circa 1850, 2 bedroom, Everhot stove, wood 
heater, verandahs, solar power, permanent spring fed dam 
with irrigation system, cottage garden, berry fruits, orchard, 
1,000s of naturalised daffodils, numerous out buildings. 
Would suit Earth Gardener. $68,000 ONO. Phone 015 879 
631. Robert & Margaret Surtees. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

1. 35 mins SE of Adelaide, permaculture title 83 scenic acres, 
3 solar efficient legal dwellings (one double). 6 semi self 
sufficient 11-acre holdings, each with: gravity irrigation, 
100+ tree orchards, veg, native revegetation, sheds/studios, 
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tanks, toilet(s). 16 acres common, huge dam, wildlife. Mt 
Barker Waldorf School 10 minutes. Value over $500,000 
(neg). Parts $55,000 to $180,000. Phone (08) 2944990. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

1. WICKEPIN, 2 1/2 HOURS SOUTH-EAST OF PERTH, 
half hour to Narrogin. Old-style home, 4 bedroom, studio (3 
phase power) sewerage connected, double carport/shed, 
chook yard, raised vegie beds, lots of fruit trees on half acre. 
Walk to shops and school. $55,000. Phone owner on (098) 
551579. 


2. FREE LAND on the site of Urban Perth’s first proposed 
Eco-village at Greenacre on 80 acres half an hour south of 
Fremantle for skilled permaculture/organic gardener to set 
up a productive food garden. Owner will supply up to 1 acre 
on minimum 18 month free lease, as well as free water, 
manures, some machinery, 2 plants. Successful applicant 
will be expected to maintain gardens and will be entitled to 
use the gardens for their own use and income. Phone Tracey 
for more details on (09) 336 3337. 


3. WICKEPIN 37 KM FROM NARROGIN. Cottage 1910. 
Three bedrooms, kitchen, lounge, internal toilet, bathroom. 
Newly fenced, ideal poultry, fruit, vegetables. 2 x 1/4 acre 
titles. Gas HWS, wood-electric stoves. Water, electricity, 
phone, deep sewerage. Quiet tiny town, shops, school. 
$25,500. Phone (097) 612 701. 


FOR RENT 

FREE ACCOMMODATION on beautiful country property 
west of Bundaberg, SE Qld. Caravan (with power and water) 
rent free in exchange for eight hours help per week in garden. 
Option to share in small business growing fruit and plants 
for market. Share property with vegetarian couple (n/s, n/ 
d). Prefer single woman or mother and child. Wayne and 
Milu, PO Box 235, Gin Gin, 4671. Phone (071) 572 736. 


DANDENONG RANGES, MELBOURNE. Clean, tidy 
person(s) wanted, to share with couple and child. Large 
solar passive mudbrick house. Permaculture garden. Bush 
block. POA. Phone (03) 9754 6270. 


WANTED 

WANTED, COUNTRY HOME, to housesit or for small 
rental, by mature woman, couple and 2 small children. 
Happy tolook after livestock, pets, garden, etc. Area -coastal 
NSW, Eden to Kiama or inland of this. For three months plus. 
Phone (054) 283 590. 


SWAP/EXCHANGE 

LIVE ANYWHERE IN OUR BEAUTIFUL FULLY SELF 
CONTAINED 36 FOOT INTERSTATE COACH MOBILE 
HOME. Value $40,000. Follow the seasons around Aus- 
tralia, fruit picking, working markets, or with your own 
business or simply just relaxing in the sun. This free and easy 
lifestyle is the best way to see our unique country. We know, 
we've experienced it. Will exchange for unique home on 
acreage. Must have pure perm water, 100 per cent privacy. 
Can be remote, electricity not necessary. May vendor fi- 
nance difference either way. Leave message on (066) 575 259. 
Genuine enquiries only please. 
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~ EARTH GARDEN BOOKS ~ 


Books to help you along the Earth Garden path. 
These books can be ordered directly from Earth Garden. See page 88 to order. 


^- C BARTHGARDEN® 
BUILDING BOQ 


Earth Garden Building Book 
Design and build your own home 
by Robert Rich & Keith Smith 
This is the 300 page classic for people 
who want to build their own home from 
natural materials, in harmony with their 
surroundings. It answers all the ques- 
tions for Australian home builders. The 
authors show how anyone of average 
intelligence and reasonable health can 
build their own home, and probably not 
end up with a 25 year mortgage at the 
end of it all. “This book is intended to 
provide an antidote to the stereotyped 
Australian suburban sprawl of red brick 
houses with red tile roofs, set squarely 
on a rectangle of ground,” say authors 
Bob Rich and Keith Smith. 

$29.95 plus postage. 


Household Self-sufficiency 
by Jackie French 
This is the ultimate guide to making 
everything from remedies for acne and 
baldness, to making candles, love po- 
tions, varnish and wool wash. Written 
in Jackie’s usual accessible style, it is a 
book for people who are sick of acrid 
commercial synthetics and who aim to 
end their total dependence on chemist 
shops, supermarkets and hardware 
shops. As Jackie says, “Once you've 
built your own house, made your own 
paper, brewed up a remedy for haem- 


orrhoids, and boiled up your own ink 
from wattle galls — you start getting the 
suspicion that you can cope with any- 
thing.” If you have never done any of 
those things but feel you'd like to, then 
this is the book for you. 

$16.95 plus postage. 


The Hard Times Handbook 
by Keith & Irene Smith 
Anew, revised edition. Unemployment 
continues to make life hard. Learn how 
to survive hard times, save money and 
consume fewer of the world’s diminish- 

ing resources. 
$16.95 plus postage. 


The Earth Gardener’s 
Companion, Second Edition 
by Jackie French 
This fully revised, second edition of the 
1990 classic is a low-cost fruit and veg- 
etable-growing calendar for the not- 
quite self-sufficient. It’s an excellent 
introduction to natural pest control. 
With the Companion you will know what 
to do in your garden at any time of the 
year, and get a total picture of organic 
garden health. Generously illustrated 
by Earth Garden’s former illustrator, 

Bronwyn Halls. 
$9.95 plus postage. 


The Healthy House Cow 
by Marja Fitzgerald 

This is Australia’s first organic house 
cow book. From fencing to 
cheesemaking and organic health solu- 
tions. Loads of interesting recipes, even 
for expert house cow owners. The 
Healthy House Cow is published by Earth 
Garden. 144 pages. 

Reduced from $18.00 to $12.00 plus 
postage. 


Backyard Self-sufficiency 
¢ by Jackie French 

164 pages of wisdom to ensure maxi- 
mum productivity and pleasure from a 
small plot. Jackie’s jam-packed guide 
tells you how to create a Garden of Eden 
in your own backyard. 

$14.95 plus postage. 
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Warm House — Cool House 

by Nick Hollo 

This book is about energy efficient 

house design Australia-wide, whether 

you need to be warmer, cooler, or both. 

If you are building, buying or renovat- 

ing anywhere in Australia, this book 

will be invaluable. Written in a straight- 

forward style, it is built up around case 

studies and is an excellent ‘how to’ 

manual full of architectural inspiration 

for city and bush situations. 

Large format paperback. 

$27.50 plus postage. 
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the Seed Savers’ Handbook 
by Michel & Jude Fanton 

Illustrations by Alfredo Bonanno 
The Seed Savers’ Handbook describes the 
seed collecting, growth cycles, propaga- 
tion, cultivation and traditional kitchen 
and medicinal uses of 117 vegetables, 
culinary herbs and edible flowers. Seed- 
saving is enormous fun. Any accom- 
plished organic gardener should have 
this remarkable book on their shelves. 
It is tightly edited, superbly designed, 
and dripping with the most exquisite 
illustrations. 

$20.00 plus postage. 


Jackie French’s Guide to 
Companion Planting 
in Australia and New Zealand 
This pocket-sized 126 page book is 
Jackie’s guide to companion planting 
for fruit, vegetables and flowers. 
$9.95 plus postage. 


Earth User's Guide 


ROSE MARY MORROW 
ILLUSTRATED BY ROB ALLSOP 


Earth User’s Guide To 
Permaculture 

by Rosemary Morrow 
“Don’t muck about, just do it.” That’s 
the style of Rosemary’s intensely prac- 
tical book (introduction by Bill 
Mollison), which is based on two real 
life permaculture properties. Whether 
you're in a flat or on a broadacre farm, 
if you’re interested in permaculture this 
152 page, large format book is the prac- 
tical text with the reasonable-price tag. 
$19.95 plus postage. 


Hard Times Kitchen Book 
by Keith & Irene Smith 

Keith & Irene show how to make the 
best possible meals for the least amount 
of money. They adapt traditional and 
peasant dishes from around the world. 
Has sections on growing, storing and 
preserving food. 248 pages. 

$15.95 plus postage. 


Woodworking for Idiots Like Me 
by Dr Bob Rich 
Popular Earth Garden author, Bob Rich, 
presents a personal account of his trans- 
formation from a fumbler to a fixer. 
Until 1972 he thought he was someone 
with no practical skills — in fact an 
‘idiot’ when it came to such matters — 
however over the years he has devel- 
oped many skills (as Earth Garden read- 
ers will be aware) and in this entertain- 
ing book he tells us how he acquired 
them. There are 60 woodworking 
projects with easy to follow diagrams 
and 100s of practical tips and skills for 
use in and around the house. So, if you 


think you ‘can’t do it’, then you prob- 
ably need this book. 
$19.95 plus postage. 


The Wilderness Garden 
Beyond organic gardening 
by Jackie French 

Jackie goes beyond the ideas and meth- 
ods of conventional organic gardening. 
Radical ways for natural growing with- 
out weeding, mowing or fertilisers. A 
landmark publication for Australian 
gardening. 186 pages. 

$19.95 plus postage. 


ORGANIC GARDENING 
in tropical climates 
by Liz Sinnamon 

At last! A guide to organic fruit and 
vegetable gardening written specifically 
for tropical and sub-tropical climates, by 
long-time Earth Garden contributor, or- 
ganics teacher, and practising organic 
grower, Liz Sinnamon. This 128 page 
paperback is published by Earth Garden, 
and is suitable for beginning or estab- 
lished organic gardeners. 

$12.95 plus postage. 


A REAL GOODS SRE 
The Straw Bale House 
by A & B Steen & D Bainbridge 
Building with straw sounds like ‘The 


Three Little Pigs’, but it’s actually an old, 
rural-American method of low-cost, 
quick-to-build housing. This large, well 
illustrated American text shows you 
how to do it — and so much more. 295 
pages, large format, colour illustrations 
— a wonderful book for any shelf. 

$45 plus postage. 


AN EARTH GARDEN MAGAZINE PUBLICATION 


The 


EARTH BUILDER’S 
Handbook 


Build Your Own Low-Cost Home From The Earth 


The Earth Builder’s Handbook 
Earth Garden’s owner builders describe 
how they’ve built their own homes 
without years of building experience or 
a huge mortgage roped around their 
necks. This Earth Garden book features 
all six earth building methods (together 
in one Australian publication for the 
first time ever) and is presented in a 
down-to-earth way without getting 
bogged down in the jargon of the build- 
ing industry. 
$9.95 plus postage. 


The Organic Garden Problem Solver 
by Jackie French 

A 140 page, large format guide to cop- 

ing naturally with pests and other gar- 

den problems, from Earth Garden’s fa- 

mous organic gardening columnist. An 

A-Z solver for fruit, vegetables, orna- 

mental flowers, trees and lawns. Excel- 

lent. 

$19.95 plus postage. 


Earthworms Unlimited 
by Amy Brown 

This book provides practical informa- 
tion for those who want to try their hand 
at raising and breeding earthworms. 
From tips on planning your project to 
basic equipment, storage and harvest- 
ing, it provides a complete overview of 
backyard earthworm farming. And it 
shows how worm farming can be a prof- 
itable venture. 

$9.95 plus postage. 
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Edited by Keith & Irene Smith & Alan Thomas Gray | 


The Australian Self-Sufficiency 
Handbook 
Edited by Keith and Irene Smith 
and Alan Thomas Gray 

The best of Earth Garden including new 
and unpublished material. This is the 
manual of self-reliance to inspire confi- 
dence in anyone who wants to make a 
new start. This is coal face Earth Garden 
written from first hand experience by 
two decades of Earth Gardeners. If you 
are looking for a survival guide for the 
21st century — this is it. 
$24.95 plus postage. 

Jackie French’s Chook Book 
Jackie’s 128 page book on keeping 
chooks. A well-priced little book which 
provides guidance and clever flock 
management ideas. Handy whether 
you've already got chooks, or don’t 
know the vent from the crop. 
$12.95 plus postage. 


The Aussie Tomato Book 

by Keith & Irene Smith 
Everything you need to know about 
growing, cooking and preserving toma- 
toes, in a superb new book from our 
former Earth Garden publishers. 
$14.95 plus postage. 


Single back copies of Earth Garden 
Complete your collection! We have cop- 
ies of most editions. Collectors’ copies 
of an irreplaceable reference library. 
$3.95 each plus postage. 


Earth Garden back issue library 
Nearly all the back copies from 1972 till 
one before the current edition (except 


EGs 2, 3, 10, 13-15, 25, 29, 50, 68 and 69 
which are out of print). A survival kit 
of self-sufficiency, this unique library 
(over 9 kg) has over 4,000 pages of prac- 
tical information on growing, building, 
energy, household economy, livestock, 
craft, tucker, and tales from New Set- 
tlers all around Australia. The ultimate 
present. 

$285 plus postage. 


Earth Garden T-shirts 
Comfortable, unbleached, 100% cotton 
T-shirts, with the EG logo (the ‘little dig- 
ger’ from the 1577 woodcut) and ban- 
ner printed in dark green. Available in 
small (16), medium (20) and large (24), 
and extra large (28). 
$16.00 plus postage. 


Earth Garden bib & brace 
overalls 

100% cotton, Australian-made, dark 
green, bib & brace overalls. Attractively 
embroidered in gold cotton thread with 
Earth Garden’s distinctive ‘little digger’ 
logo and the EG banner. The perfect 
present or work clothes for any Earth 
Gardener. Four sizes: small (77), me- 
dium (87), large (97) or extra large (107). 
Please choose your size carefully! 
Calculating your size (cm): 


Waist To fit Inleg Size 
77 74 77 
87 79 87 
97 83 97 
107 86 107 


ONLY $42.95 plus postage. 


Earth Garden binders 

These sturdy magazine binders have been 
produced to protect your collection of pre- 
cious Earth Gardens. They also make it 
harder for borrowed ones to get mis- 
placed! Each binder holds nine editions, 
and prevents tears, dog ears and bent 
pages. They’re tough, and they look at- 
tractive on your bookshelf with the Earth 
Garden banner and logo stamped in gold 
foil on the spine and cover. 

$14.00 each plus postage. 


Earth Garden natural pet soap 
Sick of your favourite hound scratching 
to death because you refuse to use strong 
chemical flea controls? Yes, we know — 
the cure’s worse than the disease. The 
answer is Earth Garden natural dog soap. 
Made from 100% pure natural ingredients. 
It works — we use it on the EG mutt. 

3 cakes for $8.95 plus postage. 
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Home Herbal 
by Penelope Ody 
A fresh look at making your own herbal 
remedies. 144 pages jammed with di- 
rection and visual information. The 
hook’s photographic demonstrations 
make it a must for any family. A beau- 
tiful, practical manual, which is very 
user friendly. From tonic wines to lo- 
tions and emulsions, it’s all here. 
$24.95 plus postage. 


2 Minutes a Day for a 
Greener Planet 
by Marjorie Lamb 
The introduction reads, “Most of the tips 
in this book will cost you less than two 
minutes to put into practice. But they 
will last you a lifetime.” This book looks 
at saving water, saving paper, saving en- 
ergy and how to ‘Green’ the workplace, 
among so many other things. It will not 
only help you to save money, it will also 
help you to save the Earth. 
Reduced from $14.95 to $9.95 plus postage. 


Herbal Health 
by Brenda Little 

A simple look at remedies for common 
ailments. A well-presented book which 
features a detailed colour photograph 
of each herb next to the relevant text. 
Twenty five herbs are described along 
with reference to any necessary cau- 
tions, and there is information on home 
preparations, drying, storing, and tinc- 
ture making. 

Reduced from $19.95 to $12.95 plus 
postage. 


Back copies 


EG1 Move out . . . food co-ops . . . Kibbutz and Moshav 
Montsalvat..herbs .. . Fred Robinson . . . bean sprouts . 
. compost and mulch . . . comfrey... earthworms. 

EG 2 & 3: OUT OF PRINT 

EG4: The honey bee . . . back to the land in Tassie . . . the 

transition . . . black sheep .. tanning... candles . . . bread 
.. donkeys . . . a wallhanging 

EGS: The wind - windmills. windpumps . . . generators 

... raku pottery... Cinvaram  . poultry . . . Hamburgs 

. . moon planting . . . fallout shelter. Vegan way. 

EG6: Solar 1 - sun cults . . . solar cooker . . . sundials 

Lost World . . . Clifton Pugh. concrete house . . . Shalom 

. Cajun cookin’... horses. sprit of Nimbin. 

EG7: Solar 2- hotwater Mudbricktechniques . . 

goats . . . make a leather bag and belt 

natural dyes. 

EG8: Gas power - methane digester 

... Cumbungi hats . . . inkle loom 

.. Country cottages . . . A-lrame 


sourdough. 

EG9:LP gas . . . Mary's place building with stone rubble 

(sliptorm) . . . macrobiotics. oats . . . ducks . . . rug frame 
. . how to kill a pig. 

EG10: OUT OF PRINT. 

EG11: Water - hydraulic ram 

. Seed primer . . . heavy horses 

technology . . . wine . . . hard cheese . . . start with hens. 

EG12: Keeping food - drying . . . salting . . . bottling . . 

Storing `. . tahu . . . tropic delights . . . plant propagation 

. . plans for a solar water heater . . . Solar stills and cooker 

EG 13-15: OUT OF PRINT. 

EG16: A Lytel Herbal (Part 2) - comfrey, lavender, worm- 

wood, yarrow . . . poultry shed peafowl... goats... basic 

beekeeping . . . rammed earth building . . . hydraulic ram. 

EG17: Fencing . . . dry stone walls . . . make soap . . . nets 


. Angora 
mushrooms . . 


. . by truck to Tassie 
candles and tapers 
school gardens . 


waterwheels . . . okra 
. tomatoes . . . soft 


. pole shelter breeding black sheep .. . The 
Autonomous House . . . asparagus . . . Aeolian harp . . 
ducks . . . Khaki Campbells. 

EG 18: Fruit garden . . oranges . .. lemons . . . olives 
nuts . . . tropical fruit... fodder trees . . . road building 
wood fired kiln plans . . . Cinva-ram cottage . . . sunflowers 
.. homebirth, 

EG19: Wood heat - pot bellies . . . Jotul... cooking 
making a quid . . . build a storage cellar . . . bushfires 


stonefruit . .. macadamia nuts . 
planting . . . budding. 
EG20: Apples . . . pears 


binding your EGs.. . tree 


. cordon and espalier . . . build 


ahaybale pig house . . . pollen . . . rose hips . . . mudbrick 

flats . . . solar homes . . . gourds . . . preserve fence posts. 

EG21: Womancralt - all articles by women . . . earthly arts 
. . axewomanship . . . glove puppets . . . spinning 

weaving . . . easy rugs . . . Sumatran house . . . old roses 
.. Index (EG 10-20) 

EG22-23: Australian Access Sourcebook . . . 150 pages 


.. Aborigines . . . organic growing . . . permaculture . .. earth 
building . . . wind . . . solar . . . water power . . . technology 
...waler supply . . . access to groups, plans, books, tools. 
EG24: Place - 24 New Settlers write ... Mare Carter... Ron 


Edwards . . . Neil Douglas . .. Gundaroo Store... Rainbow 
Region . . . Mt Oak . . . Moora Moora . . . Universal 
Brotherhood . . . bush ashram. 


EG25: Australian Access Sourcebook (Part 2) - 130 pages 
... livestock... aquaculture . . . fencing. . . killing... tanning 
. food and nutrition . . . grain grinders . . . solar homes 
.. methane . . . greenhouse . . . Dorothy Hall 
EG26: The earth-built kasbahs . . . owner built homes in 
stone . . . timber . . . mudbricks . . . a slab cottage . . . tree 
felling . . . solar electrics . . . acoms . . . compost dunny 

. quandong . . . pumpkin recipes. 
EG27: 100 tropical food plants for Australia (part 1) . . . 16 
legumes . . . winged bean . . . pigeon pea lablab . . . 
cowpea . . . adzuki bean .. . blacksmithing . . . bluestone 
building . . . wok cooking. 
EG28: Tropical food plants (part 2) . . . horse and buggy 
. . packhorsing the Alps . . . black sheep . . . Merinos 
bullocks . . . tamarillo . . . stringybark baskets . . . solar trike 
.. persimmons. 
G29: OUT OF PRINT. 
EG30: Organic growing - compost heaps, pits, trenches, 
boxes, bins and barrels . . . no-dig . . . mulch camets . 
semi-arid growing . . . preserving figs ... tempeh... pasta 
. .. glass bottle windows, 
EG31: Energy - make a hydraulic ram . . . 
windpump mudbrick sequels . . . 


secondhand 
freezing food . 


Zucchini glut... drying fruit... all about sprouts ... hot box 
cooker . . . building a log house (part 1). 
EG32: Year of the Tree - St Barbe Baker . . . tree tales . . 


. how a tree works . . . farm tree . . . native from seed . . . 

coppicing . . . Neil Douglas interview . . . cob building . . . log 

house (part 2). 

EG33: Tenth anniversary issue . . . 

poles . . . post and beam design . . . log house (part 3). . . 

parquet floors . . . backyard rabbits . . . goats .. . fowls . . 

dry pit loo . . . portable henhouse. 

EG34: China - communes . . . trees . . . fish... farming 

. recycling human wastes . . . biogas . . . transport . . . travel 

notes . . . Chinese earth building (Ron Edwards) 

rainforest . . . bread and jam. 

EG35: Bees and trees - tribute to St Barbe Baker . 

backyard bees . . .mudbrick workshop . . . footings for earth 

walls . . . make a solar collector... magpies . .. earthworms 
. . fodder trees. 


timber felling . . . lifting 


BACK ISSUE LIBRARY 

Most of the back issues from 1972 to one before the current edition 
(except the out of print editions). This is a survival kit of self-sufficiency, 
a unique library (over 7 kg) with more than 4,000 pages of practical 
information on growing, building, energy, household economy, live- 
stock, craft, tucker and tales from New Settlers all around Australia. 


EG36: retum to Nimbin . . . New Settlers . . . a woman 

builder . . . pawpaw plantation . . . solar electric systems . 

. . potty garden . . . choughs . . . Peru .. . lavender sachet 
. . biological building . . . farm structures. 

EG37: HARD TIMES . .. making paper . . . newspaper fuel 
..fagstorugs...barter... slush lamps . . . sawdust stoves 


. Depression dodges . . . hand grain mills . . . 120 
household hints. 

EG38: Hard Times tucker . . . bread... soups . . . yoghurt 
..NO-meat meals . . . beer . . . electric grain grinders .. . 


Gujarati village . . . mudbrick hermitage . . . earth walls and 
bushfires . . . Noel's island. 

EG39: Build Peter Pedal's bike wheel wind generator . . . 
fire without matches . . . bushfire defensive house . . . 


avocado growing guide . . . rosehips . . . car battery power 
farm energy . . . backyard food. 
EG40: Communities . . . running a food co-op . . . three in 


a caravan . . . Scott Nearing's ‘A Good Life’ . . . cyder in 
Tasmania . . . our self-built house . . . earth floors .. . the billy 
Olive oil . . . hares . . . cashew nuts. 

EG41: Sahara... Timbuktu . . . Uganda . . . pack donkeys 
-horse float journey . . . mat-tents . . . build a S-rotor wind 

generator . . . damper yeastless bread . . . food co-op 

accounts . . . real potatoes . . . Index EG31-40. 

EG42: Earth covered homes . . . Burra dugouts . . . sliptorm 

stone .. . the lood-defensive house .. . tomato tips . .. deep 

ecology . . . build a pigsty . . . EG reader survey . . . the 

Tuareg . . . Jean Pain's methods 

EG43: Earth domes and vaults . . . rendering earth walls . 
quarry bush stone . . . bush shower . . . Peter Pedals’ 

incinerator hot water and Pelton wheel . . . low voltage 

wiring . . . sheep . . . donkeys .. . horses. 

EG44: Plug in the sun - solar electric systems . . . 12V to 

240V .. . batteries . . . inverters . . . altemative washdays . 
how to make a pedal drier and 12V computers . . . solar 

panel booster . . . Solar Trek. 

EG45: Waterworks - shifting water with sun, wind and 

water . . . solar electric pumps . . . gravity feed . . . hydraulic 

ram . . . Platapump . . . the cyclone-defensive house . . . 

bunya nuts . . . 12V problems. 

EG46: Windworks - wind generators . . . solar trackers . . . 

water turbines . . . 12V bilge pump . . . herbal shampoo. . 

compost loos. .. Tanzania .. .tħhe algae pond... 12V lights 


. . Krypton lamps. 
EG47: Practical projects . . . hanging a door . . . household 
plumbing . . . waterwheel pump . . . cycling Mongolia . . . the 
sun-pump . . . livestock . . . Aussie yurt . . . pigeon pea. . . 
bee tools Peter's pedal machine. 
EG48: Bob Rich's rammed earth primer... 1930s Dab, Pug 
and Pise, compost muncher . . . sushi and sashimi . . . 
Energy Pulse buying an energy system . . . animal 
shelters . .. hand dug wells. ..ferrocement tank. .. growing 
firewood 
EG49: Chiorella culture . . . Solar Pack . . . Peter Pedals’ 
TARDIS . . . just 6 volts . . . Poll Herefords . . . Babaco . . . 
Genteel frugality . . . Evening Primrose . . . home-made 
ladders ferrocement roots building blues . . 
immersion heaters . . . HARD TIME hints Soper with 
Chaucer 
EG50: OUT OF PRINT. 
EG51: Australian solar kit homes . . . sell-sutficient house 
.. Solarium . . . energy updates . . . thin film solar panels 
ram & sun pumps . . . two-faced stonework . . . river stone 
& mudbrick . . . earth building access . . . kero refrigeration 
a shunt regulator . . . vegie basics». . . com is king. . . 
3-ply spinning . . . loo review. 
EG52: Simple solar electric systems . . . 12V fridge . . . 12V 
record player EG interviews . . . composting with 
earthwomns . . . glazing skills . . . mudbrick pictures. 
EG53: Horse drawn gypsy holidays . . . solar refrigeration 
. .Cotlage gardens . . . organic scale control . . . DIY land 
transfer . . . bartering . . . chaff cutters . . . controlling scale 
. Natural cow care . . . solar fridge design . . . earth bricks 
made easy .. . the Land Rover. 


EG54: 12V solar lighting and appliances . . . tomatoes . . . 


chick brooder . . . inverters for solar systems . . . boring for 

water . . . festivals. 

EG55: Mudbricks from heavy clay . . . managing plant 

diseases . . . building a baby’s cradle . . . a biodynamic farm 
. making cider . . . a hot drum waming . . . a solar control 

board . . . thoughts on solar retailing . . . thyme . . . owner 

builder apprenticeship. 

EG56: Energy-etficient house design Battling in the 

bush .. . costing an owner-built home . . . controlling fruit fly 


organically . . . build a home tood smoker . 

towards food self-sufficiency . .. 
voltage . . . solar tracking 

motorised scythes. 
EG57: Building with children . . . solar trackers . . 
moccasins . . . towards food self-sufficiency . . . calculating 
sun angles . . . how to rout busybodies . . . the elder tree . 

lemon grass . . . rammed earth comers . . . a potter's 
livelihood. 


. . windpower . 
simple devices for lower 
toxic mushrooms . . . leeks . 


- eel skin 


EG58: Making a living trom pottery . . . Battling in the Bush, 
Part Ill... Rainbow Power Company . .. Towards food self- 
Sufficiency . . . Organic gardening column . .. Hoof care for 
donkeys . . . Saving world rainforests . . . Cob earth building 
... Solar car race results . . . Creative beermaking . . . Build 
a geodesic dome planetarium. 

EG59: Buying a bush block . . . Living in yurts . . . Borage- 


. Growing 
tucker... . Low speed generator... . Sailing to the far north. 
EG61: Making futons . . . Building a mudbrick hothouse . . 
. Using wood heaters ... Aherbaltea farm. . . Growing grain 
.. 12 volt amp and tumtable . . . Cattle diseases ... Lemon 
balm . . . donkey training . . . Resharpening a bushman's 
saw. 
EG 62: Breeding angora goats . .. Donkey training. .. Make 
apioneer work shirt . . . Pickles and chutneys . . . Frost-free 
gardens . . . Growing sprouts . . . Trees for shelter and 
woodiotting . . . Growing fennel . . . Cost comparison of 
home heating . . . Building an African village. 
EG 63: Special Bicentenary issue - Aboriginal Australia 


and self reliance . . . Traditional shelter . . . Rangers at 
Kakadu . . . Gary Foley interview . . . Mudbrick desert 
community centre . .. 19th Century Aboriginal farmers . . . 


waming . . . Fostering calves. 

EG64: Organic farms in Spain . . . Buying at clearing sales 
... Making and layinga shingle roof . . . Basichome electrics 
Network . . . Backyard astronomy . . . Mudbrick plastic coats 
. . . Herbs: watercress . . . wholesome education. 
EG65: Puppet making . . . Making pasta . . . Television free 
zone . . . Make a battery-operated blender . . . Food 
irradiation update . . . Cherryplum glut recipes . . . Earth 
sculpture . . . 12 volt wiring basics . . . Fallen timber into 
firewood . . . Angelica. 

EG66: The Demountable Throne . . . The Healthy House 
Cow . . . Contest '89 . .. EARTH GARDEN INDEX EG 51- 
65... Egg gluts . .. bees . . . Solar powered workshop . . 
. insect bites . . . home power batteries. 

EG67: Getting rid of termites . . . Gourd Festival . . . Battery 
terms . . . Spanish organics . . . Colonial Blacksmith . . . 
Small business ideas . . . Saving rainforests. 

EG68: Buying a wood heater . . . Access to steep land. . . 
A frost-free winter garden . . . Self-sufficiency, Depression 
style . . . Witchwood Farm . . . Mulled wine . . . Jackie 
French's Season by Season. 

EG69: Home grown perfumes . . . Materials for solar power 
systems ... Coping with calving. . ce ggg . Cream, 
glorious cream . . . Conveyancing tips . . . mulching 
potatoes . . . Sate building practices. 

EG70: Building pole houses . . . A ten dollar workbench . . 
. Weeds in the kitchen . . . Foot problems of sheep . . . New. 
solar controller . . . New microhydro electric generator . . . 
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BOOKS AND BACK ISSUES OF EARTH GARDEN 


BOOKS See previous page for descriptions. Please add postage, and allow 3 weeks for delivery. 
. The EARTH BUILDER’S Handbook (80 pages) - $9.95 (add postage: 300 grams) 
. The Australian Self-Sufficiency Handbook (340 pages) - $24.95 (add postage: 700 grams) 
. The Earth Gardener’s Companion, NEW 2nd Edition by Jackie French - $9.95 (add postage: 200 grams).... 
. Earth Garden T-shirts D small (16) Q medium (20) 
Q large (24) O extra large (28) - $16.00 (add postage: 300 grams) 
. Earth Garden Bib & Brace overalls (dark green) - $42.95 (add postage: 900 grams) 
Q Size 77 (S) Q Size 87 (M) A Size 97 (L) Q Size 107 (XL) 
. Earth Garden natural DOG SOAP - 3 for $8.95 (add postage: 400 grams) 
. Jackie French’s BACKYARD SELF-SUFFICIENCY - $14.95 (add postage: 300 grams) 
. Jackie French’s ORGANIC PROBLEM SOLVER - $19.95 (add postage: 400 grams) 
. Earth Garden Building Book - $29.95 (add postage: 900 grams) 
. The HARD TIMES HANDBOOK $16.95 (add postage: 250 grams) 
. EG Binders (hold 9-12 copies) - $14 each (add postage: 450 grams) 
. The Healthy House Cow - $48.68 *NOW ONLY $12.00* (add postage: 400 grams) 
. Jackie French’s COMPANION PLANTING GUIDE - $9.95 (add postage: 200 grams) 
. ENERGY FROM NATURE - $19.95 (add postage: 500 grams) 
. THE LOT: From EG 1 to one before the current issue (excludes 
EG 2,3,10,13-15, 25, 29, 50, 68, 69 - out of print - $285 (add postage: 10 kg) 
. Single issues: EG 1 to current issue 
(except EG 2, 3, 10, 13-15, 25, 29, 50, 68, 69) - $3.95 each (add postage: 150 grams) 
. the Seed Savers' Handbook - $20.00 (add postage: 500 grams) 
. Hard Times Kitchen Book - $15.95 (add postage: 300 grams) 
. The Aussie Tomato Book - $14.95 (add postage: 180 grams) 
. Earthworms Unlimited - $9.95 (add postage: 250 grams) 
. Earth User’s Guide To Permaculture - $19.95 (add postage: 550 grams) 
. Jackie French’s Chook Book - $12.95 (add postage: 200 grams) 
. Woodworking For Idiots Like Me - $19.95 (add postage: 400 grams) 
. PRACTICAL BEEKEEPING - $26.95 (add postage: 450 grams) 
. The Wilderness Garden - $19.95 (add postage: 400 grams) 
. ORGANIC GARDENING in tropical climates - $12.95 (add postage: 200 grams) 
. The Straw Bale House - $45.00 (add postage: 1 kg) 
. HOME HERBAL - $24.95 (add postage: 450 grams) 
. Herbal Health - $49-95 *NOW ONLY $12.95* (add postage: 200 grams) 
. Household Self-sufficiency by Jackie French - $16.95 (add postage: 300 grams) 
. 2 Minutes a Day for a Greener Planet - $44.95 *NOW ONLY $9.95* (add postage: 350 grams) ... 
. Ned Kelly, A Short life - $39:95 *NEW SOFTCOVER $24.95* (add postage: 800 grams) 
. WARM HOUSE COOL HOUSE — $27.50 (add postage: 600 grams) 


POSTAGE (Add post & handling) Upto500grams — _ add $3.50 
Total Weight of all books/items: Up to 3 kilograms — add $7.00 
Over 3 kilograms — add $12.00 


SUBSCRIPTIONS NZ readers: add A$15 per kg (or part) 


Please post me: 4 (1yr) 8 (2yrs) 12 (3 yrs) issues, starting with number 
l enclose: Q $19.00 One year subscription Q $38.00 Two year subscription 

Q $57.00 Three year subscription (add $10 per year for overseas sea mail) 

No need to cut this page, just send us the details in a letter if you prefer. Total enclosed 


CREDIT CARD VISA / MASTERCARD / BANKCARD (Circle) Expiry Date: ..... ./ 


Number: _ _ _ /' = SIGNAGE «iis ciacicni cs wanc ena maameus aN A 


Postcode 
Send cheque/money order/credit card details to: Earth Garden, RMB 427, Trentham, Victoria, 3458. 


Australia’s Classic Text Of Frugality 


Survival Methods For Tough Times 


By the founding publishers of Farth Garden 


SINCE 1984 THIS HAS BEEN THE CLASSIC TEXT FOR 
PEOPLE WANTING TO BECOME MORE SELF-RELIANT, 
AND LESS DEPENDENT ON THE WHIMS OF HIGH- 


CONSUMER SOCIETY 
———____ ‘MUST-HAVES’. 
@ 180 practical household tips tt} np Ms 
@ Cheap, healthy meals KEITH P BOOR 
@ Managing and making les IRENE SMIT 
your own supplies Conserving eH the city 
@ Growing your own food: oft famiy mecntes 
rooftop and backyard vegetables, | Cost-savin, < Own foog 


compost and mulch 
@ Bartering, markets, food co-ops 
® Being prepared for emergencies: 
blackouts, shortages, stockpiles 


$16.95, 235 pages paperback. 


Order your own copy, or a Christmas gift 


O help yp, 


for a friend, direct from Earth Garden, _ T More wiih of 


less 
using the order form opposite. 


If you are located in an area Where 
connection to the electricity grid is 
undesirable or uneconomical, you 
can still get all the reliable energy 
you need. 

It's simple. The solution is 
harnessing solar, wind and water 
power, all environmentally friendly 
sources of renewable energy. 


Where innovation 

meets the environment 

You'll find an innovative range of 
renewable energy systems, plus 
expert advice and service at Integral 
Environmental Energies (formerly 
Southeastern Renewable Energy). 
We're a business unit of Integral 
Energy, one of Australia’s leading 
energy providers and consultants. 


How to power ii 
anything, anywhere ~ 


A reliable and 
cost effective solution 
With low maintenance renewable 
energy from Integral, you can 
minimise your energy running 
costs and avoid the expense of 
connecting to the electricity grid. 
We can custom design the most 
appropriate renewable energy 
solution for you, including the 
National Energy Award winning 
“Pyramid Power” solar package 
or the highly efficient “Platypus 
Power” micro-hydro unit. 


INTEGRAL 


energy 


Give us a call today 


If 


you want reliable energy 


home delivered, contact us now’ 
for more information. 

Phone: 1800 644 550, 

Fax: (042) 28 2890, 

E-mail: integral@integral.com.au - 


Yes, please send me more information: 


Name: (Mr/Mrs/Ms) 
© 


Address: 

State: Postcode: 
Phone: Fax: 
E-mail: 


Post, fax or E-mail your request to: 

Integral Environmental Energies 

Locked Bag 8849, South Coast Mail Centre, 
NSW 2521. Fax: (042) 28 2890. 

E-mail: integral@integral.com.au 


” CROC 3206C.. 


